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A Yost Cypewriter | gliudlMReo 


is £23, ‘but rightly used 





as iw x... 
its Cost . 
in Twelve Months. 


The “‘ RUSSELL” WRITING-TABLE i in Oak, with panelled 


a Messrs Price Brothers of: Dudle bear testimon eile ond back, and having numerous fittsd drawers, pigeon- 
; KS Y holes, slides; &c., the whole automatically closing with one £ s. J. 


— statement. ek operation, 4ft. 2in. .. qe ee os <i ar + 660 

: Reyolying Chair to match CRS ESP Ge eh hae 2 6 
"MACHINES SENT "ON FREE The ‘Russell’ Table is just the thing for a busy and Oft-interrupted > 
PRIAL FOR SEVEN .DAYS. man."=—D.0.S. 

THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE 


The YOST "T ydewriter Co. Ltd, For LIBRARIES, STUDIES, BOARD and COMMITTEE ROOMS 


60 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, ‘Ee Peo Ge rn Ge 
Tottenham Court Road, London, and. Paris 
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3 Years’ - 
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PER Mees any other, as it never requires tinning or 
epairs, and is PRACTICALLY EVERLASTING. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


} LEAKEY & C0,, 427, Farringdon. Road, London, B,C. 








HAMILTON'S 
IRISH HOMESPUNS 


BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
Guaranteed hand-spun and hand-woyen from 

pure wool only, Th only perfect material for 
Oyeling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport ‘and 
country wear sopersily. Beautifully ‘soft, 

% o light,and warm, Equa’ 7 suitable for: Ladies 
Gentlemen, Prices. from 21d.. per. yard. 

ail goods carriage paid. Perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
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‘Worth a Guineaa Box.” 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 











PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, st. Helens, Lancashire, 


In Boxes, 9}d., 1S. id. sy and Qs. ‘9a. each, with full 
directions, 


THE 1s. 14>. Box CONTAINS 56 PiLLs 





| CONSUMPTION, «-. 


INTERVIEWS RELATIVE TO OLD AND NEW CASES, 


By Mr. CONGREvVE’s COMMISSIONER, 
Are publishsd—one every fortnight—in the CHRISTIAN WORLD, 
and fifty other weekly papers. 


Read MR. G. T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, c. 


In which are detailed the Causes, Pent | Progress and 
Successful Treatment of this Scourge of England. With nearly 
FOUR HUNDRED CASES OF CURE. Also, 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., &c. 


The Book will be sent, post free, for ONE SHILLING, by the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


A LASTING PLEASURE TO ALL. 


THE EXCELSIOR POLYPHON 


is the greate st novelty « of the 








age. It plays to perfection 
airs from the Opera r 
es most brilliantly "any 
ctions of music which a 
parchaser may desire. 


Prices, 16s. to 50 gns. 
Messrs. 


NICOLE 


ESTABLISHED 1815, 
21, Ely Place, Holborn, 
mdon, E.C 
Geneva, Leipzig, & New York 
All Dealers, or write for No. Y Catalogue, sent gratis and post-free. 
Every description of Musical Box repaired at most moderate charges 
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BY'S “SOAP.” ” The Original 


A _BA Mild Soap, spe cially pre pare dtor the INFANT’S FIRST oo 
Delicately perfumed. ecommended for Children and Adults with Tender Skin, 


3 Years’ before the Public, price @d., post free 6 ape 
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Varicose Veins. 


BAILEY’S 
ELastic STocKINGS, 


PROPERLY FITTED. 

A ladly fitting stocking, or one made of 
unsuitable material, ts not only no good, 
it is positively harmful., 

‘“*“VARIX,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean and 
repair them, post free two stanips. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Free. 








THE 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 
14, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, | a 





RILEY BROTHERS, 


56 & 57, Godwin Street, Bradford, 
16, Beekman Street, New York. 


RILEY'S MARVELLOUS 
KINEOPTOSCOPE FOR PROJECTING 
ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


For both Single and Double Lanterns, 3% (only) from £10 each. 
Erejecter and Lantern complete from £15 1 Os. The greatest success in 
the market. . Can be seen in London at our Ageats. 


‘The Marvellous .“ Praestanti ” Lantern, 


Still holds the;field. Cannot be equalled, and has never. been excelled. 
has the largest sale of any lantern in the world. 


THE LAWSON SATURATOR 


For ‘both Single and Double Lanterns. Have no equal a the market. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, and POWERFUL. Price—2 10s, and £6 10s. 


LANTERN OUTFITS, LANTERN SLIDES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS, 

And every lantern requisite, of the very best quality, ané on the easiest term. 
The world-wide Lantern Slide Circulating Library. No 
equal. 50 Slides loaned for 3s.’ Send for Catalogues, 64. Hire lists free. 

London Agents jor Kineoptoscopes :— 
O. SICHEL & CO., 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-iInk Drawing, 
Music Writing, indeed, wherever a Pen is 
necessary, use only 
Adds 


Made in 3 sizes only at 
immeasurably 
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16/ 
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and Comfort 


in writing. 
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EYES, LEGS, ARMS & HANDS 


GROSSMITH’S 


PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LECS, 

with patent action Knee and Ankle Joints, 
enable the patient to walk, sit, or ride with ease 
and comfort, wherever amputated. They are 
lighter in weight, less expensive, and more 
durable than any self-acting Leg hitherto intro- 
duced, and are worn by Ladies and Children 
with perfect safety. They were awarded the 
highest medals at the London and Paris Great 
International Exhibitions, and pronounced by 
the Surgical Juries to be “excellent in -manu- 
facture, well constracted, and on a system 
superior to all others.” 


THE PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES 

have now been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion, and are so easy of adaptation that. they 
are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or 
operation, to any case where sight has been lost. 
The colours are perfectly matched, and a move- 
ment obtained precisely in accordance with the 
action of the natural eye. They are the only 
Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize 
Medals at the Great International Exhibitions 
of London, Paris, and Dublin. 


Address tt MR. GROSSMITH, 
Manufactory, 110, STRAND, LONDON. 


Established 1769. Price Lists sent Post Free. 














C. Brandauer & Co.’s 
CIRCULAR-POINTED 


PENS. 








These Series 
of Pens 
Write as 


$ Smoothly as 

® a Lead Pencil. 
SEVEN PRIZE Neither Scratch 
MEDALS. nor Spurt, the Point 


being rounded by a special 
process. Assorted Samples 
Box for 7 Stamps from the 


WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


A B NON-PUNCTURABLE SPEED TYRES 


“ Are as great an improvement on any other tyre as the mod 
safety is on the,old bone-shaker.”— Mhuheaase, ag 
There is no other Non-Puncturable Speed Tyre in the World. 
‘Just a special fabric and a scientific method of construction, and 
a result that eclipses all. It is wonderful.”—Scottish Wheel and 
Motor News. 
Expert Opinions like these Prove their Merits. 
“We tried our hardest to push a pin through the A B NON- 
PUNCTURABLE TYRE, but it resisted all:attempts, ‘This tyre 
should find vast favour with cyclists who fear punctures.” —Cyc/ist. 


Test them for yourself at any Cycle Agent’s. 
“‘ Absolutely non-puncturable without loss of speed.” Cycle, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Amalgamated Tyre Co., La., 140, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


ORDER YOUR MACHINE TO BE FITTED WITH 


XZ B Non-Puncturable Tyres. 
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From all Good Class 
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samples of Bread and 
Biscuits will be sent . 
on receipt of stamps by 


S. FITTON & SON, 
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THE ZOLA FIASCO, THE SICK MAN OF THE FAR EAST, PRINCE GEORGE AND 
CRETE, ETC. 














From Pilori, Paris.] 





Zora: ‘Thank you, my friends; you, at 
least, render me justice.” 


[This French paper takes the view that Ger- 
many and Italy crown M. Zola on account of his 
treachery to France and her army. This idea was 
evidently inspired by the telegrams expressing 
sympathy received by M. Zola during his trial. 
We ought to rejoice that, for a wonder, John Bull 
is nowhere to be seen in this illustration of enmity 
to France.] 





From Der Floh, Vienna.] 
THE AGITATION IN FRANCE. 


“ Patience, your Majesty—in a few moments you can enter !” 





From Fischietto, Turin.) From Moonshine.) 
THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, THE DREYFUS TRIAL. MARTIAL LAW! 
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THE CHINESE PEACOCK— 
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HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


AND HIS GOOD FRIENDS. 








From the Detroit Fournal.| 
AS OTHERS SEE US. 


From the Melbourne Punch.) 
BROKEN 


Tue Dracon: “ Wha’ for Eulopean Zoo come along my place? Bilitishee Lion, you scare ’em all away ; you live here, take care of me allee time.” 
















From Amsterdammer.] 
AN ENGLISH OR-.A RUSSIAN LOAN TO CHINA? 









Li-Hunc-Cuanc: “In which part of Troy shall I break a doorway 
through first?” 





CHINA. 
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A TRIAL - SAMPLE 
=. It Lxpels the Uric Acid Poison 2: 

ae And Remedies Gout, Rheumatism, 
Sluggish Liver, Dyspepsia and 
all Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 
Diseases, 


The above-mentioned ailments are frequently due to a poisonous substance 
in the system, known as uric acid, which, though arising from various causes, 
is often produced by excessive eating and by the consumption of strong 
teas, coffees, and cocoas, and of wines, beers, and alcoholic beverages 
in general. KuTNow’s IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER 
neutralizes the acidity thus created, and dissolves and then expels the 
uric acid poison, and thereby banishes the diseases its presence is 
responsible for. It is customary to prescribe a course of Continental 
mineral-water spring treatment for these maladies; but as KutTNnow’s 
POWDER possesses all the curative virtues of the most famous of the springs, 
minus their lowering, nauseous, drastic, and other objectionable and in- 
jurious features, it is no longer necessary to spend time and money in 
going abroad in order to obtain relief, as by our PowbeER sufferers are 
enabled—at nominal expense—to enjoy all the benetits of a course of 
mineral-spring treatment at their own homes and in their own country. 
KuTNow’s POWDER is produced by desiccating the most famous of the 
mineral-spring salts and combining them with effervescents. Although 
sweetened, it contains no sugar, and is, therefore, of especial value to the 
diabetic. The highest medical authorities, including “ The Lancet,” 
“The British Medical Journal,” ‘‘ The Bristol Medico-Chirur- 
gical Journal,” Dr. Brachet, Physician at the Baths of Aix-les- 
Bains, and the late Sir Morellt Mackenzie, agree in indorsing our 
POWDER. As evidence of the high esteem in which it is held by the 
medical profession, is the fact of its having been prescribed to HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 


and to other members of the Royal Family. 
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KUTNOW'S 


improved EFrervesoenT Carisead 










Hirschensprung or Deer Leap. 
Fac simile signature of 












A1, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 









[ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ y WALES 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS, POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Magazine Messrs. S. KUTNOW, Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., wil! send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER FREE and POST-PAID to 
every adult applicant who names ‘‘The Review of Reviews” when writing and mentions KUTNOW’S CARLSBAD POWDER. 
KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Price in Great Britain, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London office. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph faesimile signature, ‘“*S. KUTNOW 
& CO., Ld.,” are on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘* Kutnow’s,” and firmly refuse any 
substitutes, as they are worthless. Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., LIMITED, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City. 








Asthma, Bronchitis, and Kindred Ailments. 


Sufferers from these ailments are recommended to try KUTNOW’S ANTI-ASTHMATIC POWDER or CIGARETTES, which are scientific 
Preparations approved of and employed under the highest medical authority for the treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Influenza, Hay- Fever and 
ordinary colds. Their remedial value is endorsed by ‘The Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” and “The Bristol Medico- Chirurgica al Journal,” and both 
Powder and the Cigarettes were constantly prescribed and personally used by the late Sir Morell Mackenzie. Price, in Great Britain, 3/6 per tin for the 
Powder, and 2/9 per box for the Cigarettes, of all chemists, or from the proprietors post free upon receipt of 3/9 for the Powder and 3/0 for the Cigarettes. 
To obtain free and post-paid samples, instructions and testimonials, write for either the AnTI-ASTHMATIC PowpsgR or for the CIGARETTES, and mention 
Review or Reviews, to S. Kurnow & Co., Limirep, 41, Farringdon Road, London, 
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GooD_ TEETH | are the result of | | 
right eating. There must be sufficient) [ 
mineral matter in the food or the teeth| s | 
will decay. The early decay of teeth is| 
usually the result of an over-indulgence | 
in meat and sweet foods. Quaker Oats} 
contains the required mineral matter. 
Children fed on Quaker Oats will develop 
strong, white teeth. A delicious break- 
fast and supper food for old and young. 


At all Grocers’ and Corn Dealers? 
Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packets. 








Every packet bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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From Fun.] [February r. 
From the Melbourne Punch.) COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 


Fritz may be reckoning without his host—the Japanese host. The Japis | ‘‘ The Government are absolutely determined, at whatever cost—even, 
little, but there are alot cfhim. if necessary. at the cost of war—that equal freedom of trade must be 
Tue Jap: “ Drop him, old sausage! If I can’t have him, you shan’t.” upheld.” —Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. . 


4 From Moonshine.] [February 19. 
From Moonshine. [February 5. THE CHINESE LOAN: THE SPIDERS AND THE FLY. 


J a Russia: “ Will you walk into my parlor, 
peaches So spick and span and fine?” 


Encianp: “‘ Nay, rye pe his parlor, 
Tai 


« ny ” . 
Joun CuInAMAN: ‘ Me no likee. ‘ain’t haif as good as mine.” 
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From Kladderadatsch.] 
THE WISE WOMEN, 
Is the Water not too Hot? 





' From Fun.) [February 8. 
CONTEMPT. 


_ ‘The Opposition, which has so many heads, and consequently so many 
minds, is quite puzzled.”—Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham. 








laugh. Against such an attack they can last for ever.” 


From Der Floh.} 







THE RUSSIAN CANDIDATURE OF PRINCE GEORGE, | 
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AN AFRICAN VIEW OF THE SITUATION, 
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From News of the World.) 
NOTHING TO BEAT. 


GENERAL Rosesery (on the retired list): ‘‘Ha, ha! They might wel 
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WYon’t Wash Clothes. Wron’t Wash Clothes. 


srooke’s MONKEY BRAND »10«? 


FOR KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS, LINOLEUM AND OILCLOTHS. 


Aan 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


ight well 


POR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &. © REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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COOKERY 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


Signed in Blue. 


The Cheapest Stock, it goes such a long way. 
Scientific Board— 
SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
DR. MAX V. PETTENKOFER. 





DR. CARL V. VOIT. 


_ von paee-seye TO sar tate emer see sire ii. estas hii. 5 and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii, _ 
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THE TEST OF iY 








“1S IN rca DRINKING 4 


IT CAN BE TESTED FREE BI 


THEREFORE WRITE TO US 


RK 





For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) 


which will be sent post free, if when writing you VA 
name this Journal. WZ 
Dr, TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 6d., 9d., and 1s, 6d, Y 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, r YU 
ADDRESS: 
From t 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., y eX 


60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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Warner’s Safe Cure never » tails to cure 


KIDNEY DISEASES- 


The only Known Specific for these 
Prevalent and Destructive Diseases. 


DON’T DELAY UNTIL IT IS TOO LATE 


BRIGHTS DISEASE 





Good Health Depends on Sound Kidneys. 





WAS GIVEN UP BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 

Mr. E. C. BAKER, 5, Stonefield Street, Barnsbury, 
London, N., was suffering from Bright’s Disease of the 
|} Kidneys, and several eminent physicians gave him up. 
Warner's Safe Cure restored him to health and vigour. He 
|} is a living example of the virtue and therapeutic value of 
|} this Great Remedy. 


NOW LIGHT-HEARTED AND CHEERFUL. 


Mrs. WILLIAM SMITH, 2, Arthur Place, Redcar, Yorks, 
according to her husband’s statement, would have gone to her 
grave had it not been for Warner’s Safe Cure. She was suffering 
from a very serious Kidney complaint, and a long course of 
medical treatment proved useless, now she is light-hearted and 
cheerful, and advises all to use this wonderful medicine. 
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WHATEVER we may think of the policy of the war which Greece made on the Turk we can feel 


nothing but sympathy for its victims. 


A correspondent-in the island of Corfu tells me that no fewer than 800 gallant fellows left for the 
seat of war last spring, who never came back. Of'those who reiurned, some are crippled, others 
are shaking with ague and malarial fever. 
are starving, their vines are blighted, and last year’s oil crop a total failure. 
small an extent, the wretchedness of these unfortunate peasants, an Anglo-Greek Committee has 
been formed under.the patronage of Queen Olga and the Crown Princess Sophia. 
has opened a depét for the sale of the products of Greek industries in London. 


Madame J. J. Stavridis, 2, 
Kensington Park Gardens, W. 
My correspondent in *° Corfu 
writes :— 


Even a Philo-Turk might welcome 
the chance “of buying the depdt’s 
dainty wares. In the bale of Corfiote 
goods, which I photograph for your 
readers, I found quantities of pillow- 
Jace. (The lace-workers are glad to 
have threepencs for the labour of a 
day !). _ In the foreground lies a Greek 
shepherd’s blanket. (Another hangs 
on the right corner of the screen.) 
The English owner of one such blan- 
ket calls it ‘‘a whole bed, mattress, 
and covering in one!” It would make 
a bath-spread for an emperor, or a 
handsome and original covering for the 
centre of the floor of a boudoir, or an 
ideal hearthrug before the blazing logs 
in some lordly entrance hall. There 
is an ancient amphora strangely and 
beautifully embossed by the sea- 
worms, and it is shownein the right 
foreground. The round objects are 


hanging pincushions, made of babies’ 








AN ALBANIAN MAID. 


Appress:—GREEK DEPOT, 39, MARLOES ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 





















GREEK HANDIWORK AT 


Tsarouki—the shoes of the Greek 
national costume, with a tufted point 
rising like the prow ‘of a gondola. 
A red leather, brass-eyeletted belt 
is. an everyone’s arsenal, valise, 
purse’- and - handkerchief - pocket, 


They have come back to black misery. 


despatch box, and tobacco. jar, all 


in one. 

Also ‘on the right are walking- 
sticks, with claws, or horses’, dogs’, 
or human heads for their attistically- 
cut handles,’ Near them, -is some 
aloe-fibre lace—a_ silky - looking 
fabric. made in: the. Ionian : Isles ; 
and close ‘by this bundle of d’oyleys 
and - chairbacks, is a large doll 
dressed~ in. ‘the: particular costume 
of one of the Corfiote villages, 
Above ‘her veiled head ‘are several 
Albanian — stockings’. of. intricate 












Their families 
To relieve, to however 


This Committee 
The Hon. Sec. is 














A CORFIOTE PEASANT BRIDE, 






workmanship.’ They serve for wal 
pockets, or Santa Claus’s stocking 
in Western homes; but an_ artis 
finds no need: for a utilitarian raism 
@’ étre for anything of such lovely 
colour and pattern. As_ stockings 
they would be voted clumsily thick 
in England. Below, there is a pyr 
mid of conserve-crocks. Roussi Br- 
thers, of Corfu, and a patriotic Greck 
lady are consigning to the depit 
delicious preserved citron, wild chery 
jam (with the cherry-pie flavour, 
whole green oranges in syrup, mat 
darine conserve, quince cheese, and apricots prepared in three different ways. 

Pottery is made in Corfu, and the blue jars, when. their sweets are out df 
them, will make ornamental receptacles for ‘daffodils and other blossoms. 
There is plenty of Greek gold and silver filigree at the depot, some of which, 
to quote a Western jeweller, ‘‘is quite equal to Indian work.” 

The patterns of the embroidery are highly artistic and typically Oriental. 
Macedonia gave Greek’ costume, in times long past, its character, herself 
drawing inspjration from the East. 

Buffalo’ horns lie on the top of the screen. Just under them, in default of 
the ancient Greek original,‘hangs a copy of Greek lace made by Irish girls for 
the Industries Depét at 20 Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square. A fine specimen 
of old Greek lace trims the drapery of the left of the screen. The bold pattero 

near it isa (Corfiote copy of Balkan embroidery, in blue ‘and red on a creat 
ground—a sideboard cloth. The parcels of ‘‘ white work ” are from Caruso’s, 
at Corfu, where layettes and trousseaux are beautifully and cheaply made. 

The depét has also Greek silks—wonderfully soft films of Eastern colour 
ing—and carpets from ‘“‘ The Poor Women’s’ Workroom” at Athens, besides 4 
hundred other treasures that it is impossible here even to catalogue, and wher 
ever the work is offzred in Greece there is an almost tearful gratitude shown for 
the chance of earning the small wages customary in the country. 
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wourp any reader who has been treated for, or has treated 
VALVULAR HEART AFFECTION successfully, 
or knows of any case, kindly send address to ‘‘C,” 6136, 
Happon’s Orrices, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST. 
**> [DEAL PURE WOOL WINTER CLOTHING (English Manufacture). 


Soft as silk,” ‘light as air,” warm, elastic, durable, practically unshrinkable. 
Vill not irritate the most sensitive sk'n. Every description of garment. Ladies’ 
Children’s Stockings, ppd woven feet and ankles. Gentlemen’s Socks 
Golf Hose. Catalogues an nian free. Carriage Paid, Half on foreign 
reels. —PurE Woo Hosiery MANUFACTORY,CASTLE DONINGTON, DERBY. 

















Acomplete Guide of over 30 pages, with latest particulars 

ve Naval Cadets, Asst. Clerks, Engincer Students, Asst. Naval 

Free on receipt of 1d. stamp if 

‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS” is mentioned. 

FELIX INSTITUTE, Lavender Hill, 
CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 


BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 
Middiemen/’s Profits. 
TWEEDS. 








Ladies entlemen. 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, 
, Coatings, Trouserings. Large Patterns Poot Free. 


HEATHER MILLS CO., SELEIRK, SCOTLAND. 
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UNDERCLOTHING 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 
for all Climates, 


% Low Cash Prices. © 
Illustrated List. SURGICAL HOSIERY, REVIEW OF 
Patterns Free. BELTS, etc. REVIEWS. 
Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Rd., Nottingham. 
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Masterpieces of Poetry and Fietion 


SALE OF REMAINDERS. 


Special Offer to Schools, Village Libraries, or to any persons 
interested in the spread of Cheap Literature of the best kind. 


WE have still a small number of cloth-bound volumes of POETRY 
and FicTioN—all masterpieces of English literature—which we 
are prepared to clear out at very low prices. They contain some of 
the best of the PENNY PoETS and PENNY POPULAR NOVELS issued 
in connection with THE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY. Some of these 
have been more heavily stocked than others, and in certain cases 
only a few copies remain. The contents of each volume, however, 
are complete in themselves. There arestill seven different volumes 
of Poetry which will be supplied to any applicant for 2s. 4d. ; or if 


_ sent by INLAND Parcels Post, 2s. rod. ; and there are four different 


volumes of cloth bound novels (three in each vol.) which will be 
sold for 1s. 4d. ; or if sent by INLAND Parcels post, for 15. 9d. 
including postage. Early application is absolutely necessary. 





N.B.—Payment should be made when the order is sent, and 
applications should be addressed to the Manager, ‘‘ REVIEW OF 


Office, 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
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.TO READERS OF 
The Review of Reviews. 


We are Specialists in Library and Office Furniture, 
and have a variety of appliances which are simply 
invaluable to Business and Professional Gentlemen, 
Authors, Students, &c. Only goods of Superior 
Make and Device are stocked. Style to suit the most 
exacting. Prices are as low as is consistent with 
good workmanship and durability. It is claimed with 
confidence that no better desks are made than our 
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—$ $= Which have the following 





: features :— 


‘ 1, Drawing down Roll-Cover locks 
entire Desk automatically. 
‘ 2. —— in appearance, finest 


anship. 
2 3 ~~ of convenient Pigeon-holes 
id Drawers. 
¢ 4 Reasenable in Price—from £7 

















< upwards. 
° §, Maximum of Utility at Minimum 
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ost. 
6. Durability—will last a Lifetime. 
‘ %, Can be had in Oak, Walnut or 
Mahogany. 
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¢ 8 Meare one made under 
“foe personal supervision of 
$e originator. 


; We also.stock— 


¢ - Blastic Bookcases. 

§ Flat-Top Desks. 
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Book-Keeper’s Desks. 
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: Directors’ Tables. 
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Ai Leiprary oF 150 Booxs 
FoR A PouNo. 


The very cheapest and best thing going in the way of books— 
especially for those who live out of the way of public libraries— 
is the Masterpiece Library of Penny Books. 


The Library originally contained about sixty volumes of the 
Poets, one hundred volumes of Novels, and twenty volumes of 
Books for the Bairns. Some dozen of these are now out of 
print. But one hundred and fifty volumes—each of which 
contains as much printed matter of poetry and fiction and 
children’s picture-book as is to be found in many books published 
at 2s, 6d., or even 6s.—may be supplied in a Bookcase (the size 
of which is 15} ins. by 163 ins. by 5} ins.) for 20s, No such 
collection has ever been offered before at the price. 






PHOTOGRAPH OF A 20s, 
CASE OF *‘ MASTERPIECES.”’ 


N.B.—In order to avoid disappointment, intending purchasers 
should send in their orders as early as possible, as only a limited 
supply of cases is kept in stock. 





Send Postal Order for 20s. to the 
MANAGER—*‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
NorFOLK STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 








NURSERY RHYMES: 


WITH PICTURES TO PAINT. 


Crown 4to., with Coloured Frontispiece. Contains all the best Nursery 
Rhymes in the English Language. With Original Illustrations by Mi-s 
Bradley and Mr. Brinsley Le Fance. Printed on cartridge paper with 
wide margins, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


The Times, The St. James's Gazette, The Leeds Mereury, 
The Dundee Advertiser, The Liverpool Courier, and many 
other leading Newspapers have spoken highly of this work. 





An Ofhamental Corner Bracket 
with 100 Books for 15/-. 


Many people have expressed great satisfaction with the 
bookcase containing 150 selected volumes of the Masterpiece 
Library, which is 
supplied for one 
pound, and particu- 
lars of which wil} 
be found in the next 
column. Some, 
however, may be 
inclined to order the 
very effective and 
ornamental bracket 
represented in this 
engraving. It is 
made of wood, and 
is enamelled in sky- 
blue ; it will hang 
in any corner of the 
room, contains a 
hundred _ selected 
volumes of the 
choicest poetry and 
fiction, and as shelves are provided for flowers or bric-a-brac, 
it doth a double debt contrive to pay. The price of the 
bracket and the 150 books is 15s. 











Notables of Britain. 








An Album of Portraits and Autographs of the most Eminent 
Subjects of Her Majesty in the Sixtieth Year of Her Reign. 





Crown 4to., 212 pp., handsomely bound in buckram, with 
gilt lettering. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 








Among those who were graciously pleased to give special sittings for this 
unique publication were— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF YORK, 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK, 

THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, LL.D., M.P., 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
LORD WOLSELEY, etc. etc. 


H.I.M. THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY and 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE also contributed spec‘al Auto- 
graph Portraits, 


Her Majesty the Queen. 
Studies of the Sovereign 
and the Reign. 
A MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE 3UBILEE. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The only Jubilee Book that explains the part the Queen has taken in 
the Politics of the Reign. 


PRICE 3s. Gd., POST FREE. 
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It was a gay, girlish voice beneath my window that 
morning in early May. The owner of it looked up 
and, descrying me, she said, “‘ Spring is come !” 

The words had a pleasant and cheery sound, for 
the winter had been long and severe. And as I 
glanced at the face of Nature they seemed true. The 
sun was bright in the tops of the pines, and across 
the driveway I noticed the blue flash of a jay’s wing. 
These looked like convincing symptoms to my mind, 
and I answered responsively, “‘ You are quite right ; 
Spring is here, indeed.” 

Five hours later I stood looking north through an 
avenue of trees which made an arch not unlike the 
great central aisle of Westminster Abbey. Straight 
in front of me was a weltering strip of mingled mud 
and dirty snow marking the road. Farther away 
through an operfing in the shivering trees was a dull 
brown field with a single house standing, forsakenly, 
near the middle of it. Overhead were patches of 
chilling sky, across which heavy clouds were drifting 
slowly. 

A purposeless and sleepy landscape it seemed— 
weak from the benumbing gripe of winter, and not 
caring much whether it ever awoke or not. The little 
standing pools were darkened momentarily with 
windy gusts that drove the ripples against the banks, 
which had not as yet a flower to welcome them. 

“No,” I said, buttoning my coat more closely 
around me, “the girl and I were both wrong; 
Spring is mot here yet.” 

Nevertheless, summer came that year on time and 
—but wait a bit. What is more like a long hard 
winter than any tedious illness? Storms of pain 
drive through it as of snow and sleet in the dark days 
of January. Transient glimpses of ease and comfort 
are eclipsed by recurring attacks of weakness and 
distress, and so the dreary time drags on. Now and 
then some temporary relief leads the sufferer to hope 
that the spring of health is come, when too often the 
apparently endless illness reasserts itself with its 
former pitiless rigour. 

What, to the impatient farmer, or to the weather- 
bound pleasure-seeker, would the power be worth 
which could quickly dissipate the lingering snow and 
fill the atmosphere with the warmth, the glow, the 

glory of the season of outdoor happiness and harvest ? 


SUMMER. WILL. COME. 


What, to the sad, suffering ones, would a remedy be 
worth able to hasten the Summer time of health and 
strength? Let them say ? 

‘For many years,” says one, “I suffered from 


I had a poor appetite, and after eating 
had pains about the chest. I lost a deal of sleep, and 
in the morning felt tired and worn out. I got very 
weak and was seldom free from pain. In this state I 
continued for years. I tried different kinds of 
medicine but got little relief from anything, until a 
friend recommended me to take Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. After taking this medicine a short 
time, it freed me from all pain, and my appetite 
returned. I always keep the medicine ‘in the house, 
and it never fails to relieve me when I feel the 
indigestion coming on. I have recommended the 
medicine to many, and you can make any use you 
like of this statement. (Signed) (Mrs.) Isabella 
Gibbon, 14, Anthony Street, West Hartlepool, June 
Ist, 1897.” 

“For many years,” says another, “I suffered with 
intense pain in the stomach. About an hour after 
partaking of food I was taken with a horrible pain in 
the stomach and bowels. What I suffered is past 
description, and I was almost afraid to eat. No 
matter what kind of food I ate I had the same dis- 
tress. I got thin and emaciated and could scarcely 
get about my duties. I saw doctor after doctor, but 
got no relief from anything. I then determined to 
try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup and soon found 
benefit. After taking five bottles I could eat any- 
thing without pain. The medicine has been of great 
service to me, and I have recommended it to many 
who have found benefit from its use. You can make 
any use you like of this statement. (Signed) John 
David, Pentyrch, near Cardiff, May 26th, 1897.” 

Yes, Spring came that year I spoke of, and so did 
Summer, close on its heels. Never a year when 
they did not; never will be. But the Summer of 
health does zo¢ always come. ‘The wrong treatment 
of disease delays it; sometimes postpones it in- 
definitely. But when any remedy can break up the 


indigestion. 


lonely Winter of illness, shat remedy is apt to be 
Mother Seigels Syrup. So hosts of sufferers have 
said, and new ones repeat the saying with every day 
that dawns. 
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THE PROGRESS 


LONDON, March rst, 1898. 
It is somewhat difficult to speak of 
Progress the Progress of the World in a month 
or : 
Retrogression? that has been characterised by as 
much retrogression as ~~ February. 
Threg topics have engrossed public attention, and it 
is difficult to say which of the three is the worst as a 
symptom of reaction. These three topics are—First, 
the imminent risk of war between France and England 
over the Niger question; secondly, but not less 
menacing, the risk of a collision between Spain and 
the United States on account of the explosion on 
board the Maine ; and thirdly, the emergence of the 
wolf's head of militarism beneath the sheep’s clothing 
of the Republic which is the most notable outcome of 
the Zola trial in Paris. A month which threatens 
civilisation with two wars and the overthrow of a 
Republic can hardly be considered a record month in 
the annals of human progress. 
The immediate cause of the war 
scare in this country was the news 
that French and British outposts had 
come into contact at Wa behind the 
Gold Coast and Berea behind Lagos. In this there 
was nothing new. Outposts have been playing the 
game of cross purposes all over the Hinterland of 
West Africa for months past. The report that the 
French were marching on Argunga, on the east of the 
Niger and well to the. south of the Say-Barua line, 
was more alarming, but M. Hanotaux promptly 
denied that there were any French troops in that 
region, so that even if they are there they will 
immediately have to disappear. These items, how- 
ever, and others of the same kind have eompelled 
governing men on both sides in politics to calculate 
as to the balance of forces which will govern the 
decision of France when the issue of war or peace 
with England comes frankly to be faced. This 
is not a subject that has agitated the public. It 
has none the less been the one absorbing preoccupa- 
tion of the month. 
Will France fight? That is the 
question. Since April last she has 
persisted in maintaining her troops 
in territories which are ours by 
treaties and ours by the admission of the French 
themselves. Negotiations are going on in Paris, but 
as yet they have had no visible result. Every 
week, officers and non-commissioned officers, with 


ts War in Sight ? 


Will France 
Fight ? 
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munitions of war, are dispatched to the Gulf of 
Guinea, and every week brings us nearer to the time 
when, the West African brigade having been orga- 
nised, the Niger Protectorate having been transferred 
to the Imperial Government, further delay will be 
impossible. France and England will then be face to 
face on a question which*very little awkwardness on 
either side might very easily convert into cause for 
war. Will France fight if she is confronted with a 
plain and unmistakable intimation that she has no 
locus standi in the Busa territory, and that her posts 
must be withdrawn from the Niger below Say, the 
point which was accepted by the French themselves 
as marking the delimitation between the British and 
African spheres on the Niger ? 
ie Qeeeiiten I do not temember since the year 
Factors 1885 hearing the chances of peace 
it Pa MS and war so seriously debated, not as 
an academic question, but as a terribly 
imminent possibility, as it has been during the last 
month. Such issues bring to the front all the funda- 
mental features which govern the policy of statesmen 
whether here or in Paris. The first question is as to 
the possibility of the isolation of the combatants. It is 
admittedly impossible for France and England to con- 
duct a purely local war in the Hinterland of Lagos. The 
strife might begin there, but the real combat would be 
fought out in the Channel and in the Mediterranean. 
But will it be possible to put a ring-fence around two 
such mighty duellists whose interests are so inter- 
woven with those of other nations? In estimating 
the chances of intervention two questions at once 
come to the front. First, what is the nature of the 
Russo-Frénch alliance ; secondly, can France depend 
upon the neutrality, benevolent or otherwise, of her 
German neighbour? It is probable that the Russian 
alliance will operate in favour of moderating the 
pretensions of France, and in absolutely vetoing any 
aggressive war on the part of the Republic. As 
to the attitude of Germany opinions differ. There 
is a general agreement that at first, at any rate, the 
Germans would adopt a policy of impartial neutrality. 
But should the French flag disappear from the seas, 
and from France oufre mer—two things which may 
be regarded as the immediate corollaries of a single- 
handed war with Great Britain—it is thought that the 
temptation to finally remove the French danger would 
be more than the German Emperor would be able to 
resist. This may be so, or it may not. The fear 
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that it may be so will undoubtedly count as a large 
element in the counsels of French statesmen. 
The considerations which make for 
What makes for peace are weighty. There is, first of 
Peace. all, the fact that France is on the eve 
of a General Election. The ballot- 
boxes will be opened in April, and it is generally 
admitted that the French peasant does not want war. 
Wars, however, are usually made without asking the 
peasant’s leave, for in the decisive moment the rabble 
of the streets of Paris counts for more than millions of 
provincials, But it so happens that the voice of 
Paris, outside that of the colonial political section, is 
as strongly in favour of peace as that of the peasantry. 
The twentieth century is to be inaugurated by the 
opening of a great international exhibition at Paris, 
and every Parisian shopkeeper is calculating upon 
reaping a golden harvest when all the world and his 
wife come to the latest and most fascinating of all the 
world’s fairs. The financial condition of France also 
is not such as to encourage her Ministers to embark 
with a light heart upon a war with England. It is 
also certain that the French fleet is by no means 
in- a condition to challenge conclusions with our 
own, All that they could hope to do would be to 
harass our communications and to prey upon our 
commerce. The one difficulty of the British admirals 
would be that of luring the French fleet on to the high 
seas from under the guns of their fortresses in land- 
locked harbours.- But all these calculations will count 
as little as similar considerations counted with the 
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Empress Eugénie and her clerical advisers when they 
staked the fortunes of the Empire and of France on 
the march to Berlin, if popular frenzy judiciously 
exploited by personal or professional ambition should 
gain the upper hand. 
When dealing with the French we 
Tis Fifty Years 2t€ always more or less face to 
Since. face with the unknown, Fifty years 
ago.on the 24th of last month a 
revolution burst out in France which as by the 
wave of the enchanter’s wand made the monarchy 
vanish like a dream that has passed. Paris afforded 
a spectacle of revolutionary success which covered 
the continent with barricades and shook half the 
thrones in Europe. Nowadays Paris has ceased to 
be the revolutionary centre of the world. The old 
republican idealism is dead, and the few who 
ventured to cry “Vive la République!” in the 
vicinity of the Courts of Justice were beaten and 
hunted by the mob as if they had been Prussians or 
Jews. But although France no longer dreams of the 
republican millennium which dazzled the imagination 
of her artisans in 1848, she still dreams dreams— 
somewhat of the nightmare order. The whole 
history of the Anti-Semitic agitation which has cul- 
minated in the flagrant perversion of justice which is 
known as the Zola trial is a disagreeable reminder 
of the disagreeable possibilities which are lurking 
beneath the somewhat sordid counterpane of the 
Third Republic. “Ideal France, the deathless and 
divine,” which inspired the enthusiasm of the world 
fifty years ago, instead of soaring to the empyrean, has 
been wallowing like some obscene harpy in the open 
sewer into which drain all feculent droppings of 
religious fanaticism and the putrefying garbage of a 
corrupt and luxurious society, The nation is indeed 
in an evil case which has a Drumont of the Libre 
Parole as its prophet and Esterhazy as its hero. 
The trial of M. Zola and the publisher 
The — of the Awrore, in which his letter 
M. Zola. appeared, for libelling the officers of 
the army who had acquitted Major 
Esterhazy, was brought to a close on February 23, with 
a verdict of guilty. M. Zola was sentenced to the 
maximum penalty of one year’s imprisonment with a 
fine of £120. He was also ordered to pay the costs 
of the trial. The publisher of the Awrore escaped 
with four months. It is seldom that any trial has 
been followed with such interest throughout the 
civilised world, and on no occasion has opinion been 
sounanimous, The unanimity in France against Zola 
was not more remarkable than the unanimity outside 
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France in his favour. The trial, both from the fashion 
in which it was conducted, and the verdict and sentence 
with which it closed, make it a worthy pendent of the 
two preceding trials of Dreyfus and Esterhazy. It 
has had several results, only a few of which can be 
mentioned here. In the first place, it has set Zola 
upon‘a pedestal such as no French man of letters has 
occupied since Victor Hugo was at the zenith of his 
fame. M. Labori, Zola’s advocate, has also achieved 
a reputation which will enable him to choose any 
career he pleases—if the Republic lasts. In the third 
place—and this is by far the most important of all its 
results—it forced the chiefs of the army to show their 
hands, and openly to demand a verdict of guilty on 
penalty of a mutiny, for it is nothing short of mutiny 
for general officers to threaten to lay down their 
commissions and deprive the army of its head. 
Alarming and disheartening though 
The the facts may be, it is no use pre- 
Sovereign Army. tending them to be otherwise than 
what they are. The enthusiastic 
way in which the French people received the 
menacing apparition of generals in uniform dictating 
from the witness box the verdict of the jury under 
threat of a strike of the general staff, has brought 
into clear relief the underlying fact of the situation in 
France. It is no longer the Republic but the Army 
which commands, and will in case of need direct 
the energies of the people. The sovereignty of the 
people has made way for the sovereignty of the 
Army. The French Republic may continue to exist 
for a time so long as its forms do not stand in the 
way of the will of .the heads of the Army, but power 
grows by what it feeds on. As M. de Blowitz 
remarks :— 


Not M. Zola alone has been condemned ; the Republic 
has been so also, for it can no longer offer citizens under 
its wings the secure liberty which is its sole title to 
existence. It has allowed race animosities to be 
aroused, infamous insults to pass unpunished, and the 
soldier alone, when insulted, imposes by force on the 
law, awake only for him, the punishment which he 
demands. 

The day after Zola’s sentence, against 


which, by the way, he has appealed 
to the Court of Cassation, M. Meline 
made a declaration in the Chamber 
which indicated that he at least had no hesitation in 
doing the behests of the omnipotent generals. He 
excused and defended the outrageous language used in 
the witness-box by General de Pellieux and General 
de Boisdeffre, and then indicated that the Government 
was going to make it hot for all those who supported 
M. Zola, or who should hereafter do so. Colonel 


Ve Victis! 


Picquart, one of the ablest officers in the French army, 
whose sense of justice rendered it impossible for him 
to ignore the evidence pointing to the guilt of 
Esterhazy, has been dismissed from the army. M. 
Leblois, a deputy-mayor of one of the arondisse- 
ments of Paris, was also dismissed ; and M. Grimaux, 
one of the most eminent of the witnesses who testified 
on behalf of M. Zola, a professor at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, which is under the orders of the Ministry 
of War, was given leave of absence until the time 
came for his retirement on a pension. This punish- 
ment of witnesses has created the impression that 
France has entered upon a period of proscription, 
an impression which M. Meline deepened by declaring 
that if the existing law did not prove adequate to 
punish those who still protested against the chose jugée, 
fresh laws would be passed in order to bring the 
offenders within the vengeance of the Government. 
The extravagant respect for the chose jugée is a pose 
and a very absurd pose. It is the custom in France, 
a custom which has survived into the Republic, to 
hang a picture of the Crucifixion in every law court. 
It was this that gave M. Clémenceau an opportunity 
to make one of the most effective points of the trial. 
The incident is thus reported in the Zimes :— 

“We hear much talk,” said Clemenceau, “of the 
chose jugée.” M. Clemenceau raised his hand towards the 
immense painting of the Christ on the Cross hanging in 
view of the entire company over the heads of the scarlet 
robed judges. ‘“ Look there at the chose jugée. This 
image placed in our judgment halls recalls the most 
monstrous judicial error which the world has known. 
(There were ironical cries from the audience.) No, I 
am not one of his adorers, but I love him perhaps more 
than those who invoke him so singularly, to preach 
religious proscription ! ” 

It might be well to introduce the picture which is 
such a forcible reminder of the fallibility of human 
tribunals into our English Courts. It is always well 
to keep our judges from forgetting Pontius Pilate. 

The popular enthusiasm which 

The Rule of the greeted ‘the- spectacle of militarism 

Soldier. booted and spurred in the Courts of 
Justice is an abiding incentive to the 

chiefs of the Army to consider themselves as para- 
mount in the nation. While this is admitted by 
the friends of France, they are apt to console them- 
selves by the reflection that the junto at the head- 
quarters of the army have not even a General 
Boulanger whom they can put forward as Dictator. 
The value of this consolation, however, is some- 
what impaired by two considerations, First, nothing 
is easier than to make up a theatrical lay-figure which 
is all that conspirators need when they are arranging 
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a coup Wétat. Black horses quite as spirited as 
General Boulanger’s famous charger can be bought 
at any circus. Secondly, this insistence upon the 
need of a person capable of posing as Dictator is 
entirely to mistake the real danger of the situation. 
What the chiefs of the Army desire is not a Dictator 
but To Dictate. So long as they can compel the 
marionettes who form Ministries to dance at their 
bidding, ‘they have no desire to elevate one of their 
members to the perilous position of President. The 
necessity for taking such a step may possibly be 
forced upon them by the ambition of one of their 
number, but at present it is more probable that they 
will allow the outward machinery of the Republic 
to revolve as before, on condition that the hand 
that holds the lever shall not be that of the President 
or that of the Prime Minister, but that of the officers 
of the General Staff. ‘This can hardly be regarded 
as a change that makes for peace, 
The destruction of the American 
The Loss of the warship Jfaine in the harbour of 
“Maine.” Havana on the night of February 
16th by an explosion, the cause of 
which is still buried in mystery, has provoked a storm 
of passionate feeling-in the United States for which 
even the closest students of American affairs were 
unprepared. A good deal has been said about 
the reckless violence and hysterical. frenzy of the 
most widely-circulated New York journals, but not 
the wildest utterances of those prints could create 
such an impression of the lack of balance in the 
minds of a great section of the American public as 
the telegram which Mr. Smalley sent to the Zimes the 
day after the news of the disaster was known in New 
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York. What, for instance, can the nations of the Old 
World think of the state of agitation and spasm into 
which the loss of.a single ship could throw a great 
nation on reading such a telegram as this >— 

Be the cause what it may, the disaster has produced 

the profoundest impression. Personal and _ patriotic 
emotions alike are stirred, political apprehensions or 
hopes run high, and the financial world is shaken by the 
fear of a popular convulsion. The loss of one of these 
prized national ships, the appalling loss of life, the 
immensity of the explosion, the smouldering hostility of 
large classes ever ready to break into flame—these are 
only some of the causes which seem ominous of possible 
trouble. The wiser counsels, the spirit of prudent states- 
manship in Washington, might prove powerless in the 
face of an outburst of popular rage against Spain. 
All this, be it observed, merely because a ship blew 
up in Havana Harbour. It is, of course, a mistake 
to take Mr. Smalley too seriously ; but, to do him 
justice, he does not usually err in attaching too much 
importance to what he would probably call the 
howling dervishes of “yellow journalism.” But it 
has been our custom hitherto to regard the American 
Republic as unsinkable as a raft; nor have our 
pessimists in their worst moments ever dreamed of 
“popular convulsions” and “ the smouldering hostility 
of large classes breaking out into such a flame as to 
threaten the stability of the Government.” Yet it 
would seem that these fearful contingencies were 
brought vividly before the" minds of political and 
financial men in New York by such a comparatively 
trivial accident as an explosion in the magazine of a 
warship of the second class ! 


The conduct of Mr. McKinley and 


Jingoing the four Ministers most concerned, 
Governments 
into War. the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 


Gage, the Secretary for the Navy, 
Mr. Long, the Secretary of the Army, General Alger, 
has been characterised by the self-possession and self- 
control which might have been expected from sensible 
men and good patriots. One of Mr. McKinley’s 
Ministers is credited with the observation that come 
what may the President will not be Jingoed into war. 
This is as it should be, and we should expect nothing 
else ; but the marvellous thing is that those shrieking 
and yelling Bacchantes who are screaming for war 
with Spain as if it were the greatest boon which 
the gods could bestow upon mortals fail to 
perceive the extent to which all this fuss and flutter 
reflect upon the character of the nation in whose 
defence they are waxing so pen-valiant. A nation of 
seventy millions occupying a continent should no 
more tear its hair and rend its clothes because a ship 
gets blown up, even by a treacherous act of a Spaniard, 
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than Vanderbilt and Rockfeller should shudder at the 
thought of bankruptcy if some one cheated them 
out of a dollar. No more undignified spectacle has 
been presented to the worlt for a long time than the 
monstrously absurd fashion in which some American 
newspapers have dealt with an incident which, after all, 
is nothing so very alarming. All men-of-war have their 
holds full of bottled earthquake, and every now and 
then one blows up or goes down: it is all in the day’s 
work of the naval profession. The self-respect, the 
self-possession that spring from consciousness of 
strength count for more. in international currency 
than any battleship that ever was floated. 
The sensation occasioned by the loss 
me novignetion of the Maine was greater than it 
De Lome. might have been but for the fact that 
the explosion followed hard on the 
heels of the scandal which occasioned the resigna- 
tion of Sefior De Lome, the Spanish Minister at 
Washington. This diplomatist had the indiscretion 
to write a private letter to a friend in Cuba, in 
which he expressed with undiplomatic frankness 
his contempt for President McKinley, and his con- 
viction that the autonomy granted to Cuba was little 
more than a farce played to befool the American 
public. This letter was purloined by a Cuban patriot 
and published by the New York papers. All is fair in 
love and war, and the insurgents who are fighting 
for their lives cannot be blamed for striking below the 
belt. The publication of a private letter obtained by 
the agency of patriotic pickpockets is not exactly a 
thing to be proud of, but it was used to compel the 
instant resignation of De Lome, whose disappear- 
ance was hailed with a shriek of exultant delight by 
the Cubans and their sympathisers in the States, 
Diplomatists accredited to the United States will do 
well to follow Mr. Gladstone’s rule in times of crisis 
and never write a line that they are not prepared to 
see in all the newspapers next morning. 
The attempted assassination of the 


awe, King of Greece, which created some 
n ; 
Politics. excitement at the end of the month, 


was a rather fortunate incident for 
the Greek crown. The king was out driving with his 
daughter, when two men, who were apparently acting 
with others, opened fire upon the royal carriage from 
the ditch by the side of the road. One shot struck 
the groom in the leg, the others whistled harmlessly 
by. Seven shots were fired in all, but owing to the 
speed with which the carriage drove off, and the 
natural excitement of the would-be assassins, no harm 
was done to any one except the groom. The king, 
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who acted with courage and self-possession, stood up 
in front of his daughter in order to shield her from 
the bullets. Of course official Greece exploded into 
Te Deums and congratulations, and the lucky escape 
of the king from danger of death has tended to blunt 
much of the sharp criticism that might otherwise have 
endangered the dynasty. For rehabilitating the 
prestige of ministers or monarchs there is nothing hike 
an abortive assassination. So obvious is this that the 
temptation to fake an afénfe must sometimes be 
overpowering. In Guatemala, however, the assassins 
succeeded. President Barrios, a man of energy who 
had recently made himself dictator, was killed. For, 
in the New World, as in the Old, despotism is som:2- 
times tempered with assassination, 

* Some progress, although it is progress 


Prince Georgas of the slowest steam-roller descrip- 


for Crete. —_ tion, has been made towards straight- 
ening out matters in Thessaly and 
Crete. England, France and Russia have guaranteed 


a Greek loan which will enable the Hellenic Govern- 
ment to pay the indemnity and liberate Thessaly from 
the presence of the Turks. The Sultan has protested 
against evacuating Thessaly until the Cretan question 
is settled, and he has further complained to the 
Powers of the injury to the Cretan Mahommedans 
from the excessive prolongation of the present state 
of affairs. Russia, I am glad to hear, has by no 
means abandoned the candidature of Prince George. 
She has, on the contrary, in the most formal manner 
declared that, while she has no right to dictate to the 





POLO DE BERNABE. 
New Spanish Minister to Washington. 
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Powers, she refuses absolutely to make any other 
proposal. If Germany and Austria, who alone object to 
Prince George’s nomination, have any better proposal 
to make, Russia will not oppose it, but her own policy 
is fixed. As neither Germany nor Austria has any 
other proposal to make, either better or worse than 
this, we may take it that the candidature of Prince 
George will go through. Servia has intimated that 
she has no objection, and although Bulgaria will 
endeavour to strengthen her hand in Macedonia— 
where the usual atrocities have recommenced—we 
may safely hope that the will of Russia will 
be done. Fe 
In the Far East the situation seems 
Brighter Outlook to be improving. If only the editor 
of the Zimes had had sufficient 
patriotism to suppress the telegrams 
of his Pekin correspondent, the satisfaction of the 
British public over the settlement that has been 
arrived at would be without alloy. As it is, there is an 
uneasy feeling that British diplomacy has been “ bested” 
in the negotiations for the loan. Children and fools 
should never see anything half done, and in the course 
of delicate negotiations it is never well to confide to 
the gallery the secrets of the. chancelleries. -The 
Chinese are going to get their loan, but-it.will not be 
guaranteed by any government. It will be issued at 
4; per cent. at 88, half of it. being covered by an 
English and half by a German’ bank. . The Chinese 
have formally undertaken not to cede anything to any 
foreign Power in the Yangtse Valley. They have also 
promised to throw open all the inland waterways of 
China to steam navigation in June next. They have 
not consented to the construction of a railway into 
Yunnan, which we really do not need, but they have 
promised that a new treaty port shall be opened in 
Hunan in the course of two years. Sir Rdbert Hart’s 
post, that of Inspector-General of Maritime Customs, 
is to be held by a British subject so long as British 
trade in Chinese waters continues to exceed that of 
any other Power. On the whole this is a very good 
arrangement, but because it does not include the 
opening of Talienwan as a treaty port there is much 
dissatisfaction among our militant Jingoes. A con- 
cession which opens up all the internal waterways 
of China to foreign steamers is worth more to British 
trade than twenty Talienwans, 

Explanations given by Ministers 
concerning our relations with Russia 
on this and other points were very 
satisfactory. Russia has not annexed 
Port Arthur, neither has she attempted to exclude 


in 
China. 


Russia 
and 
Port Arthur. 
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British trade from that port. She has, on the con- 
trary, made an explicit declaration that when the 


Siberian Railway reaches any port in Chinese terrj- 7 


tory, that port will be open to the commerce of the 
world. It is assumed that that covers everything. 
But it would be perfectly possible to reconcile the 
Russian declaration with the establishment of a 
system of differential duties, or a Chinese wall of a 
Dingley tariff. The following is the text of the 
Russian Note :— 

Count Muravieff expressed great surprise at the agita- 
tion which appeared to prevail in England, both in the 
Press and official circles, on the subject of recent events 
in China, where English and Russian interests cannot be 
seriously antagonistic. Count Muravieff observed that 
various English statesmen of position had recognised it 
as perfectly natural that Russia should wish to have an 
outlet for her commerce on the coasts of the North 
Pacific. Any such port would be open to the ships of 
all the Great Powers, like other ports on the Chinese 
mainland. It would be open to the commerce of all the 
world, and England, whose trade interests were so 
important in those regions, would share in the advan- 
tage. 
The excitement which led many 
people to imagine that the partition 
of China was imminent has some- 
what gone down. Herr Von Bulau, 
in expounding the German policy i in relation to China, 
drily expressed -his disbelief in the vaticinations as to 
the imminent break up of the Chinese Empire. He 
said he had told an inquisitive diplomat, who had asked 
him_ how long he thought the Chinese Empire would 
continue to exist, that the Chinese Empire had existed 
for four thousand three hundred and seventy-seven 
years, and there was no reason why it should not go 
on éxisting for at least three thousand years longer. 
Three thousamd years is a long time, but it is well to 
remember that these old empires are very tough. 
Herr Von Bulau said he thought it would best 
correspond with German interests in the future to 
make, Kiao Chow a free port. He could not pledge 
himself to any one to do this, but reserved the same 
liberty of action which England had for instance at 
Hong Kong. If only the Germans will act at Kiao 
Chow as we have acted and are acting at Hong Kong, 
their presence on that peninsula will be a benefit to 
everybody. Whether they will do this remains to be 
proved. Meantime, there seems to be considerable 
prospect of difficulty in relation to the German claim 
for a monopoly of railways and minerals in the pro- 
vince of Shantung. Prince Henry of the mailed fist 
has by this time reached his destination. 


The Germans 


at 
Kiao Chow. 
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President Kruger was last month 
The Re-election elected for the fourth time President 
of P yy 
president Kruger. Of the ‘Transvaal by a decisive 
majority. The figures were : Kruger, 
12,858 ; Burger, 3753; Joubert, 2001. ‘The result is 
of course no indication of the opinion of the majority 
of the population of the Transvaal, for the majority of 
the population is absolutely disfranchised. The voting 
is entirely in the hands of the Boer oligarchy, who 
have at least the excellent quality of fidelity to a 
leader whom they know and trust. Whether they acted 
wisely or otherwise time 
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man. “The great Imperialist,” said President Steyn, 
“has only one object; that of the hoarding up of 
money-bags. Just now he was an Imperialist who, if 
he did not get his way, would become a Republican. 
He has traded on the national feeling of the people, 
all for the sake of riches.” President Steyn ought to 
have more sense. There are plenty of capitalists in 
South Africa whose one object is the swelling of their 
money-bags, but these gentlemen, such as the late 
Mr. Barnato and Mr. Robinson, have usually been 
in close touch with the Boers and President Kruger. 
Mr. Rhodes’ chief offence 





will show ; but there can 
be no doubt that Kruger spel alk 
can command the support ee ites 
of the immense majority 
of his own people. The 
immediate result of his 
re-election was the sum- 
mary dismissal of Chief 
Justice Kotzé, whose 
theory as to the right of 
the Supreme Court to 
pronounce upon the 
legality of the legislation 
of the Volksraad is in 
harmony with American 
rather than with British 
ideas. Chief Justice Kotzé 
was a liberal-minded man, 
who was insisting at 
Johannesburg on _ the 
making of concessions to 
the Outlanders at the 
very moment when Jame- 
son’s ill-timed raid threw 
the game into Kruger’s 
hands. Chief Justice 
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State Attorney Grego- 
rowski. Gregorowski, as his name indicates, is a 
Pole, and his chief distinction is that he was the 
judge who sentenced to death the Outlanders who 
took part in the abortive insurrection two years ago. 

Everything in South Africa turns 
upon the rivalry between the two 
forces, one of which is headed by 
President Kruger, the other by 
Mr. Rhodes. President Steyn, of the Orange Free 
State, has made a public attack upon Mr. Rhodes 
as the capitalist who, under the guise of Imperialism, 
sucked the life-blood from the veins of the working 
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is not that he sacrificed 
everything to his money- 
bags, but that he sacrificed 
his money-bags to the 
promotion of the Imperial 
idea. At the coming 
General Election in Cape 
Colony Mr. Rhodes will 
take his part, and that 
part will of necessity be 
a leading one. It is 
expected that his oppo- 
nents will have a majority 
in the new House, but 
he will come back at the 
head of a powerful oppo- 
sition. It will be prim- 
arily an English oppo- 
sition, but he will always 
be open to a deal with the 
more reasonable of the 
Dutch party. 








Mr. Cham- 
The Future Cc —— 
Government Derlain hav- 
of ing had time 

— Rhodesia. ‘ 
to receive 


[Duffus Bros., Fohannesbure. ; 
and consider the report 


of Sir Alfred Milner as 
to the best way of providing for the future government 
of Charterland, has issued his proposals in the form of 
a Parliamentary paper. The details of the alterations 
in the constitution of the Board and the local 
administration of the country have attracted com- 
paratively little attention, nor need they be dis- 
cussed at length. It is sufficient to know that they 
meet with the approval of Sir Alfred Milner, who 
probably framed them after his confab with Mr. 
Rhodes. Sir Alfred Milner, by-the-bye, is being 
tested and tried, and so far the tighter the place he 
has been in, the better does he acquit himself. 
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There will be no more life directors on the board of 
the Company. The shareholders will elect all the 
directors. The Secretary of State is to have a power 
of veto or suspension over all minutes, orders, or 
resolutions dealing with the administration, Northern 
Rhodesia is left entirely in the hands of the Com- 
pany for the present. Southern Rhodesia is to be 
governed by an administrative council composed of a 
majority of nominees of the Company, with the addi- 
tion of four elected members. The Administrator 
will be appointed at present by the Company, but 
there will be attached: to hima Resident Commissioner 
appointed and paid by the Crown, who will be the 
eyes and ears of the High Commissioner. He will 
not interfere with the Administrator except as regards 
the employment of armed forces. His functions will 
be confined to controlling those forces, and to keeping 
himself informed as to everything that is going on in 
the country. The Commandant of the Forces will be 
appointed and paid by the Crown, and will never take 
action without consulting the Resident Commissioner. 
All legislation in future is to be effected by Ordinances 
of the Administrator in Legislative Council, which are 
subject to confirmation by the High -Conimissioner, 
or they may be disallowed by the Secretary of 
State within a year. The Company, however, 
is to have control of all fiscal legislation; and 
a veto on all 
Council. Practically, therefore, the Gompany-remains 
where it was, without the control of its armed forces, 
with the. addition of four elected members on the 
Legislative Council, and with a representative of the 
High Commissioner at Bulawayo to keep an eye on 
everything that is going on. » There is nothing in the 
new scheme to prevent Mr. Rhodes being reappointed 
managing director of the new Company, if ‘the share- 
holders elect him, which it is pretty safe to say they 
will do, if they are free to give expression to their 
own wishes. 

The news from Uganda is more 
reassuring. ‘Major Macdonald’s _ill- 
luck seems to have deserted him at 
last, for his last despatch brought the 
welcome news of his victory over Mwanga. A 
Parliamentary Paper has been published which informs 
us for the first time what Macdonald’s mission was. 
He had to explore the territory lying between Uganda 
and the Italian sphere. of influence on the north-east 
coast. His Soudanese objected to leave Uganda on 


Good and Bad 
News from 
Africa. 


any such errand. Their objections, which are stated 
with all the precision of a bill of costs, seem to be by 


laws passed by the Legislative 
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no means ill-founded. 

Guards to Gibraltar :— 
1. That they were tired of being constantly marched 

about, whilst other companies remained comfortably in 


stations. 

2. That they were not allowed to take their women 
with them. 

3. That they were going to a foodless and waterless 
country, where they would all die. 

4. That they were underpaid and insufficiently fed. 

5. That young and inexperienced officers were sent out 
to command them who did not know their language and 
would not listen to their complaints. 

6. That it was through them that we were masters 
of the country ; and yet they were treated like donkeys. 

7. That they had been fired upon when they had only 
returned to lay their grievances before me ; and, finally, 
threatened to go over to the Germans, or build a fort of 
their own and raid the surrounding country. 


As if to balance the good news from Uganda, last 
month brought the news that the Angonis are up in 
North Nyassaland; and as they must be 30,000 
fighting men, our Administrator, with only. 400 men 
at his call, has his hands pretty full. 
Ministers on the whole have fairly 
good reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon the opening of the 
Session. In the debate on _ the 
Address they succeeded in dissipating a good many 
delusions that had becn sedulously ' propagated — 
chiefly by their own followers. Lord Salisbury in par- 
ticular gave assurances as to the aims and objects of 
his policy which have elicited enthusiastic approval 
even from the Liberal leaders. The debates on the 
Address were got through in good time without any 
serious damage to the Ministerial majority, and 
Ministers were able-to lay their two great measures 
before the House of Commons before the end of the 
month, | What is more, both of the schemes—that for 
the reform of Irish Local Government and that for 
the strengthening of the Army—-have been received 
with a chorus of approval, which seems to indicate the 
absence of any serious opposition. 
The only full-dress debate that took 
ae place on the Address was raised on 
Frontier Policy. the question of frontier policy in the 
North-West of India. So far as the 
past was concerned, the Government was practically 
reduced to one argument. Sir Henry Fowler, they 
said, had approved of the Durand agreement. 
Thereby he had committed the Government to the 
extension of what is called the Scinde policy—so 
successfully introduced by Sir Robert Sandeman in 
Beloochistan—to the Tochi Valley in the region 
formerly held sacred to the policy of Lord Lawrence. 
The Liberals, therefore, it was contended, were out 


It was worse than sending the 
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of court in protesting against the still further applica- 
tion Of the Scinde policy to Chitral. To this, of 
course, the Liberals opposed the obvious reply that 
because the Scinde policy was tentatively applied in a 
region where it seemed to be safe and popular, they 
saw no reason for thrusting it upon another territory 
where it was both dangerous and unpopular. This, 
however, is only a matter of party recrimination 
which need not concern us. 
Lord George Hamilton made four 
Our Future proposals with a view of defining 
Frontier Policy. g policy worthy the support of both 
sides of the House. His eirenicon 


+ consists of the following propositions :— 


MPS ER 2 


First, that the one primary duty of a frontier officer 


should be to allay the suspicions of the tribes as to our 


intentions, and to make it clear to them that while we 


| have power to enforce our own rights we are ready to 





respect the rights of others. . 

Secondly, that no measures ‘proposed for an advance 
should be approved unless they are such as to amply 
compensate the risk and expenditure associated with it. 

Thirdly, that no fresh administrative responsibility 
should be undertaken unless it was found to be essential 
for the performance of obligations already incurred. 

Fourthly, that we should. keep the Scinde systems and 
the Punjab systems to their respective and legitimate 
spheres of influence, and not harshly seek to introduce 
the Southern system into the North under different 
conditions. 


These principles are excellent so far as they go. 
The amusing thing is that they should be brought 
forward by the Ministry which is responsible for the 
recent war. It would be difficult to frame four 
principles which run more directly counter to all that 
the Government has done on the North-West Frontier. 
They remind us of a burglar caught red-handed, who, 
when brought before the Court, rebuked the magis- 
trate for referring to past issues, and appealed to him 
for his concurrence in the principles by which he 
proposed to govern his future actions, to wif, first, 
Honesty is the best policy ; second, Thou shalt not 
steal ; third, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
That burglar’s three principles bore about as directly 
upon the crime for which he was standing his trial as 
Lord George Hamilton’s four principles stand in 
relation to the policy which the Opposition impeached. 
On a party vote, however, the House accepted the 
principles, and condoned the policy which the 
principles condemned. 

Day by day it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to recognise the Government 
that exists in the Indian Empire as 
a British Government. Judging from 
the new law of sedition, which cuts up by the roots 
the liberty of the press, India might have already 
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been conquered and annexed to Russia. Lord Elgin 
and his colleagues certainly seem to be diligently 
preparing for the advent of the Cossack. A few 
more bills like Mr. Chalmers’ press gag and the 
Tsar find himself as much at home in 
Calcutta as in Siberia or Poland. But it is not 
only in suppressing the liberty of the press and 
speech that the despots of 
Simla are approximating the Government of India to 
the Government of Russia. “Nothing is more opposed 
to English principles, nothing more abhorred by 
English sentiment, than the abominable practice of 
imprisonment without trial by order of the Govern- 
ment. But the Natu Brothers of Poona have been in 
gaol since last August untried, with no opportunity of 
clearing themselves from the charge which has never 
been formulated against them, and with no chance of 
being heard in their own defence. Their detention is 
in flat violation of Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus 
and all the principles of law and liberty and justice 
which are to Britons what Britain means. Yet Lord 
George Hamilton refuses either to release them or to 
send them for trial, alleging the usual formula of the 
authors of /ttres de cachet. But this is not merely to 
endanger England’s rule in India. It is to dethrone 
it and to put Russian rule in its place. For my part 
I love Russia, but I don’t believe in paying Lord 
Elgin to govern India on Russian principles. 

“As near Home Rule as they dare 
make it” was the prediction made 
four years ago about the Irish Local 
Government Bill of this Session. 
The prediction is fulfilled. It leaves Dublin Castle 
intact, but it radically reforms the whole machinery of 
local administration. The Grand Juries are super- 
seded by County Councils, the Baronial Presentment 
Sessions by District Councils. Both are to be elected 
by an electorate of peers, qualified women, and all 
Parliamentary electors. There are to be no alder- 
men, but the chairmen of the District Councils will 
have seats ex officio on the County Councils. All ex 
officios are banished from the Boards of Guardians, 
The elections will be triennial. Peers may be elected 
to County Councils, but neither priests nor women. 
Women, however, will for the first time be admitted 
to citizenship in Ireland. Whatever other virtues the 
Bill may possess, it certainly deserves our cordial 
support as a great measure of enfranchisement for 
If it passes as it stands, we shall soon be 


will 
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Bill. 


women, 


‘running an agitation in England to secure for English- 


women the same clear statutory title to the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship as that now to be given to 
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in the counties of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and we 7 statesmal 
purpose, at a great saving, as we hope, of time, labour, 7 





and friction, to give Generals commanding districts in J revolutio 
time of peace some of the responsibilities they will have |) loved hit 
] to undertake in war. > the stau 
i “ As you were,” only a little more so, is not a bad (of men. 
i] summary of the new scheme. 
i The little General Election which Miss W 
The began in July was fought out to a 
4 By-Elections. close last month. The results on - 
i A the whole tend to confirm the woman Vv 
iii Liberals in their confidence in the result of the next represent 
| appeal to the country. The Westminster Gazette thus differenc 
' summarises the net result of the by-elections that James St 
Hi have taken place since 1895 :— Willard. 
ij Excluding Ireland, there have been in all thirty-eight [} ome was 
i i vacancies since the beginning of the present Parliament, k the othe 
j which in 1892 were held by 19 Liberals and 19 Unionists, | teetotaler 
/ and in 1895 by 13 Liberals and 25 Unionists. They are 
Hi now held as in 1892 by 19 Liberals and 19 Unionists. both too 
ie At the General Election of 1895 the state of parties the same 
Vi “was, excluding Ireland : 
' : Photographed by} t (Smith, Evanston, 11. eee ng Y rae sought th 
' j diy -tinsniina ale neon: oe tee ads Sali es ta aae ts cuveged - their al 
He ne seesennanannsasssscasceeseeseten ath de 
Tape ; i as Now, at the by-elections (excluding Ireland) there have 
14 their er - Ireland. Mr. Gerald Balfour's Bill was been thirty-eight vacancies including the eight uncontested of moral 
i well received on all sides of the House. The only seats, A’ simple rule-of-three sum yields the following sections 
a two points on which difficulties may arise are the _ result :— speaking 
| authority of the Local Government Board and the Out of 25 Tory seats Liberals have won 7. ‘ieee 
ie ie Rene +» 390 ye », ought to win Io9. consp: 
' provisions for dividing the Government grant between ; .”13 Liberal seats Tories have won 1. By man 
landlord and tenant. » 177 9 me, ongnt to win 23. | of the 
The essential idea of the Army This would give us for the result of the next General Willard’s 
The Increase scheme brought forward. by . Mr. —? al a 
wl i i Great Britain...... {Unionists....... 294 
the Army. Brodrick is to add 25,000 men to Ce ee 273 than in | 
the Army, to add a million to the Add Ireland (Unionists 21, Nationalists 82) and we get :— Lady He 
Army estimates. The only thing in the scheme which Unionists .... 66... seeeeeeeeeeeeees 315 lad 
s é ; PRU sive. cb clver ees 273 am g 
appeals to the man in the street is the increase of RM 82f 355 ciently re 
Tommy Atkins’ pay from a shilling to 1s. 3d. per or the exact state of parties as it was in 1892. the mem 
day. .As this, increase of my.” accompanied with a The public life of England lost one — her frien 
decrease of the lump sum paid when he leaves the sir of its best elements last month when § must hay 
Army from £20 to £7, the change is not quite to James Stansfeld. Sir James Stansfeld passed away. | of genuit 
good as it looks. Here is Mr. Brodrick's summary In all that is highest and noblest in| Lady 
of the results which his scheme will secure :— the life of the nation he was “the noblest Roman of F Jast adr 
For home defence we shall have enough Regulars, them all.” No other English statesman in our time § lation of 





completely equipped with Artillery at the rate of five guns 
per 1,000 bayonets and sabres, for our three Army Corps. 
For minor emergencies we shall be able to send a force of 


united such lofty idealism with such admirable 
practical common sense. Compared with this friend of 


Willard 


ronee men =e caine. ast oe: mee ramets or Mazzini and of Mrs. Butler, Mr. Gladstone is but a Sig 
ransferring men from one unit to another. For a large ; . PS 
war our two Army Corps will be complete. To meet the superb opportunist. I never had a stauncher friend Prog! 
annual drafts for the force abroad we shall set up this or one whose instincts I found by experience were 
sh gn sn a reduce a eee page 600 va a so invariably sound on all questions of morality. | where to’ 
avalry regiment below 350; a battery below 100. We f ; . ne : é 
draw the Line and Militia more closely together, and give He was an enthusiast for liberty, mand and righteous spend th 
the Militia a great stimulus to efficiency. We improve ness. But he was never a fanatic or a prig, but § arrival at 
the avasygery wie’ soldier with the ener: -_ _ always the broad-spirited, wide-souled, warm-hearted shop. N 
prospect of employment on retirement. We intend for the ; ; . a, : 
first time for twenty-six years ta train the troops by large ™4" of affairs. In him perished our last link with The co 
manceuvres, which will take place this year during August the Europe of 1848. No other leading English | seeking t 
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statesman held so high a place in the affection of the 
revolutionists .of fifty years ago. All who knew him 
loved him. He was the most sagacious of counsellors, 
the staunchest of friends, and the most chivalrous 
of men. 
The same month that struck down 
the man who more than all others 
had identified himself with the cause 
, of womanhood, called hence the 
woman who more than any other in the New World 
represented the same idea, There was a great 
difference between Sir 


Miss Willard. 
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Liverpool Street Station from half-past six o’clock to 
eight o’clock every morning to provide rest and warmth 
for early travellers who have to wait about some time 
before going to business. 


Seeking, let us hope to find. It is a scandal such 
provision was not made long ago. ‘That search is one 
sign. Another is that the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association is proposing to do something to 
provide decent lodging-houses for single women in 
London. No one who has not actually slept in 
the existing lodging-houses “for women has any idea 
of the crying need there is for a decent bed 

for a decent woman in 





James Stansfeld and Miss 
Willard. To begin with, 
one was a brewer and 
the other was a red-hot 
teetotaler. But au fond 
both took their stand on 
the same principles, both 
sought the same end, and 
their almost simultaneous 
death deprives the cause 
of moral reform in both 
sections of the English- 
speaking world of its most 
conspicuous champion. 
By many on this side 
of the Atlantic Miss 
Willard’s departure will 
be almost more keenly felt 
than in her native land. 
Lady Henry Somerset, I 
am glad to see, had suffi- 
ciently recovered to attend 
the memorial service for 
her friend in London, It 





~—— 


this great city. Last 
Was) year, say the B.W.T.A., 

* *| women of unquestioned 
good character attempted 
suicide simply because 
theyhadnohome. Anight 
in a cheap lodging-house 
for women is enough to 
drive a respectable girl 
desperate. A third, and 
perhaps the most promis- 
ing sign of all, is . the 
statement that a little 
Fifeshire town of 1200 
persons which has_ had 
the pluck to run its own 
public-house on a muni- 
cipal basis has made a 
net profit of £500, with 


which it proposes to 
supply the town with 
electric light. Some day 


the London County 
Council will own all the 
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must have been a source 
of genuine satisfaction to 
Lady Henry that her 
last admirable letter on the subject of the regu- 
lation of vice in India had appeared before Miss 
Willard passed away. 

Slowly but surely the work of social 
reform keeps inching along. One 
great social want in London has 
long been the need of a decent place 
where toilers who arrive by the workmen’s trains might 
spend the hour or so that intervenes between their 
arrival at the city terminus and the opening of their 
shop. Now at last we read :— 


The council of the East London Church Fund are 
seeking to arrange for the opening of a city church near 
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Progress. 
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public-houses in London, 
and when that day comes 
there be no need 
for rates, We shall run the city on the profits which 
now fatten the publican and the brewer. 
The London County Council Elec- 
The tion has been fought out vigorously to 
L.C.C. Election. the end. Every seat was contested ; 
the average standard of candidates 
was high, and all the great guns from Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Balfour have been brought into action. The 
result will be known on March 3, long before these pages 
meet the eye of the reader. ‘ The general expectation 
in London at the end of February was that the Progres- 
sives would be at least as successful in the Council 
as they have been in the School Board Election, 
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will 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Feb. 1. Great Britain withdrew her condition re- 


2? 


9 


© 


Ir. 


- 
od 


. National Convention 


. Select Committee of 


of Ta-lien-wan. 


quiring of China the openin 
tates, 


Sameer blizzard in the United § 


Belgian Government decided to reduce the 


Excise dues on refined sugar to 15f. 
The Emperor of Korea refused to take up his 
residence at the Russian Legation. _ 
Colonel Picquart examined bya Secret Council 
of Inquiry at Fort Mont Valérien. 


. A deputation from London vestries waited on 


the Marquis of Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire, 

Colonel Woronoff, Russian military adviser to 
the Chinese Government, commenced his 
duties at Pekin. 

The Dominion Parliament opened at Ottawa. 

Lectures at the Universities in Austria sus- 
pended by the Government owing to the 
extension of the students’ strike. 

Committee of the 


a 


. Explosion and total loss, at Havana, of the 


U.S. Battleship Maine. 270 lives lost. 


. Mass Meeting at St. James’ Hall in memory of 


the Irish Rising of 1798. 

Strike of officers of the British India Steam- 
ship Company ended. 

Debate in Canadian Parliament on the Yukon 
Railway Bill, 


. Prince of Wales presided, at Marlborough 


House, over the first meeting of the Royal 
Commission for the Paris Exhibition of 1909. 


. Army Estimates for 1898-99 issued. 


Termination in Paris of the Zola trial on the 
xsth day. M. Zola sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 fr. 

Prince of Wales presented the prizes at the 
Shire Horse Show. 


. Debate in the French Chamber on the Dreyfus 


affair and Zola trial. 





Prince of Wales’ 
Hospital Fund held 
their First Annual 
Meeting at Marl- 
borough House. 


of Wales opened at 
Cardiff. 

Mr. R. E. Bredon 
appointed Deputy 
Inspector - General 
of Customs in 
China. 

A special meeting of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce in Lon- 
don to consider the 

uestion of Sugar 
ounties, 


the Legislative 
Council in Calcutta 
reported on the 
Sedition Law 
Amendment Bill. 
Memorandum on the 
financial aspect of 
German Naval De- 





3. 


16. 





. By-election held in the Cricklade Divisi: 


Alderman Richardson (L.) 
Hon. F. W. Lambton (L.U.)... 


6,286 

6,011 

Liberal majority... abi, nae 275 
(Liberal gain. 

On the death of Mr, George Dixon, a vacancy 
occurred in the representation of the Edgbas. 
ton Division of Birmingham, Mr. Lowe 
elected without opposition. 

A by-election was held in Pembrokeshire on 


the retirement of Mr. Rees Morgan 

Davies, with the following result :— 

Mr. W. Wynford Philipps (L. gore 

Hon. Hugh Campbell ial 3,400 
Liberal majority + 2,670 

1895 :—Mr. W. R. M. Davies (R.), 4.550; 

Sir C, E. G. Philipps (C.), 3,970. Radical 


majority, 580. 
n of 
Wilts, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 
ord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice (L.), 5,624; 
Viscount = Emlyn 
C.), 5,135. Liberal 
majority, 489. 1395: 
Mr. A. Hopkinson, 
U.), 4,679; Lord 
Edmond _ Fitz. 
maurice (L.), 4,580, 
Unionist majority, 
99- 
AES 


SPEECHES. 


Feb. 1. Sir John Gorst, 
at the Education 
Office, Whitehall, 
on Grants to Even- 
ing Continuati 
Schools. 

Mr. John Burns, at 
Battersea, on the 
Need of Municipal 
Service in the Sup- 

Trams, 


ply of 
Water and Gas for 
the Community. 


_ 








fence submitted to 
the Reichstag. 

Trial of M. Zola and 
the publisher of the * 

Aurore begun in 
Paris. 
Blue-book on Indian Frontier Question issued. 
Strike of officers of the British India Com- 
any’s steamers at Bombay, Moulmein, 
= hal Calcutta, Madras and Colombo. 

Parliament ‘reassembled ; Queen’s Speech. 

Liquor Commission sat. 

In the Reichstag, Herr von Biilow made a long 
statement regarding the German Govern- 
ment’s policy in China. 

Cyclone at Mackay, in Queensland, ‘destroyed 
three churches, two hotels, and other build- 


ings. 

The London County Council approved the 
expenditure of £200,000 to provide addi- 
tional protection from fire. 


. President Kruger re-elected by an immense 


M. ag editor of the J/utransigeant, 
sentenced to five days’ imprisonment for an 
alleged libel in the Dreyfus affair. 

Sefior Dupuy de Léme, Spanish Minister at 
Washington, tendered his resignation. 

The Queen visited wounded soldiers at Netley 
Hospital. 

The Chinese Government granted the right to 
Great Britain to extend the Burmah railway 
to Yannan. 

Opening of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place, by Viscount Peel. 


. Both Houses of Convocation and the House. of 


Laymen met at Westminster. 
Lord William Nevill sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude for forgery. 


From Fudge, New York.] 


THE LITTLE CHINESE CUR IN A FIX. 


Parliamentary paper published relating to pro- 
cone Changes in the Administration of 
ritish South African Company. 
. Colonel Picquart was retired from the French 
rmy. 
. Attempted assassination at Athens of the King 
of Greece. 
German members left the Bohemian Diet. 
M. Zola and the Manager of the Aurore signed 
formal appeal against their sentences. 


27. Arrest of the would-be assassin of the King of 


Greece. 


By-Elections. 


Feb. 3. A vacancy took place at South Le 


hampton owing to the death of N 
Villiers. A by-election was held with the 
following result :— 

Mr. i; L. Gibbons (L.U.) 
Mr. G. R. Thorne (L.) ) 


Unionist Majority ... ... xt 
(No change.) 

Sir Samuel Scott was elected without opposition 
for West Marylebone in room of Sir Horace 
Farquhar, elevated to the Peerage. 

Owing to the death of Sir Henry Havelock 
Allan, a vacancy occurred in South-East 
Durham. A by-election was held with the 
following result ;— 


nan wn 


~ 
° 


2. 


. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 


. Mr. 


M. Lockroy, in the 
French Chamber, 
on the Naval Policy 
of France. 

Lord ‘Tweedmouth, 

at Enfield, censured the Government. 


. Mr. Arnold Forster on Army Reform. 


Lord Onslow, at Deptford, on the London 
County Council Election. 

Mr. G, W. E, Russell, at Queen’s Hall, 
on the Horrors permitted i in Eastern Europe 
under the present Government. 


. Prince Henry of Orleans, in Paris, on French 


Colonial Projects on the Upper N 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, at Leeds, on the "Govern- 
ment’s Policy in China, 


. Sir John Gorst, at Cambridge, on the County 


Councils and Technical Education. 


. Mr. Tom Mann, at Lambeth Baths, on the 


Problem of the Unemployed. 
at Hanley, on 
Foreign Affairs. 
The Duke of Devonshire, at Westminster, 
on the position of Liberal Unionism. 


. Mr. John Morley, at Bloomsbury, on Social 


Settlements. 
M. Jaurés, in Paris, on Civil Justice. 


. Duke of Devonshire, at Queen’s Hall, on the 


Government’s Policy towards the London 
County Council. 

Asquith, at the Eighty Club, on the 
Power of the House of Lords. 


7. Sir Matthew White Ridley, at Battersea, on 


London Municipal Government. 
Zola, in Paris, on What Constitutes the 
Honour and Glory of France. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s 

motion for withholding as- 

sent to the scheme for the 
management of the Berriew 

School carried by 53 to 16. 

Lord Wemyss called attention 
to importance of the Militia 
Force. Lords Wantage, Gal- 
loway, Raglan, Minto and 
Lansdowne took part in the 
discussion. 

Lord Pembroke brought Royal 
Message acknowledging Ad- 

ress. 

Lord Kimberley asked a ques- 
tion on the West African 
situation. 

22, Statement by Lord Salisbury 
on reported French advance 
into Sokoto. 

24. Bills read a second time: To 
amend the law of bail public 
records, 

Statements by Lord Salisbury 
on Greek loan and evacua- 
tion of Thessaly, and on M. 
Hanotaux’s replies regarding 
French force in West Africa. 

Lord Wemyss resumed dis- 
cussion on the Militia. 

25. Questions asked 
plague in Bombay. 

28. Business entirely formal. 


21. 


o 


House of Commons. 


8 Parliament re-assembled ; 
Queen’s Speech read by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Address in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech moved by Colonel 
Lockwood. 

A Debate on the Queeis 
Speech raised by 6ir William 
Harcourt’s criticism of the 
Government’s Policy in 
India, Europe and the Sou- 
dan; Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir 
Charles Dilke and others 





0° 
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. Lord Kimbz srley, 


From the Critic.] 


A MODERN VOLTAIRE. 


Sir W. Harcourt, at Bury, on the Radical 
Party, the Government’s dangerous financial 
policy, and its mistakes in Foreign and Home 
Affairs. 

M. Labori, at Paris, in defence of M. Zola. 

. Mr. H. M. Stanley, at Lowestoft, on South 
Africa. 

M. Méline, in the French Chamber, on Civil 
and Military Power. 


. Mr. Balfour, at Stepney, on the Government’s 


View of Municipal L ife. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone‘ and Lord Ripon, at 
Marylebone, on the London County Council. 
at Oxford, on Indian and 
Foreign Affairs. 


. Lord Herschell, at Brighton, on the Numerous 


Wars under the present Government, 
_ He 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


Feb, 8, The Lord Chancellor read the Queen’s 


. Read a first time: 


Speech, took the oath and subscribed the 
roll on his promotion to an Earldom. 
e Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech 
b sate by Lord Hardwicke and seconded by 
Lord Albemarle. 
A debate on the Queen’s Speech was begun by 
Lord Kimberley and continued by Lord 
Salisbury, who justified the Government’s 
wry both in India and the Soudan, which 
ad been criticised by Lord Kimberley. 
The Address agreed to. 


. Lord Dudley presented a Bill to amend the law 


relating to limited companies; the Lord 
Chancellor one to amend the law of evidence 
in criminal cases. Both Bills read a first 
time. 
Bill for the revision of the 
statute law ; a Bill to codify marine insurance. 
Read a second time: Bill to amend the law 
relating to copyright. 


{January 22. 


10, 


. Debate on 


following. 
g. Debate on the Address resumed 
by Mr. Davitt. 
Discussion on Irish distressed 
areas, in which Mr, J. Dillon, 
Mr, Gerald Balfour, and Mr. John Morley 
took part. 

Discussion on the candidature of Prince George 
of Greece as Governor of Crete, 

Debate on the Address continued. Mr. Davitt’s 
Amendment that Irish distress called for 
immediate remedies was negntived by 235 
to 153. 

Discussion on slavery in Zatizibar. 

the Address continued. Irish 
Home Rule discussed by Messrs. J. Red- 
mond, O’Kelly, J. Dillon, A. Balfour, Sir 
W. Harcourt and others, 

Questions asked > war correspondents, 
Kohat salt duty, Greek, loan, Indian War, 
and Admiralty contracts in relation to strikes. 


. Adjourned Debate on the Address. Mr. Lawson 


Walton moved an Amendment condemning 
the policy pursued by the Indian Government 
in the military occupation of Chitral, and the 
consequent war on the North-West Frontier. 
Lord George Hamilton, Sir H. Fowler and 
others took part in the debate. 


. Debate on Mr. Lawson Walton’s Amendment 


to the Address continued by Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Curzon, Sir . Harcourt and Mr. 
Balfour. Ona Division—for the Amendment, 
208 ; against, 311. 


. Debate on the Address resumed on Mr. Dillon’s 


Amendment demanding equality of education 
for Roman Catholics in Ireland. Mr. Har- 
rington, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Lecky, and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour took part. 

Debate on Mr. Dillon’s Amendment on the 
Address resumed. ‘The Amendment was 
negatived without a division. 

Sir W. Wedderburn moved an Amendment, 
that owing to the miseries endured by the 
people of India, careful inquir should be 
made into their present condition. 
Amendment was withdrawn. 
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Mr. Balfour moved the suspension of the 
twelve o'clock rule, which was carried. 
Debate on the Address resumed. Mr. 


Herbert Roberts moved an Amendment to 
the law relating to sedition in India. Sir J. 
Leng, Lord G. Hamilton and others took 
part in the discussion. Amendment negatived 
by 182 to 109. 

Mr. Wood’s Amendment on servants of the 
Post Office being deprived of* the franchise 
and political agitation was negatived by 163 
to 86. Mr. Lough, Sir. J. Fergusson, and 
Mr. Hanbury took part in the debate. 

A Discussion followed on the deportation of 
paupers from Great Britain to Ireland. The 
Address was then agreed to. 

Mr. Dalziel asked a question about West Africa, 
to which Mr. Chamberlain replied. 

Mr. Balfour moved a Resolution with regard to 
the business of Supply. 

First ‘reading of Bill to make provision with 
respect to registration of electors for Local 
Government in Ireland. 

House went into Committee of Supply. 

Discussion on French advance in West Africa. 

Discussion on Indian poverty and the expense 
of the Frontier War, in which Sir W. 
Wedderburn, Lord George Hamilton, and 
Sir H. Fowler took part. 

Mr. Daly’s Congested Districts Board (Ireland 
Compulsory | Purchase Powers Bill negatived 
by 223 to 13 

Question on ‘telegram from West Africa; Mr. 
Chamberlain replied. 

Motion moved by Mr. 
227 to 130. 

Bill to amend the Prisons Acts introduced. 

Amendment moved by Sir Charles Dilke to 
reduce item on mission to Abyssinia, rejected 
by 162 to 76. 

Statement by Mr. Chamberlain with regard to 
West African territory. 

Questions asked regarding Hai-Nan. 

Mr. Brodrick explained the Government’s 
military policy. 

Bill to amend the Merchants Shipping Act 
1894) introduced. 

Discussion on Army Estimates, in which 
Sir J. Fergusson, Lord C. Beresford, Mr. 
Labouchere, and others took part. 

Second reading of Parish Councils Scotland 
Registration Ireland) Sheriffs Depute Tenure 


Dillon negatived by 





Scotland Bills. 
OBITUARY. 
3 31. Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 81. 
eb. 4. Mr. Edward Lund, F.R.C.S., 


5- 


Ir. 


12. 


13. 


17. 


a 
. Dr. Billing, D.D., 


. Sir James Mackie, K.C.M.G., 


Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton, 
bridge, 62. 

General John Cochrane, U.S.A., 84. 

Mrs. Sidney Potter, 9r. 

Mr. Satchell Hopkins, 72. 

Mr. T. Horlack Basta: ard. 
Bishop Selwyn, 5r. 

Count Kalnoky, at Vienna, 66. 

Dr. Paul Kayser, Leipzig, 52. 

Sir James Stansfeld, 77- 

Miss Frances W illard, 58. 

Mr. John Whitton, at Sydney late New South 
Wales Engineer-in-Chief), 79. 

Miss Blyth, at Edinburgh, 81. 

Professor Von Liezen Mayer, historical painter, 


Leys School, Cam- 


Bishop of Bedford, 64. 

Mrs. Goschen. 

Mr. F. Wootton Isaacson, M.P., 61. 

M.B., 60. 

Tai Wen Kun (father of the King of Korea). 

Mgr. J. V. Cleary (Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Canada), 69. 

Mgr. Sergius Metropolitan of Moscow’. 

Mr. Frederick Tennyson, gr. 


Other Deaths Announced. 


General Sir M. K. Kennedy, K.C.S.I.; Mr, G. T. 
Clark ; Earl of ae ag! Viscountess Barring- 
ton; Major- General A. H. H. Walsh; Rev. Dr. 
Carson; General Faby Major- General A. A. 
Munro; Mr. William MM ason; Rev. E. T. 


Hitchens, D.D.; 
geon Lieut. -Colonel D. hi McFall ; 
Clarke ; 


. M. Matheson; Sur- 
Sir Philip H. 
M. Ferdinand Fabre ; M. Olte Leprune ; 


Mr. 


Miss F, E. Morgan ; Major-General Hon. G. T. 


Devereux ; 
and Lieutenant S. Ives de 


R. Holden-Rose ; 


intzow. 


Lieut.-Colonel 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


THE MARQUIS 


I—THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN OF THE DAY. 


ONG ago, in the days before Mr. Balfour was 
L admitted even to a subordinate place in the 
Administration, we were discussing one morning in 
the library in Carlton House Gardens the parlous state 
of the national fortunes. It was in the days when Mr. 
Chamberlain was the rising hope of the semi-Socialistic 
Radicals, and when Mr. Schnadhorst was his. prophet. 
Party was supreme. Whig and Tory all agreed in one 
thing—in being much more interested in the fortunes of 
their particular faction than in the welfare of their 
country. Newspapers wrote, statesmen spoke as if the 
sole test of principles and politics was the effect which 
they would have on the:electorate at the next general 
election. It was a time, I lugubriously declared, when 
we seemed to have reversed the old maxim, for all were 
for their party and none were for the State. 

Mr. Balfour listened with the sympathetic interest 
which is the secret of so much of his charm, but dissented 
somewhat from the sweeping generalisation. ‘‘ There is a 
great deal of truth in what you say, with the majority of 
men on both sides, but things are not quite so bad.” 
“Not so bad !” I exclaimed... “ I only wish I could believe 
it. But I put it to you. You know everybody who is in 
politics. Can you tell me one man, I don’t care of what 
party, in Parliament or out of it, who habitually and 
naturally always thinks of his country first and only after- 
wards of his party? Who is there of all our. Ministers or 
leaders of Opposition who dwells continually on the 
thought of England, as the great Elizabethans did, who 
realises her great place in the world, and who, in short, 


lives for the Empire as every one else lives for his party?” © 


Mr. Balfour hesitated for a moment. Then he said, 
somewhat reluctantly, “I admit that there are not 
many.” ‘‘Many!” I exclaimed. “I do not ask for 
many. I ask for one—only a solitary one.”  “ Yes,” 
replied Mr. Balfour ; “I do know of one who always 


looks at things from the standpoint you describe; . 


but then,” he added, with a laugh, “ you do_not. like him.” 
“You mean your uncle?” “ Yes,” said he; “but I. do 
not say it because he is my uncle. I say it because it 
is the fact. He always looks at things in that way, and, 
so far as I can remember, he has always done so.” . 
This conversation took place, if I remember right, in 
the early eighties. Mr. .Balfour is now a Cabinet 
Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, Leader of the House 
of Commons, and the one political man in Britain whom 
every oné likes, and he could not, even if he would, so far 
abandon the rigid etiquette which fences off Ministers 
from the interviewer. But I do not think that the dozen 
years which brought him into closer acquaintance with 
Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister in three Cabinets, have 
done anything but deepen and confirm the impression 
which the uncle produced upon the nephew. _ And all 
who know the absolute truthfulness and_ philosophic 
detachment of mind which characterise Mr. Balfour must 
admit that no better testimony could be desired as to the 


Justice of the great tribute which he paid to his chief. 


If it be objected by those who do not know Mr. Balfour 
‘sufficiently to realise how incapable he is of allowing party 
or family bias to influence his judgment, let me balance 
his testimony: by the publicly proclaimed respect and 


OF SALISBURY. 


admiration in which Lord Salisbury is held by two such 
doughty political opponents as Mr. Morley and Sir 
W. Harcourt. Last month Sir W. Harcourt, speaking 
at Bury to a Liberal meeting, brought a strong party 
harangue to a close with the following glowing peroration 
in praise of Lord Salisbury’s warning words as to the 
dangers of rampant Jingoism. After quoting the passage, 
he said :— 

These are solemn and weighty words. They are words of 
wisdom, words of warning. These are maxims which deserve to 
be emblazoned in letters three feet long, and hung up in every 
Primrose habitation, and committed to rote by the councillors 
and the knights and the dames who labour to inflame the 
passions and embitter the controversies of nations. For my part 
I have to say that so long as the Prime Minister has the wisdom 
and the courage to adhere to these principles he may confidently 
count on the patriotic support of all men who are capable of 
comprehending what are the true interests of a world-wide 
dominion, and the real dignity of the British name. 

Mr. Morley did not wait so long to emphasise his con- 
fidence in the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury. He was 
hardly out of office before he publicly expressed his satis- 
faction that the control of the foreign affairs of England 
was in such steady and capable hands—a tribute which 
unfortunately had the unintended appearance of a slight 
upon Lord Salisbury’s predecessor. It is an open secret 
that Lord Salisbury seems to Mr. Morley and to men of 
his school a model of the sober-sided, cautious, prudent 
man to whom Britain would do well to entrust the con- 
duct of her foreign relations. They regard him as 
a level-headed, ‘serious man, who takes his work 
seriously, and does it -conscientiously from day to 
day, turning aside neither to the right nor the left, 
plodding steadily onward with firm ‘and heavy foot, 
eschewing all flamboyant sensationalism, and remorse- 
lessly puncturing the windbags of political fly-by-the-skies 
with his mordant sarcasm. If, as most of us fear, 
these great virtues are somewhat overbalanced by a too 
conspicuous lack of the cheery optimism of youth or the 
glowing fervour of faith either in the world or its Maker, 
to Mr. Morley these failings are to virtue near allied. 
They tend to discourage wild-cat enterprises or reckless 
adventures. . They chasten the exuberant ‘self-confidence 
of John Bull, and contribute mightily to strengthen the 
forces that need to be employed every now and then in 
straitwaistcoating: Jingoism. Hence it is that at this 
moment it is probably no exaggeration to say that if we 
were to have a P/ébiscite in Britain to elect the man whom 
the nation would prefer, before all others, to entrust the 
management of its business abroad, the majority for Lord 
Salisbury would be overwhelming. Since Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement, the vote, if not quite unanimous, would only 
fail in unanimity because of the combined opposition of 
the rumps of both parties. The Liberal forwards would 
muster a few thousand votes for Mr. George Russell, 
while a large majority of Jingoes would vote for 
Mr. Chamberlain. But the nation, both at home and in 
the Colonies, would vote for Lord Salisbury. 

This is a remarkable position for any one to occupy, 
and I will therefore devote this Sketch not so much to a 
personal portrait of the man as to an appreciation of 
certain sides of Lord Salisbury’s policy which are too 
often ignored. I propose to describe him first as a 
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Revolutionist, secondly as an Enthusiast, thirdly as a 
Reformer, and fourthly as a disciple of Richard Cobden. 
a IIl—A REVOLUTIONIST. 

If M. Zola be correct in the declaration which he 
places in the mouth of the distinguished scientist Berthe- 
roy in his latest 
novel of “ Paris,” 
Lord Salisbury de- 
serves to rank 
among the revolu- 
tionists of our time. 
In the last chapter 
of that remarkable 
book, ~ Bertheroy, 
confronted with a 
new motor driven 
by an explosive of 
almost inconceiv- 
m@ able force, ex- 
> claims :— 

f That is revolution. 
—the true, the only 
revolution. It is with 
things like that and 
not with stupid 

«bombs that one 
.revolutionises the 

world! It is not by 

destroying . but by 
creating that you have 
just done the work of 

a revolutionist. And 

how many times 

already -have I not 
told you that science 
alone is the world’s 
revolutionary - force, 
the only force which 
far above all paltry 
political incidents, the 
vain agitation of des- 
pots, priests, sec- 
tarians, and ambitious 
people of all kinds, 
works for the benefit 
of those who will 
come after us, and 
prepares the triumph 
of truth, justice, and 


= 


dear child, if you 
wish to overturn the 
world by striving to 
set a little more 
happiness -in it, you 
ehave only to remain 
in your laboratory 
-here, for human hap- 
piness can only spring 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 





It is very odd to notice in what aifferent ways the 
desire for change or the interest in change affects 
different men. Some of the wildest Radicals in politics 
are the most inveterate Conservatives in their personal 
habits. Men who would overturn a monarchy without 
hesitation would recoil with loathing from a proposal 
to change their 
necktie. In Mr. 
Gladstone’s case 
the revolutionary 
element that is 
most to his taste 
is that of Political 
Reform promoted 
by parliamentary 
and platform agita- 
tion. Other men 
prefer Insurrec- 
tions. Lord Salis- 
bury prefers Elec- 
tricity, and who can 
deny that his re- 
volutionist is the 
most subtle, the 
most far-reaching 
of all? That, 
at least, is un- 
doubtedly Lord 
Salisbury’s own 
opinion. When he 
went down to Liver- 
pool some _ years 
ago to open the 
overhead _ electric 
railway along the 
docks, he frankly 
acknowledged that 
it was the revolu- 
tionary side of elec- 
tricity which fasci- 
nated him most. 
The passage in his 
speech is so signifi- 
cant that I quote 
it at some length :— 


If you look at 
history, you will see 
that many of the most 
powerful movements 
by which the face of 
history has been varied 
are due, not to this or 
that school of thought, 
and to this or that 
doctrine, or preacher, 
or formula, but to 

a the silent action of 
— some mechanical 








from the furnace of Photograph by) 
the scientist. 

Lord Salisbury THE LATEST PORTRAIT 
is sceptical about 
many things in which other people believe, but he has 
never wavered in his faith in the doctrine of Bertheroy. 
He is a revolutionist and a conscious revolutionist. He 
has expressed a far more intense delight in his revolu- 
tionary than in his conservative studies. He may or 
may not be a Conservative in the House of Lords. 
He is indisputably a Revolutionist in his laboratory at 
Hatfield. 


i 
[Elsden and Son, Hertford. change which has 
accumulated, condi- 
tions under which 
suddenly a new set 
of things bursts upon you. Lord Kelvin has spoken of 
this great experiment as the beginning of a new revolution 
in human affairs. I do not know whether he is justified in 
that anticipation or not; but there is something so strange, 
and fascinating, and mysterious in the nature of this power 
which we are now bringing toour use that we can withou 
any great or extravagant exercise of imagination attribute 
to it the most lasting and wide-reaching effect. It is hardly 
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From Davenport's Cartoons.} 
LORD SALISBURY, 


As seen by the American Caricaturist, 


possible to think that an element with such a vast dis- 
tributive capacity in its character will not exercise-a great 
influence over the condition of human affairs and the 
relation of human beings to each other... 1..know no 
more interesting study in history than those periods when great 
forces of this kind first appeared, when they. wéfe beginning the 
work of which nobody suspected the width or the intensity, and 


one only saw the first elements of its greatness; when the ° 


compass Came into existence and enabled Coliimbus to find the 
New World ; when gunpowder came.into existence and enabled 
the centralised siate to sweep away the vast and powerful 
complications of feudal times; when the printing press came 
into existence and; revolutionised the literary and religious ¢on- 
dition of Christendom; when the steam enginé came into 
existence and. produced that vast change in the relations of our 
populations to each other which has borne fruit in the political 
changes of which this generation has been conscious—in all these 
cases there is something intensely’ interesting in watching the 
beginnings of the power which you know was to do so much, 
and which was still weird, and unknown, and uninterpreted— 
a mystery to those who brought it into being. There seems to 
me, my lords and gentlemen, something of the same interest in 
the period in which: we at present siand. This power of 
electricity seems destined to do enormous things. “We have not 
yet explored all its capacities, we hardly can explain its most 
elementary phenomenon, its very nature is a subject of dispute to 
scientific men, but we feel that whatever the phase or formula or 
scientific theory that is to express its character, there lies in it a 
force by which every human relation will be powerfully 
affected. 

Dynamite is a fool of a thing compared with electricity 
as a revolutionary agent. Hence its intense, its weird, 
its overwhelming fascination for Lord Salisbury. Other 
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reformers tinker away at the surface. He is engineering 


the earthquake far below. 

I don’t think this phase of Lord Salisbury’s character 
has ever been sufficiently appreciated. The public, 
constantly accustomed to hear of him as a pillar of 
Conservatism, the dogged opponent of political change, 
fails to recognise in him one of the earliest pioneers of 
electrical progress. His services have not been in the 
field of original research, but in the more practical 
domain of the application of the new force to the actual 
work of everyday life. It is possible that he may be 
remembered. gratefilly for the object-lessons which he 
has afforded is countrymen in the utilisation of elec- 
tricity long after all the “blazing indiscretions” about 
“Black men” and “ Hottentots” have become unintel- 
ligible to posterity. 

England is scandalously behind the rest of the civilised 
world in the application of electricity to the arts and 
industries. When you return to London from New York 
or Chicago, you feel as if you had come back to a 
country village lit with the rushlights of the Middle Ages, 
Wher. you climb into a London omnibus or tramcar, 
after being whisked by electric tram round Hamburg or 
Berlin, you seem to be reverting to the ox-wagons of the 
Merovingians. : We are behind the times in electricity— 
scandalously, shamefully, dangerously behind the times. 
In our great commercial, industrial and municipal 
undertakings we are years behind the United States, 
The capital of the empire where men invented the 
saying that time was money, is content to crawl round 
the streets at a rate that would be regarded as dis- 
reputable in any large village in the Western States. 
We.led the world in the utilisation of steam. We are 
lagging behind even third-rate nations in utilising 
electricity. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that almost the first 
man in Britain, certainly the first notable man in the 


, United Kingdom, to realise the possibilities of this new 


motive force was none other than the Tory leader. This 
resolute opponent of rash innovations in Church and 
State was one of the first to introduce electrical innova- 
tions into the lighting of his house, the working of his 
farm. Lord Salisbury is death on the Progressives in the 
County Council, he has done his uttermost to secure the 
return of a majority of the party which denied Londoners 
the boon of the electric trolley. But in his own home- 
stead he was the progressive pioneer in all things 
electrical before even the Council had come into being. 
Nor was it only in the use of electricity Lord Salisbury set 
an example to the rest of the country. The way in which 
he utilised the water-power of the river that runs through 


his park was an equally instructive object-lesson in the 


avoidance of waste. 

Hatfield Park stands on the River Lea. Down till 
Lord Salisbury’s time it was regarded chiefly from the 
ornamental point of view. But nowadays the river’s 
holidays are over. It is harnessed and made to work. 
Where it enters the park at Mill Green, and again where 
it leaves the park three-quarters of a mile below, it is 
collared and set to its task. At Mill Green it drives a 
turbine connected with a Gramme machine, whose task is 
the humble but necessary duty of pumping the town 
sewage into a distributing tank thirty feet above the 
level of the main sewer. The motor that pumps 
2,000 gallons of sewage per hour is half a mile distant 
from the Gramme machine near the turbine. Where the 
river leaves the park a mile and a half distant from the 
house it drives two water wheels, one of which, of 16 horse- 
power, drives a Brush machine, while the other, of 
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4o horse-power, is yoked to a Siemens alternating current 
machine. These two machines supply all the power that 
js wanted in the house and in the park. It is the river 
that fills the famous Elizabethan mansion with the 
radiance of 2,000 lamps. There are 500 incandescent 
lamps suspended in the marble hall alone. But the 
supply of light is the simplest and most obvious method 
of utilising the energy of the captive river. 

Electricity drives the piles which bridle and dam the 
stream in its channel. An electric motor on a barge 
dredges with endless chain the weeds from the bed of the 
stream. One electric motor in the roof drives an air 
propeller which ventilates all the rooms in the house, 
another in the basements works the ice-machine. In the 
farm the electric current drives the 6 horse-power thrash- 
ing-machine, works the elevator, chaffs the green-stuff 
used for ensilage, and then hoists it into the silo. The 
same useful maid-of-all-work grinds all the corn and food- 
stuff needed for the stock, and pumps all the water that 
is required for the use of the house. 

All this was planned, laid out and executed by Lord 
Salisbury himself more than a dozen years ago. Yet to- 
day the Thames Embankment, the noblest river-front in 
the world, is not yet lighted with electricity, and the use 
of electricity as a motor for tramcars is sternly forbidden. 
If only Lord Salisbury’s party would consent to be as 
progressive in London as their chief is in Hatfield! But 
that alas ! seems to be past praying for. 


III—AN ENTHUSIAST. 

It is the fashion to describe Lord Salisbury as a cynic. 
No doubt there is a cynical vein in him, but those who 
regard cynicism as the dominating characteristic of the 
man misjudge him entirely. Cynicism is a negative 
quality. Disraeli once declared Conservatism was the 
mule of politics, which engendered nothing. Cynicism is 
equally barren. In statesmanship, as 
in theology, the maxim holds true, it 
is “by faith ye are saved.” And the 
fact that Lord Salisbury has been three 
times Prime Minister of England, and 
is at this day the most widely respected 
and most trusted statesman in Europe, 
is due not to his cynicism, but to his 
enthusiasm. He, like all those who are 
saved from perdition in this world or 
the next, is saved by faith. It is his 
enthusiasm which has buoyed him up 
and carried him triumphantly onward. 
Enthusiasm is probably the last word 
that would occur to any one who meets 
Lord Salisbury. He is not, I freely 
admit, of the long-haired variety of 
hysterical enthusiasts, but none the 
less he is an enthusiast, he has always 
been an enthusiast, and he will be an 
enthusiast till he dies. 

Those who maintain that Lord 
Salisbury has no enthusiasm should 
define what they mean by enthusiasm. 
There is a passage in De Tocque- 
ville’s ‘‘ Recollections” which may help 
them to discriminate. Speaking of the 
first meeting of the Constituent As- 
sembly, De Tocqueville says, “I only 
remember that we shouted ‘ Long live 
the Republic !’ fifteen times during the 
course of the first sitting, trying who 
could outshout the other ... The 
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newspapers spoke of the enthusiasm of the Assembly, and 
of the public ;—there was a great deal of noise but no 
enthusiasm at all.” Of enthusiasm of the French news- 
paper sort Lord Salisbury has none. But although there 
may be no noise at all, there may still be a great deal 
of enthusiasm. 

He is an enthusiast about his own enthusiasms... He is 
not enthusiastic about other people’s, but very much the 
reverse. And that no doubt is the origin of the inveterate 
delusion that Lord Salisbury is not a man of enthusiasm. 
As a matter of fact, great careers, like all religions, are 
based primarily on great enthusiasms. And statesmen, 
like theologians, are often extremely cynical and sceptical 
about the faiths of their neighbours, just in proportion as 
they cherish a passionate regard for their own beliefs. In 
Lord Salisbury’s case there is no difficulty in discovering 
beneath all his armour of sarcasm and cynicism the glow 
of a very genuine faith, a faith which is far more idealist 
and even visionary than that of most of his critics, a faith 
also which is no mere abstraction of the closet, but is a 
constant and governing force in the Cabinet and in 
Opposition. 

What then is it in which Lord Salisbury believes? It 
is a vital inquiry, for therein lies the secret of his power. 
It is not difficult to catalogue a number of things in which 
he does not believe. In them is to be found the secret of 
the limitation of his influence. No one can contemplate 
his life work without wishing that his faith could have 
been extended to cover just a little wider area than that 
within which it is at present confined. But perhaps in 
this strange world of conflict and inconsistency the 
unbelief which is the inverse shadow of his faith has 
helped him not a little to achieve his ends. 

First and foremost it may be said that Lord Salisbury 
believes in England, in Englishmen, in the Empire which 
they have founded. That is true, no doubt, but I would 
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(From a photograph by Chester Vaughan, Acton, W.) 
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not put his faith in England first in the order of his 
enthusiasms. Primarily, Lord Salisbury believes in 
himself. He has always believed in himself, and as it is 
impossible to wax enthusiastic about yourself before the 
public, the enforced suppression of all reference to what is 
the primary cbject of his enthusiasm has engendered an 
unenthusiastic habit of speech about all other subjects 
which is strangely at variance with the real “interior 
glowing conviction which works within. I do not mean 
that Lord Salisbury is an egotist, or a vain man, or a self- 
centred person, or a selfish man. He is not in any way 
the god of his own idolatry. Quite the contrary. But 
nevertheless the individual unit is the centre from which 
everything starts. He believes in himself, and he has 
reason. The two strongest 
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’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like mz 

To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 

In whose mind all creation is duly respected 

As parts of himself—just a little projected, 

And who’s willing to worship the stars and the sun— 
A convert to—nothing but Emerson. 


Lord Salisbury is not so cosmopolitan a man as the 
Concord philosopher. He does not conceive of all 
creation as “ parts of himself.” Otherwise he would be 
able to respect and be enthusiastic even over such 
distinct manifestations of the creative impulse as 
Irish nationalism, English nonconformity, and modern 
democracy. But by no exercise of soaring imagination 
can he identify himself with any of these things. The 

circle of his sympathy, the 





tendencies of his life tend to 
strengthen and confirm that 
belief. Science with its doc- 
trine of heredity, theology 
with its faith in a special 
overruling Providence com- 
bine to make the head of the 
House of Cecil put himself 
first. If he does so, it is only 
what the British people has 
done for him. He is not 
merely Prime Minister of 
the Queen. He is the 
first Englishman among all 
English-speaking men. He 
was not born to the position. 
He was a younger son. He 
began life with no expecta- 
tion of inheriting the onerous 
responsibilities of the head- 
ship of the family which since 
its foundation by Burleigh 
has ever been near the fore- 
top of the State. But he 
was always a Cecil, and he 
inherited the genius and the 
instincts of his family. One 
by one all obstacles dis- 
appeared which when life 
began appeared to place in- 
superable impediments in 
the way of his advance. 
It was not exactly a case 
of being called like David 





range of his enthusiasm is 
Beh: always defined by the extent 

: to which he can discover 
“parts of himself.” 

He is a Cecil, and Cecils 
have a good excuse for 
pride, an honest patriotic 
pride in their family, which, 
as Mr. Gladstone finely 
remarked, was ten genera- 
tions ago employed in the 
service of the Crown “to the 
great benefit of England.” 
Wise old Burleigh, the saga- 
cious Minister of the great 
Elizabeth, and his ‘hardly 
less famous son, are ances- 
tors whose exploits shed a 
nimbus of glory round the 
heads of all their descend- 
ants. When: Sir William 
Cecil was sworn in of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, the 
Queen gave him “ this charge 
that you shall be of my 
Privy Council, and content 
yourself to take pains for 
me and my realm.” Lord 
Salisbury is still content to 
take pains for the Queen 
and her realm, which now 
extends over regions of which 
the Elizabethans had never 
even heard. There is a ten- 














from the sheepfold to the 
throne, but the transition 
from the digger’s log cabin 
at Ballarat to Hatfield House 
was significant enough to cause the person who made the 
pilgrimage to feel that he was providentially called and 
chosen for his high office. What wonder then if he 
believes in himself and in his destiny, not with a noisy 
fanfaronade of those who proclaim their mission with a 
vehemence which tells of their lurking misgivings, but 
with the calm, quiet conviction that lies tog deep for 
words ? 

Let those who doubt whether I have accurately 
located the pivot of Lord Salisbury’s enthusiasm, 
examine the extent and the limitations of his faith. He 
believes in his family, in his order, in his Church, in his 
party, andin his country. Things must be his before he 
can become enthusiastic about them. Lowell’s lines about 
Emerson recur to the mind in reflecting upon this 
characteristic of the Premier :— 
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dency on the part of families 
thus consecrated from birth 
to the service of the State 
to become a kind of heredi- 
tary Brahmins, a secular order resembling the house 
and family of Levi. The Cecils have not escaped 
from it. They are never really altogether at ease 
with any but their own people. The story goes that 
if you ever find a Cecil alone in a Levée or Drawing 
Room, or reception, or any other social function, he 
seems shy, reserved, distraught, and ill at ease. If 
during the evening you see that solitary Cecil’s face 
suddenly light up with human interest and relief, you 
need have no doubt as to what has happened. Another 
Cecil must have entered the room. No matter what 
the crush between them, they no longer feel alone. 
A Cecil is with a Cecil, and all is right with the 
world ! 

Closely allied with this clan feeling there is the faith in 
the Order of which the Family forms a part. When 
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LORD BURLEIGH (1520-1598). 


The Founder of the House of Salisbury. 


Lord Cranborne came of age high festival was held at 
Hatfield. The proceedings were private, but one. who 
was present was much impressed by the way in which at 
that family gathering the head of the house asserted in 
the hearing of his heir, his unshaken faith in the ancient 
Order. This eyewitness noted with some surprise that 
Lord Salisbury held himself apart, sharing little in the 
joyous festival :— 

He was restrained, and for the most part taciturn—a Rem- 

brandt effect of gloomy pride. At length he rose to speak, ancl 
pride was the burthen of his saying-—an eloquent, and, in a 
sense, noble defence of the aristocratic principle. Once upon a 
time, he told us, the feudal lords were lords indeed. Now, 
alas! all was changed. Democracy, for the moment, carried 
the day—but for a moment only. The tide must turn. The 
people themselves would see the error of their ways, and then 
the feudal principle—the old families—would rise again an 
flourish as of yore. 
Is there no enthusiasm here—enthusiasm as of a 
Legitimist of the Vendée? If not, then must enthusiasm 
henceforth only belong to those who shout with the 
mob. 

Lord Salisbury’s faith in Himself, in his Family and in 
his Order naturally extends to the Chamber which, alone 
among the Senates of the world, is based solely upon the 
hereditary principle.. Lord Salisbury believes in the 
House of Lords. That Chamber is indeed but “a part 
of himself a little projected.” And who is there who will 
deny that his faith, and the works by which it was 
attested, have not done much to rehabilitate the House of 
Lords in popular esteem? Sir T. Wemyss Reid, now 
editor of the Sfeaker, published, when acting as London 
correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, a series of papers 
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on contemporary politicians, which were subsequently 
republished as “ Cabinet Portraits.” This is how the 
Radical journalist referred in 1869 to the elevation of 
Lord Salisbury to the Upper Chamber :— 

That event is not so distant that we cannot all recall the 
curious burst of public lamentation with which it was received. 
Had it been proposed to bury the new Marquis by his father’s 
side in the family vault of the Cecils, or to banish him to some 
desert island, he could hardly have been more openly or 
generally mourned over, than when he was raised to the House 
of Lords. It was a striking proof of the predominance acquired 
by the House of Commons, and of the universality of the belief 
that a public man was nothing unless he occupied a seat in the 
Lower Chamber. During the time that has passed since Lord 
Cranborne became Marquis of Salisbury, he has done a little to 
remove this idea from the public mind, and to show that the 
House of Lords has still to perform many functions more 
important than that of registering the decrees of the Commons. 
And that he has added immensely to the strength and influence 
of the Chamber in which he now sits, no one who has watched 
its proceedings of late can doubt. 

According to Lord Salisbury’s faith it has been unto 
him. The verdict of King Demos at last General 
Election may be-regarded as in some way the crowning 
tribute to Lord Salisbury’s efforts as Reviver of the 
Hereditary Chamber. 

It is but natural that Lord Salisbury’s enthusiasm in 
politics should be rigidly confined tothe party with which 
he is associated, and with it only for such time as he is 
associated with it. He has never betrayed a spark of 
enthusiasm for any other party but his own. He has 
never belonged to any party but one. He broke with it 
temporarily when Disraeli betrayed the cause of the Con- 
stitution, but he never joined any other. Mr. Gladstone, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, have all at one time or another been 
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members of other political groups than the regular Con- 
servative Party. Lord Salisbury has remained constant 
in his devotion to his own side. Nor can I recollect in 
any of his speeches a single cordial expression of admira- 
tion and of sympathy for the party of his political 
opponents. : 

It is the same with his Church. Lord Salisbury is a 
Churchman and a High Churchman. The Church of 
England as by law established is his Church. Therefore 
other Churches don’t count for much in his opinion. Not 
even the Roman or Greek Churches. They are not his 
Church. If Hatfield had stood in the Steppes or in Spain, 
he would probably have been equally indifferent to the 
Anglican sect. But as Hatfield stands in Herts, Lord 
Salisbury’s Church is the Church of England. That 
denomination fills his whole ecclesiastical horizon. It is 
true that there are some poor creatures known as Non- 
conformists who with ingrained perversity refuse the 
ministrations of that Church, and who on that account 
forfeit all claim to justice or fair play. Lord Salisbury 
has never appeared even to be capable of intellectually 
apprehending the fact that dissent from the Establishment 
ought not to banish.a fellow-countryman from the rights 
of citizenship. He was born too late to defend the Test 
and Corporation Act. But he was born soon enough to 
show by his defence of church rates, University tests, 
the Irish Church, and the monopoly of the graveyard that 
he would have opposed the repeal of the Test Act or 
Catholic emancipation if he had had the chances. What 
claim have Catholics or Nonconformists upon his sym- 
pathies? There is no bond of sympathy between them. 


‘These people who follow not us—let them be accursed ! 


Lord Salisbury’s enthusiasm for England is very deep 
and very genuine. But it is strictly national. It includes 
not a scintilla. of enthusiasm for Ireland, for instance, or 
for any other section of the English-speaking race. He 
is certainly in no sense the friend of every other country 
save his own. He is John Bull through and through, 
who is very glad he was not born a Russian, or Prussian. 
In spite of all temptations, he remains an Englishman. 
England is his country. His ancestors from of old time 
nave toiled and fought and died in the service of England. 
Hatfield House is full of memories and associations of 
England’s sovereigns and England’s heroes. He believes 
in England and is ruthless in his sarcasms at the expense 
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of those who go fearing all their days that unless they 
gain this or that vantage point we shall be beaten in the 
world’s markets. He has faith in England, faith in 
Englishmen, faith in her Empire, and these things are all 
sources of his strength. 

It has been the vice of this virtue that he has never 
seemed to care particularly for any other country. Mr, 
Gladstone’s passionate championship of Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Italy finds no counterpart in Lord Salisbury’s list 
of enthusiasms. He neither shares Mr. Bright’s faith in 
the Americans nor Mr. Urquhart’s veneration for the 
Turks. But of late years he has developed an enthusiastic 
devotion for the United States of Europe, which is one of 
the direct results of the cult of.the European Concert. 
Those who scoff at the Prime Minister as a soulless cynic 
will find it difficult to explain on this hypothesis the 
almost dithyrambic enthusiasm with which he has hailed 
the dawn of the Federation of “Europe. Such language 
as he used at the Lord Mayor’s banquet last November 
vibrated with the same note that thrilled Europe in the 
writings of Mazzini and the speeches of Lamartine. 
Here again we find the key in the projection of himself. 
From the individual to the family, from the family to the 
order, from the order to the country, the sympathies and 
enthusiasms of Lord Salisbury have widened in regular 
and steady progression. So the moment he perceives 
that the country has become an integral part of the 
Federation of Europe, his enthusiasm flames out to hail 
the continental expansion which, but for his capacity to 
identify himself with it, would have prompted the bitterest 
sarcasms, the most scornful derision. 

The declaration of last November of a deep almost 
passionate belief in the European Concert, notwithstanding 
all its faults and its sluggishness as of a steam-roller, marks 
the latest advance in the ever-widening horizon of Lord 
Salisbury’s sympathies. It is so utterly at variance with 
the traditional contempt which he entertained ‘for non- 
British peoples and cosmopolitan sympathies that it 


‘merited more Cordial recognition than it has received at 


the hands of some of our ardent Radicals. In 1886 he 
repelled with indignation and contempt those who 
exhorted him to show some confidence in the Irish, on 
grounds which needed but little alteration to be hurled at 
any One who proposed to trust to the tender mercies of 
the incipient Federation of Europe :— 

It is only a people who in the main are agreed—who 
upon the deep questions that concern a community think 
with each other, who have sympathy with each other, and 
have common interests, and look back on common traditions 
and are proud of common memories—it is only people who 
have these conditions of united action who can be, with 
any prospect of prosperity and success, intrusted with the 
tremendous powers which have been granted in the pasi, 
and—let us thank God for it—granted safely, and wiih 
great and presperous results to the British people. There- 
fore repel with indignation and contempt any one who asks 
you, becaus2 we have confided in the British people, and 
we find no harm from our confidence, that therefore we 
shall confide in a people who differ from them in every 
respect, who differ from them in race, who differ from 
them in religion, and who differ from them above all in 
this—that they are deeply divided among themselves. 


The same note of distrust in any but the British 
race came out very clearly in his eulogy of William 
Pitt :— 

England had other storms afterwards, and other storms 
are brewing, and it is well that we should recognise 
what those qualities were which, through sunshine and 
cloud, enabled him to raise this country ultimately to the 
pinnacle of fame. We may say that that quality was 
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From the Westminster Budget.) 
LORD SALISBURY’S PHASES. 


CHINA, 
‘* Talien-wan ! What a funny idea.” 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 
“Tt may be bad, it might be worse.” 


this—he was never afraid of responsibility. We may say 
that he had no distrust of the British Empire. He did 
not fear the extension of it as a thing to be avoided, or 
think that this people would flinch from the burdens and 
duties which might be cast on their shoulders. He did not 
think that it was a mark of disinterestedness or’ unselfishness 
to withhold the blessings of British rule and institutions from 
distant and primitive races. He was not drawn away or biassed 
by any cosmopolitan second thoughts. England was his first, 
his only thought, and it is for that reason that he has left behind 
him a name which all men revere, and a pattern which the rulers 
of the country in time of peril may follow. 


Between this characteristic gibe at those influenced by 
cosmopolitan second thoughts and the eulogist of the 
European Concert as the germ of the United States of 
Europe there is a great gulf fixed. But it has been 
spanned by the projection of himself outside the nation 
to which he belongs by the realisation of the place of 
his country in the Concert of Europe. 


IV.—A REFORMER. 


The notion that Lord Salisbury has any substantial 
claim to rank as a reformer, or as one who has given an 
impetus to the work of social or political reform, will 
naturally be resented by those whose one idea of a Con- 
servative is that of an opponent of all reform. But Lord 
Salisbury is such an advocate of ordered progress that he 
has even objected to the use of the term as descriptive of 
his party. In an article in the Quarterly generally 
attributed to him, in 1883, he wrote :— 

There is a general disposition among those who in the con- 
stituencies are opposing the Party now in power, to substitute 
the word Constitutional for the. word Conservative in their 
political language. It is the fruit of a true instinct. .The object 
of our Party is not, and ought not to be, to keep things as they 
are. In the first place, the enterprise is impossible ; in the next 
place, there is much in our present mode of thought and action 
which it is highly undesirable to conserve. What we require is 
the administration of public affairs, whether in the executive or 
legislative department, in that spirit of the old constitution which 
held the nation together as a whole, and levelled its united force 
at objects of national import, instead of splitting it into a bundle 
of unfriendly and distrustful fragments. ‘ 





(CHARACTER SKETCH. 





It can hardly be said that this is mere phrase-making. 
Lord Salisbury has opposed many reforms, both at home 
and abroad ; but he has given ample proof of his readiness 
to effect reforms even of the most drastic nature, not only 
as far away as the East of Europe, but much nearer 
home. 

It is true that he opposed the enfranchisement of the 
householder. But the radical redistribution of seats 
which took place in 1884 was not only assented to by him, 
but enforced by him upon the Liberal party as a 
condition of his assent to the extension of the franchise 
to the county householder. Unlike his Liberal prede- 
cessor, he is not opposed to the enfranchisement of 
women, and it is quite on the cards that before this 
Parliament closes he may carry a new Reform Bill with 
a drastic redistribution of seats on the basis of one vote 
one value. He does not hanker after constitutional 
change. He has never resorted to it in order to pack 
the electorate against his opponents. But he is capable 
of altering what seems to him indefensible more radically 
than his opponents may relish. 

The one great dddition to the Democratic forces that 
the people have had to thank Parliament for in our time 
was granted them by Lord Salisbury. He dislikes the 
work of his hand, no doubt, but the cause of progress 
took a fresh start on the day the London County Council 
was constituted, and the London County Council was 
called into existence by Lord Salisbury’s administration. 

The stronghold of feudalism in English administration 
was quarter sessions. Down to 1887 the country gentle- 
men of England, nominated by the lord-lieutenant, who 
was nominated by the Crown, governed the counties, 
imposed rates upon ratepayers who had _ no voice in their 
election, and generally demonstrated the efficiency of the 
principle of government on old Tory principles. At one 
blow all these county authorities were swept away. Their 
place was taken 
by _representa- 
tive assemblies 
elected by ballot 
by the vote of 
every male and 


female house- 
holder in the 
county. That 
drastic reform 


was the work of 
Lord Salisbury. 
There is no- 
thing so de- 
structive of stolid 
conservativism 
as education. 
For generations 
the conventional 
Conservative op- 
osed the teach- 
ing ofthe children 
of labouring men. 
What did work- 
ing people want 
with book-learn- 
ing? But ten 
years ago an 
Act was passed 
abolishing school 
fees, and throw- 
ing the element- 
ary schools open 
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From Picture Politics.) 


A FANCY PORTRAIT. 


Lord Salisbury as Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
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to the children of the poor without money and without 
price. It was Lord Salisbury’s government which estab- 
lished: Free Education. 

Lord Salisbury was the first English statesman of 
Cabinet rank to take up the question of the Housing of 
the Poor. This I gratefully remember, because the 
parliamentary history of that movement dates from 
the day when I gutted “The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London” in the Pall Mall Gazette, and personally 
appealed to all our political and religious leaders to 
take the matter in hand. Lord Salisbury responded 
with promptitude, and his action in the press and in 
Parliament secured the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. 

In agrarian legislation in Ireland he is of the school of 
John Bright. His one idea 
has always been to multiply 
peasant proprietors. The 
Ashburne Act for buying out 
the landlords was _ passed 
under his auspices. 

In Ireland he is at this 
moment revolutionising the 
whole system of local govern- 
ment, abolishing official and 
nominated authorities, and 
placing the whole of the local 
affairs of the Irish people in 
the hands of elected councils. 
As he destroyed quarter 
sessions in England so he is 
hewing down grand juries in 
Ireland. 

I have preferred to dwell 
upon what he has done rather 
than on what he has pro- 
posed to do. An extensive 
programme of reforms might 
be drawn up to which he 
has given his imprimatur. 
He is committed to a reform 
of Parliamentary procedure. 
He is in favour of abolishing 
the House of Lords rather 
than of seeing the Second 
Chamber bled to death and 
reduced to the condition of 
impotence and_ inactivity. 
He sighs after the complex 
series of checks and counter- 
checks by which the Ameri- 
can Constitution secures the 
citizen against hasty or 
violent legislation. Failing 
these he is disposed to regard the Referendum as better 
than nothing. 

On the whole Lord Salisbury has in many ways shown 
traces of having descended from the Salisbury who, in 
the Civil Wars, sided with the people in the great dispute 
which ended in the execution of Charles Stuart. 

When he first appealed for the suffrages of his country- 
men at the age of twenty-three he sounded the note to 
which, on the whole, he has remained: faithful through- 
out the whole of his long career, In his address to the 
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electors of Stamford he carefully limited his devotion to 
the Conservative Party by the following proviso :— 
although not, of course, objecting to make such cauticus 
changes as lapse of time or improvements in science or the dis- 
pensations of Providence may render necessary. 





THE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The peroration of his first speech was very character. 7 


istic in more ways than one :— 


I am anxious to give my best assistance in forwarding thos: 


numerous measures tending to social and sanitary improvement 
and the amelioration of the condition of the labouring classes 
which are often passed by amid the mere din of party politics, 
but on which the future prosperity of the country so largely 
depends, 


“The mere din of party politics” is good. It is true 


the speaker has made a good deal of it himself since 
then, but it is always with him a means toanend. He 
has never really cared much for party as party. 

Lord Salisbury has been a great and potent and 
mischievous obstacle in the way of reform on many 
occasions. 


But as the whole Liberal party keeps 
reminding us on all its plat- 
forms and in all its papers 
of these sins of his, I need 
not dwell on them here, 
Besides, we expect that as a 
matter of course from the 
leader of the party of Reac- 
tion and -of Stagnation. 
What is interesting is to 
note—not what evil he has 
done in acting upon his 
Conservative principles—but 
the many reforms that he 
has been able to carry out 
of a more Radical nature 
than the Liberals themselves 
at one time ventured to 
propose. 


V.—A COBDENITE. 


Lord Salisbury as a Cob- 
denite may seem to some a 
somewhat strange masque- 
rade. But although he has 
occasionally tantalised and 
mocked the Free Traders 
by his allusions to our lack 
of weapons for engaging in 
tariff war, he has_ rigidly 
confined his excursions in 
that quarter to the barren 
plane of. platform rhetoric. 
In this he has been con- 
sistent from his youth up. 
When an undergraduate at 
Oxford he proclaimed his 
belief that the Conservative 
party, while condemning 
Peel, must accept Free 
Trade as unalterable, and he has stuck to that fairly 
well all through. 

It is not, however, so much in reference to his views on 
Free Trade that Lord Salisbury may be regarded as a 
faithful disciple of Richard Cobden. He has frequently 
fallen from grace no doubt. But he ‘is now recognised 
as a fellow apostle of the true faith by’ Mr. Morley, 
Richard Cobden’s friend, biographer and _ political heir. 
It must be recognised with gratitude that the note of his 
speech in the debate on the Address was one that Cobden 
would have recognised as his own. Lord. Salisbury, 
instead of defending the war on the north-west frontier 
of India, declared himself as much opposed as Lord 
Kimberley to a military forward policy. The forward 
policy he favoured was “the gradual conversion to 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


our way of thinking of these splendid tribes.” He 


continued :— 

I hope the process may not be dangerously interfered with by 
this frontier war. I lamented very seriously the passions which 
it arouses. . . I should deeply grieve if any unnecessary occupa- 
tion or any unnecessary violence were to irritate or to stimulate 
that feeling (of Moslem war fever) instead of our exercising a 
demulcent influence by the gradual extension of our civilisation 
and our rule, by which in time their hostility may be appeased. 
We are convinced that every additional post is an additional 
danger, an additional evil, and tends to put off the day which 
we so greatly desire—namely, that which shall see the reconcilia- 
tion of these tribes and the rest of our Indian subjects In this 
case, as in the case of China, we have no desire for an increase 
of territory which would only be an increase of burden, but we 
desire to diminish every possible danger. I have only one word 
more to say. The noble lord has again and again in the course 
of his speech warned us against excessive acquisitions, and the 
dangers which they may bring. I am not proposing to go into 
detail. I may not, perhaps, attach the same meaning to words 
as the noble lord ; but in the general soundness of his principle, 
and in the general recognition that it is one necessary to thes2 
times, I most heartily concur. I strongly believe there is danger to 
the public opinion of this country of a reaction to the doctrines 
of thirty or forty years ago, when it was thought to be our duty 
to fight everybody and to take everything. That seems to me 
a very dangerous doctrine, not merely becaus2 it might incite 
other nations against us, though that is not a reason to be 
neglected, for the kind of reputation we are at present enjoying 
on the continent of Europe is by no means pleasant or advan- 
tageous, but there is a much more serious danger, and that is 
that we might overtax our strength. However strong you 
may be, whether you are a man or a nation, there is a point 
beyond which your strength will not go. It is courage and 
wisdom to exert that strength up to the limit to which you may 
attain, it is madness and ruin if you allow yourself to pass it. . I 
assure the noble earl that we feel the extreme gravity of the 
crisis in our country’s history through which we are passing, and 
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the extrem2 importance of not allowing any party feelings to 
bias us in discovering and following the difficult and narrow 
line which separates an undue concession, an undue terror, from 
that rashness which has in more than one case in history been 
the ruin of nations as great and powerful as ourselves. 


I quote the passage at length, not only because of its 
intrinsic importance, but because of the light which it 
throws upon Lord Salisbury’s Cobdenism. 

I have so frequently expressed the feeling of dismay 
with which we regarded Lord Salisbury’s great apostasy 
of 1878 when, under I know not what evil prompting, 
he succumbed to the temptation of his Mephistophelian 
chief, that it is unnecessary to refer to it here. It was 
the mistake of his life—a mistake for which we are 
suffering to-day, and not we only. You need a long 
spoon when you sup with the Devil, and Lord Salisbury’s 
moral and political principles suffered a strange and 
sad eclipse in those evil days when he sat in the 


Cabinet with Mr. Disraeli. The baleful influence of 
Lord Beaconsfield lingered for nearly eight years. It 


expired when Lord Salisbury abandoned the Battenberg 
and acquiesced in the reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia. 

He has long ago made formal and public amends for 
the mistaken policy of that evil time. Prince Bismarck 
in 1896 had referred to Russia and England as being 
obviously and constantly natural enemies. Lord Salisbury 
at the Mansion House immediately afterwards said :— 


I hesitate to make any obszrvation upon statements coming 
from such a source, but I do reserve the right to demur 
absolutely to the assumption on which he appears to go—that 
there is a permanent necessary antagonism between Russia and 
Great Britain. . . . . It is therefore, I think, a superstition of 
an antiquated diplomacy that there is any necessary antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain. 
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From Moonshine.) 
“Well roared, Lion! Well feigned, China !” 


That was good—a public endorsement by the ex-Jingo 
Chief of one of the great theses which Cobden preached 
to deaf ears in the very beginning of his political career. 
But Lord Salisbury did not content himself with branding 
the chief article in the Jingo creed as “a superstition of 
antiquated diplomacy”; he publicly repudiated in his 
place in the House of. Lords the policy of the Crimean 
War, and expressed his regret that we had not accepted 
the proposals made by the Tsar Nicholas :— 

I am bound to say that if you call upon me to look back 
and to interpret the present by the past, to lay on this shoulder 
or on that the responsibility for the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves now, the parting of the ways was in 1853, when the 
Emperor Nicholas’s proposals were rejected. Many members ofe 
this House will keenly feel the nature of the mistake that was 
made when I say that we put all our money upon the wrong 
horse. It may be in the experience of those who have done the 
same thing that it is not very easy to withdraw from a step of 
that kind when it has once been taken, and that you are 
practically obliged to go on. 

That was an excuse put forward for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
crime in 1878, in which Lord Salisbury was an—let us 
hope an unwilling—accomplice. As such it was worthless, 
for in 1876 the horse had, as no one knew better than 
Lord Salisbury, hopelessly broken down, and there was 
no sense in flinging good money after bad. But as an 
admission that the Turk was the wrong horse to back, and 
that the solution of the Eastern Question should «be 
sought by an arrangement with Russia, the declaration 
leaves nothing to be desired. That is Cobden’s doctrine 
through and through. 

Lord Salisbury has from time to time shown his 
superiority to the vulgar prejudice of the Russophobist. 
One of his earliest speeches in the House contained a 
protest against the neutralisation of the Black Sea on the 
ground that it was inflicting on Russia an injury which in 
her place we would never tolerate. ‘The first distinct 
mark he made in foreign affairs was his plea for the 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia on grounds which 
nearly thirty years later led him to acquiesce in the union 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. He showed in both 
these cases a healthy, robust confidence in liberty and 
self-government which alas ! deserted him at the Congress 
of Berlin. “Thereis no ground in history,” he said in 


1877, “ for the belief that the grant of practical self-govern- - 


ment to the Bulgarian province would develop any such 
desire as that of incorporation in the Russian Empire in 
the population,” and the result has justified his 
expectations. 

Lord Salisbury has always been the sworn foe of the 
panic-struck alarmist. We still remember gratefully his 


famous prescription of maps on the ordnance scale as a 
remedy for Russophobia tremens. Like unto it was his 
reductio ad absurdum of the key theory, which was 
always the chief reliance of the panicmonger. The two 
passages may be quoted together as examples of Lord 
Salisbury’s when he is in Cobden’s best vein. Replying 
to a Jingo peer in the House of Lords Lord Salisbury 
said :— 

The complaint of Russia’s advance across Asia alarmed men 
because of the popular use of maps upon too small a scale. As 
with such maps you are able to put a thumb on India anda 
finger on Russia, some persons at once think that the political 
situation is alarming, and that India must be looked to. If the 
noble Lord would only use a larger map—say one on the scale 
of the Ordnance map of England—he would find that the 
distance between Russia and British India is not to be measured 
by the finger and thumb, but by a rule. There are between 
them deserts and mountainous chains measured by thousands of 
miles, and these are serious obstacles to any advance of Russia, 
however well-planned such an advance might be. 


The Jingoes were even more aggravated by his 
anecdote of his colonial friend with “keys” on the 
brain :— 

‘*T have,” said Lord Salisbury, ‘‘a colonial friend who is very 
much exercised in his mind and in a very anxious state in con- 
nection with the Cape of Good Hope. He pointed out to me 
that Russia was in Armenia, that Armenia is the key to Syria, 
that Syria is the key to Egypt, and that any one advancing into 
Egypt has the key to Africa. By this list of keys, long drawn 
out, he shows that the present victories of Russia seriously 
menace South Africa. I have done my best to console him, but 
I feel that his anxious feelings are only characteristic of the 
apprehensions that I have avowed to you.” 


If there is one thing more than another which distin- 
tinguished Cobden from other politicians, it was his 
deep-rooted detestation of the Sultan. Lord Salisbury 
shares this to the full—shares it to the extent of being 
quite ready to consider with the other Powers the 
substitution of some other political arrangements for the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. This we take to 
be unmistakably set forth in his memorable Mansion 
House speech of 1895. Referring to the necessity which 
had led the Powers to regard the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire as essential to the peace of Europe, he 
said :— 

The only danger is that those who advise the Sultan to his 
hurt should imagine that the pressure of this necessity is so great 
that no abuse, be it what it may, that finds its place in the 
Ottoman Empire can ever receive the natural punishment which 
in the ordinary course of the world’s affairs attends upon gross 
misgovernment. That again, I think, would be a grave illusion. 
I believe the Powers are thoroughly resolved to act together 
upon everything that concerns the Ottoman Empire. How they 
will act it is not for me to prophesy. I do not know the 
contingencies that may arise; but no man will say that it is 
impossible that they may be weary of the cry of suffering that 
goes up in their ears, and may find some other arrangement that 
is a substitute for that which does not fulfil the hopes that were 
entertained forty years ago. There is, therefore, in the Concert 
of the Powers, which I put forward as the marked phenomenon 
of the present time—and the most cheering phenomenon—there 
is nothing in that to console those who would perpetuate 
misgovernment, or to silence the voice of those who would 
impress upon the rulers of the Ottoman Empire, as the one 
burning necessity of the hour, that they should give the common 
blessings of good government to those who are under their rule. 


Unfortunately some of the Powers shrank from this 
deed of bold emprise, but Lord Salisbury was evidently 
ready to make the attempt. 

Mr. Cobden was a man of peace. Lord Salisbury is 
so peaceful that he shrinks from killing a man to prevent 
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him committing suicide. Twice if Lord Salisbury had 
been less of a man of peace the world might have been 
spared two bloody wars. Had he been able to use our 
leet in January, 1877, to coerce the Turk with the aid of 
Russia, Bulgaria might have been freed without war. 
Had he used it to coerce the Greeks in 1897, the Turks 
would never have reconquered Thessaly. 

But Lord Salisbury is almost too Cobdenic in his 
abhorrence of the use of force. If he does not say with 
Mr. Morley, “ Force is no remedy in Ireland,” he tells us 
that “I am an utter unbeliever that anything that is violent 
will have permanent results.” He is not only for peace, 
but for arbitration as a means of peace. Not all the 
hubbub caused by Mr. Cleveland’s message diverted him 
from his fixed purpose of substituting arbitration for war 
as a means of promoting peace between Britain and the 
States. Years ago he declared :— 

All the great triumphs of civilisation in the past have been in 
the substitution of judicial doctrine for the cold, cruel arbitra- 
ment of war. We have got rid of private war between small 


' magnate and large magnate in this country ; we have got rid of 


the duel between man and man, and we are slowly, as far as 
we can, substituting arbitration for struggles in international 
disputes.” 

He has brought to the Foreign Office Cobden’s instinct 
for settling controversies by an appeal to the principle of 
give and take. All round our frontiers there are unsettled 
questions which have small mercy upon the peace of 
nations. He has devoted himself to settling them one 
after another, not hesitating from time to time to do so 
by means of “ graceful concessions,” which many of his 
own followers describe by a much less graceful phrase. 
He gave away to Germany Heligoland and the narrow 
strip of territdry lying between Lake Tanganyika and 
Uganda, along which Mr. Rhodes had dreamed he 
would one day paint the map red from the Cape to 
Cairo. He surrendered the disputed territory on the 
Siamese frontier to France, acquiesced in the exclusion 
of British goods from Madagascar, and allowed our 
treaty of commerce with Tunis to be cancelled to please 
the French. When he explained to the House of Lords 
his Heligoland and African concessions to Germany, he 
concluded his explanation in the following genuinely 
Cobdenic strain :— 


I commend this agreement to your lordships’ approval, not as 
contending that we or that Germany has gained any great 
advantage over the other. I believe we have gained on both 
sides, because each has obtained what suited its own purpose. 
Ithink we have obtained what is most advantageous to us, but 
Ido not pretend that either has gained any advantage over the 
other. What I believe is that we have come to a proper 
arrangement which will remove the danger of disunion and 
conflict between us, and which will cement, I hope, for a long 
time, the good feeling of those who by sympathy, by interest, by 
descent ought always to be friends. 


Mr. John Morley himself could not have sounded more 
exactly the Cobdenic note. 

I never think of Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office 
without remembering him as he was when in 1871-2 he 
arranged, in concert with Lord Cairns, the affairs of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company. When 
Lord Cairns and he were appcinted arbitrators the estate 
of the Company, valued at £18,000,000, was the subject 
of forty-six Chancery suits, and seventy-eight other actions 
at law had been begun. In eighteen months, by con- 
tinuous toil, Lord Salisbury and his colleague succeeded 
i unravelling the intricate net of conflicting interests. 
At the Foreign Office Lord Salisbury is always trying to 
do the same thing. He is winding up disputes, straighten- 
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ing out snarls, and letting as many sleeping dogs lie as 
possible while he attends to the business that cannot be 
postponed. 


VI—THE CRUX ON THE NIGER... 


When he was quite a youth Lord Salisbury thus 
formulated his ideal of the foreign policy which Britain 
ought to pursue :— 

In our foreign policy what we have to do is simply to perform 
our own part with honour, to abstain from a meddling dip- 
lomacy, to uphold England’s honour steadily and fearlessly, and 
always to be prone rather to let action go along with words 
than to let it lag behind them. 


If it must be admitted that Lord Salisbury has not 
always lived up to this sensible ideal, it must be noted 
that the incomplete realisation of one’s ideal is an incident 
common to all men. In 1878, after the Berlin Congress, 
I believe I was the first to publish Count Corti’s famous 
estimate of Lord Salisbury, and since that date “ the lath 
painted like iron” has become one of the stalest of the 
stale phrases in politics. Its currency, however, bears 
testimony to the fact that Lord Salisbury has in some 
respects conspicuously failed in keeping his action up to 
the level of his words. Still, when quoting Count Corti’s 
sneer, it is only fair to recall Count Herbert Bismarck’s 
estimate formed at the same time :—“I have always 
thought Lord Salisbury a great man. I saw much of him 
during the Berlin Congress, and thought him then a 
superior man, and subsequently events have convinced 
me that he towers head and shoulders above any of his 
confréres.” In the days of his hot and fervid youth Lord 
Salisbury sneered at Lord Russell’s “ tariff of insolence ” 
in dealing with foreign powers and scoffed at that “kind 
of Christian meekness which turns the left cheek to Russia 
and America, and demands the utmost farthing from the 
Ashantee.” But his own dealings with Portugal and 
Germany illustrate the facility with which Foreign 
Ministers succumb to the temptation of giving to those 
who have and of taking away from those who have not 
even that which they have. 

At the present moment, despite all declarations as to 
the absolute unanimity of the Cabinet—declarations 
which are never produced excepting when unanimity has 
been almost zz extremis—it is an open secret that the 
Cobdenic Premier and the Jingo Colonial Secretary have 
almost come to blows, metaphorically speaking, over the 
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AT THE PARLIAMENTARY OLYMPIA, 


Will he Clear them* 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE, HATFIELD. 


Niger question. The French are firmly convinced that 
if it were not for Lord Salisbury Mr. Chamberlain would 
have plunged France and Britain into war before now. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain’s friends and 
admirers keep on declaring that if it were not for that 
“peace at any price” “graceful concessions” Prime 
Minister, Pushful Joe would long ago have cleared the 
French out of the British sphere of influence in the 
West Coast. I have the best of reasons for believing 
that the current rumours have a very solid basis in 
fact, and that however unanimous the Cabinet may be 
for the moment, there is, has been, and will be the 
gravest possible divergence, if not of opinion, then of 
tendency and of temperament, between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Salisbury, and this divergence may at any 
moment precipitate a crisis on this question of the Niger. 

The matter at issue is very simple, and if there were 
no other question in the world but that of the Niger, 
Mr. Chamberlain would be quite right. But Lord 
Salisbury is the Foreign Secretary who sits at the centre 
of affairs and sees things in their true perspective all 
round the horizon: And that being so it is only natural 
that he should refuse to acquiesce in the policy by which 
his energetic and impatient colleague would precipitate a 
dispute which Lord Salisbury is anxious to avert. 

The situation in France is much the same. M. Hano- 
taux, like Lord Salisbury, desires to avoid a collision. 
But behind M. Hanotaux, as Mr. Chamberlain is behind 
Lord Salisbury, are the soldiers and colonials who are 
bent upon maintaining claims which are incompatible 
with peace. The French general election takes place. in 
April. The common object of both Foreign Ministers is 
to keep the question open till the new Chamber is elected. 





Then -M. Hanotaux believes it will be 
possible to devise an arrangement satis. 
factory to both- parties. Hence Lor 
Salisbury slows down “ pushful Joe,” and 
the latter’s partisans fill the air with talk 
of what the Pushful One would have done 
if only he had been Prime Minister. 





Small wonder is it that he should cling 


anxiously to the hope that the negotiations 
at Paris, and the general election in France, 
will enable M. Hanotaux to accept 4 
settlement. which would rid our hinterlands 
of the French intruders. Admitting that 
the refusal to evacuate Busa would mean 
war, Lord Salisbury naturally wishes to 
exhaust all the resources of civilisation 
before resorting to the last dread alter. 
native. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, faces what he believes to be the 
inevitable with characteristic coolness, 
His patience has long since been exhausted, 
He is weary of people who first pick your 


Ro, 


pocket of your purse and then offer to J 
restore it if you will give them your pocket- | 


book as compensation. And so the situation 
stands to-day. Lord Salisbury has the 
whole nation at his back. Sir Edward 
Grey’s emphatic declaration when the West 
African vote was taken disposed of any 
shred of party opposition. But still he 
hesitates, not from any doubt as to his 
power and his right, but because he 
realises as few can realise the far-reaching 
consequences of a breach of the peace 


which has prevailed between England and 


France for eighty years. He at least will 


not go to war 
with a light 
heart. But it will 
be an evil day 
for France if she 
imagines that 
this exceeding 
great reluctance 
to draw. the 
sword, even in 
defence of 
British territory, 
is due to weak- 
ness or to fear. 
Patience has its 
bounds, and long 
suffering is not, 
even in Lord 
Salisbury’s case, 
quite —_everlast- 
ing. 


VII.—THE 
GREAT 

TRUSTEE. 

I do not wish 
to conclude this 
fragmentary 
sketch of some 
sides of Lord 
Salisbury’s 


o 5 10 15 
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character which 
his countrymen 
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From the Weekly Freeman.) 





FUNK. 






Sauissury: “ Are you going to fight?” 
Russia : “Ves, Iam.” 
SAuisBurY: ‘ Well, I’m not.” 








are somewhat apt to overlook without summarising 
in one epithet the distinctive characteristic of Lord 





tuation § Salisbury as Foreign Minister. He is first, last, and 
asthe always a great Trustee. Those who conceive of him as a 
“(ward § dishonest schemer devoured by insatiable ambition, an 
ic West adventurer like Lord Beaconsfield, should not forget 
of any Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic testimony to the contrary. He 
still he said — 

to his 








I don’t believe that Salisbury is at all governed by political 
ambition. I believe him to be perfectly honest, and I can 
never think of him unkindly since the day I first saw him, a 
bright boy in red petticoats, playing with his mother. 

The defects of his policy, its apparent selfishness, and 
its excessive caution are due almost entirely to his con- 
stant sense of his trusteeship. As he pointed out in a 
well-known passage, in trustees selfishness is a virtue. 
He was replying at the Mansion House in 1896 to those 
who upbraided the Concerted Powers for selfishness in 
refusing to take naval or military measures against the 
Turks. He said :-— 

If they are acting on selfish principles in refusing to enter 
upon a course which may end in an European war, they are 
pursuing a selfishness which is much to be praised, and which 
ought to be imitated by all. The selfishness is, in truth, only 
the selfishness of trustees. They are the trustees for the vast 

ulations with whose interests they are charged, and they 
Would be deeply culpable if those interests were neglected. 

If occasionally he may seem to be the partisan, he 
always recalls in time the responsibilities of his steward- 
$hip. No one has ever spoken more sternly than he in 
condemning that endless practice of recrimination between 

rtisans which so often serves as a substitute for political 

iscussion. The following passage, spoken in 1886, 
‘applies to many other crises than that which evoked it :— 
’ I am not here to recriminate, or to defend any particular 
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ist will 
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party. I know that men of responsible position have often to 
choose between two evils, and that they may not always be 
perfectly right in the course they select. But I want to thrust 
aside as utter rubbish this recrimination between parties, which 
really will not —_ us forward a single step towards the solution 
of the terrible problems we have to face. 


There speaks the practical trustee charged with the 
care of a million interests. The sense of responsibility 
grows with years. It is probable he would hot speak 
again as he-did in 1878, when he defended the insane 
Convention with Turkey in these words :— 

We have shown in governing India that where English rule 
and English influence enters, peace and order revive, prosperity 
and wealth increase; and therefore it is that the prospect of 
English rule is welcomed by men of every race and every creed. 
Have we a right to throw away, to conceal in a corner such 
influence as this, merely lest we should at some future time, and 
in some inconceivable circumstances, add to our responsibilities ? 


Nowadays it is not only in the case of commercial 
wars that he would make the frank avowal :— 

I am not in the least prepared, for the sake of punishing other 
nations, to inflict any danger or serious wound upon ourselves. 


That is the Trustee all over. Hence I conclude this 
most inadequate sketch of the Prime Minister by quoting 
the passage which, more than any other, expresses his 
inmost conviction as to the position which he occupies 
and the duty which it lays upon his Administration :— 

We are Trustees for the British Empire. We have received 
that trust with all its strength, all its glory, all its traditions ; 
and the one thing that we have to take care of is that we pass 
them on untarnished to our successors, 
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THE POLITICAL THREE-LEGGED RACE. 


(The portrait of the Marchioness of Salisbury, on page 230, is taken from a family group photographed by Byrne and Co., Richmond.) 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


CHEAP TRIPS TO SAMARCAND. 
BRITISH TOURISTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

Dr. LUNN has done many remarkable things in his 
capacity of entrepreneur of travel associated with politics, 
religion, and philanthropy, but he never did anything 
quite so brilliant as the despatch of a party of personally 
conducted tourists to the heart of Central Asia. It 
sounds like the rapid transformations which take place in 
a fairy tale, to read in 7ravel a long interview with 
Mr. Perowne—who has just returned from making a trip to 
Bokhara and Samarcand as one of the incidents in the 
modern organisation of travel—and to contrast it with 
the mystery which hung over all these regions when 
poor Fred Burnaby made his famous ride to Khiva. 
Dr. Lunn’s party consisted of about thirty-five English- 
men and Englishwomen, who travelled by special 
invitation of the Russian military and administrative 
authorities over the Central Asian Railway from Kras- 
novodsk to Samarcand, vz#é Merv and Bokhara. But 
everything, thanks largely to the royal hospitality of General 
Kuropatkine and the Russian officers, passed off as 
smoothly as if they had been taking a journey from London 
to Edinburgh. The tour occupied eighteen days from 
Krasnovodsk back to-Krasnovodsk. General Kuropatkine, 
who is now Russian Minister of War, but who was then 


Governor of the Asiatic Provinces, put his own restaurant 


» and sleeping cars at the disposal of the party. The train 
H served as an hotel during the whole journey. The special 
train consisted of nine carriages, two of which were saloons, 
three sleepers, a baggage, a hospital, and a restaurant car, 
+ and an open observation car. After leaving Krasnovodsk 
) the first important stop was at Ashabad, where General 
Kuropatkine gave them a state. reception, and called 
out the troops in order to entertain his visitors by the 
spectacle of a sham fight. From Ashabad they went to 
Mery, an area of crumbled ruins in the centre of a 
desolate country dotted with watch-towers and covered 
with brakes of cane and juniper. At Merv the Cossack 
H regiments amused them with a kind of military 
tournament, and they were much edified by observing 
that in the market-place the sellers had only one 
price. There was no chaffering. If you did not 
like what was asked, you went without. It was not 
until they had entered Bokharan territory that they 
teally felt they were in the heart of the East. The 
Beg of Bokhara invited them to lunch, and received 
Wthem arrayed in gorgeous apparel in a perfect blaze of 
Oriental ‘colouring. They were delighted with Bokhara, 
iWhich they found a fascinating place, thoroughly Oriental, 
and far more interesting than Cairo. The weather was 
delightfully clear, with cloudless skies, and bright warm 
days and frosty nights. The country seemed to Mr. 
Perowne’s experienced eye quite as civilised as Spain. 
From Bokhara they went on to Samarcand, a city which 
reminded Mr. Perowne of Washington. The streets are 
planted with as many as twelve rows of trees, and irri- 
gated by streams which supply ample water for keeping 
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down the dust. From Samarcand they were taken by 
the Governor fifteen miles up the Zarafshan Valley, over 
a part of a line not yet open, which will connect Samar- 
cand with Khokand and Tashkand. On returning to 
Ashabad in time for the féte of St. George they witnessed a 
review of troops, and were invited to the banquet, the final 
toast at which was “ The Queen of England, the British 
Army and Navy, and the British Nation,” which was 
proposed by General Kuropatkine, and responded to by 
Mr. Perowne. On the way home they were entertained at 
Sebastopol by the Admiral of the Black Sea Fleet. After 
such a trip it is not surprising that Mr. Perowne and his 
party are full of praise of the courtesy and hospitality 
which they experienced at the hands of the Russians 
wherever they met them. So much indeed did they enjoy 
themselves that Mr. Perowne and Dr. Lunn are already 
planning a new party, which this time will make a tour in 
tents through Persia. - 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A SPORTSMAN. 


Mr. WoopwarbD, writing in Pearson’s Magazine on 
“The Personal Interests of Mr. Gladstone,” gossips 
about Mr. Gladstone’s personal side. He says that 
Mr. Gladstone permits Hawarden Park to be open to 
bicyclists on Sunday, on the ground that the bicycle is 
no more than a perfect means of locomotion. Mr. 
Gladstone has never cared for fishing or gardening. 
although he has studied botany and is a lover of flowers, 
He hates the telephone, detests the camera, thinks that 
chess and whist are too exacting for real relaxation, but 
plays backgammon nearly every evening. He detests 
the smell of tobacco. Mr. Woodward says Mr. Gladstone 
has 50,000 volumes in his library. He reads constantly 
six languages. Of foreign languages he likes Greek and 
Italian the best. Mr. Gladstone is said to regard Emile 
Zola as the first contemporary writer of fiction. Of 
Mr. Gladstone’s out-of-door amusements, Mr. Woodward 
says :— 

Though Mr. Gladstone was never a whip, he was always a 
keen horseman. It is true that he never found time for hunting, 
but even during the most absorbing period of his Parliamentary 
career he was to be seen riding every morning before breakfast 
in Rotten Row. And this habit of riding before breakfast he 
continued until nearly seventy years of age. 

I think it is hardly known how much Mr, Gladstone was of 
a sportsman. At school he made a favourite game of football, 
and was in the second eleven at cricket. While at college he 
earned quite a reputation as an oar, and until late in life a day 
spent on some quiet reach of the Upper Thames was a pleasure 
he reserved for relaxation after any particular stress of mental 
harassment. He would frequently stay from Saturday to 
Monday at Clieveden with the Duchess of Sutherland, and part 
of his visit was nearly always spent sculling on the river. 

Mr. Gladstone, who is a good sailor, loves the sea. 

Another sport in which Mr. Gladstone showed a keen 
interest was shooting. He was indefatigable tramping over the 
fields after partridges, or through the woods that surround the 
park, when the pheasant season commenced. 

In the gun-rack in ‘“‘ Mr. Herbert’s” room is preserved the 
beautifully balanced Westley Richards muzzle-loader which Mr. 
Gladstone always carried. The gun has an almost historic 
interest, since it was while loading it—more than fifty years ago 
now—that the first finger of Mr. Gladstone’s left hand was 
shattered so badly by an explosion that the finger had at once to 
be amputated. 
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HO, FOR KLONDYKE! 
THE RUSH OF THE ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


THERE are any number of articles about Klondyke in 
the March magazines. . The American Review of Reviews 
contains a long, elaborate, and copiously-illustrated 
paper by Mr. S. S. Bush describing the new gold-fields 
in the Far North-West, their present output and their 
future promise. : ; 

WHAT IT CosTs TO GET THERE. 


He calculates that nearly 100,000 persons will endeavour 
to get to Klondyke this year, and that each man will spend, 
from first to last, £120. Of this sum of 412,000,000, the 
United States railroads will get 41,000,000, Seattle will 
retain £5,000,000 for outfit and board, the steamship 
companies will receive £2,000,000, while trarisportation of 
freight over the passes will .cost £3,000,000. £12,000,000 
on the whole will be spent this year in order to enable 
100,000 persons to lave..a chance. of: sharing in an 
output which it is. not estimated will be more than 
43,000,000 at the outside. “This, however, of course will 
only be one year’s output. In 1899. it is expected that. 
Klondyke will yield £ 10,000,000 sterling. 

NOT AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Life in the Klondyke is not exactly paradisaical. It is 
a routine of sleep until. you. wake ; and work, build fires, 
and cook till you sleep. The thermometer goes down 
fifty degrees below zero in January, and climbs up to a 
hundred degrees and over in summer. The heat, how- 
ever, is nothing compared with the mosquitoes, which’ 
constitute the greatest terror of, life in Klondyke in 
summer. Mr. Bush says that nearly every man who 
crossed the passes last summer carried a Bible with him,’ 
and he saw a number of copies of Shakespeare. Very 
few books reached the mining camps, and no newspapers. 
Mr. Bush then describes the routes to the gold-fields, and 
on the whole recommends the Chilkoot Pass as the best. 
It will take millions of money, and three more years, 
before any surface railway can be built over any of the 
passes. 

OVER CHILKOOT BY AERIAL TRAMWAY. 


An overhead aerial tramway is being constructed over 
the Chilkoot Pass. This: road is twenty-five milés long. 
It will require six sections with three power plants. 
Poles. with a two-inch iron pin at foot are fitted into holes 
drilled in the granite. These are’ képt in position by 
snall cable guys. Crossing the poles at the top are arms, 
and at the extreme end of the top arm is the track cable, 
one inch in diameter. Two feet below the top arm is a 
second one carrying a traction cable five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. The car or carrier is suspended by 
wheels from the upper cable, which propels it forward at 
the rate of three miles an hour. When it is completed 
the passage of the formidable. Chilkoot will be made in 
eight hours. It now takes six weeks.: The freight will 
drop from one and eightpence per pound to fivepence. 
One company has already four or five miles of this cable 
line in operation over the steepest grades, and expects to 
have another four miles open by the middle of May. 

CANADIAN ¥V. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Bush says that the attempt to enforce ten per cent. 
royalty on the output of the mines will be stubbornly 
resisted. At the same time he admits that though 
Canada takes more from the miner than the American 
Government on the other side of the boundary, she gives 
a better service. A claim in Canada can be perfected 
with more despatch than on the American side. She 
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lends assistance readily to open trails to new camps of 
any considerable size, connecting them with the basis of 
supply, and she has a police service and mail system 
superior to that of Alaska proper. Mr. Bush always 
speaks of the Klondyke and the North-West Territory as 
“ Alaska,” although it lies altogether outside the country 
of that name. His excuse for doing so is because this 
North-West Territory got its birth from Alaska, and its 
history grows out of Alaska. If this principle is admitted 
I should be justified in speaking of the United States of 
America as. England, for it got its birth from England, 
and its history grew out of England. 


THE NEw WaAys iNTO KLONDYKE. 


_Mr. Hamlin Garland contributes to McClure’s Maga- 
zine for .March an article entitled “Ho! for the 
Klondyke.” It is devoted almost entirely to the dis- 
cussion of the various routes into the new mining country, 
One route from Edmonton on the Canadian Pacific 
covers sixty days’ journey between the railway and the 
Teslin Lake, which is the’ head waters of the Yukon. 
The Old Telegraph Trail starts from Ashcroft on the 
Canadian Pacific, and follows the Fraser River to | 
Hasleton, whence the trial will be over the Stickeen route. 
This route, however, is fifty days in length. The third 
overland route starts from Kamloops and rejoins the 
Ashcroft trail at the head waters of the Bulkley River. 
There are six water routes to Klondyke. The one, all 
water, .is-frozen three-fourths of the year. On the other 
back doors to the Klondyke, Mr. Garland differs from 
Mr. Bush.. Mr. Bush prefers the Chilkoot. Mr. Garland 
thinks the all-Canadian route up the Stickeen River will 
bé the best. Any one can travel that way before the Ist 
of May, and the Teslin is frozen over about the middle of 
October. The-trail is about 175 miles long, and it will be 
shortened this year.. The journey can be made fairly § 
comfortably. There are no dangerous features,"and there J 
is sufficient grass in the open season for about 200 or 300 
animals to browse as they go. 


THE FRONT DOOR BY THE YUKON. 


































The Century contains two articles dealing with the same | 
subject. - The first, by John Sidney Webb, describes the [7 
river trip to Klondyke. . Mr. Webb was sent by the Alaska 
Commercial Company in June, 1897, to go over the whole 
route to the Klondyke by the Yukon river. His paper is 
illustrated by several pictures re-drawn from photographs 
taken by him. The boats on the river are all flat-bottomed 
stern-wheelers, which usually push a barge in front 
of them. The mouth of the Yukon is about too miles} 
broad, and you have a journey of about 1850 miles up 
the river before you reach Dawson city. The trip is 
made at the rate of about eight miles an hour, which lands 
you at your destination in about fifteen days, providing 
that you do not ground on the way up. One of the most 
frequent incidents which relieve the monotony of the 
journey up stream is when a moose, frightened by the 
sound of the steamer, plunges into the river in order to 
escape a danger which he imagines must be approaching 
from the land. As soon as he is in the stream he is shot 
down by the men on the ship, and hauled on deck to 
reinforce the supply of fresh meat. Mr. Webb publishes 
sample diagrams of the “ Pay Streak” in which the gold 
is found, and also illustrates his paper by a very clear 
map of Alaska. His account of life in the gold-fields 3 
not calculated to tempt many persons to try their luck, The 
journey down the stream is done much more rapidly. On 
the river bank the ploughing is done by teams of dogs and 
the rich black soil yields heavy crops in the short summer. 
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IMPRISONED IN THE PASSES. 

As a companion to Mr. Webb’s paper, the Century 

blishes one by Mr. Edward S. Curtis, which is devoted to 
the rush to Klondyke over the mountain passes. His 
account of the misery suffered last year by those who 
insisted against all warnings in crowding across the trails 
is very horrible. Thousands of men were unable to get 
any farther than the top of the pass, and camped there 
through the winter, imprisoned by Nature, in a state of 
mental torture and physical discomfort which many of 
them have been unable to survive. “ The loss of life was 
comparatively small, but Nature took almost the entire 
assaulting host prisoners. When she released them, 
many there were who fell back, broken in purse, worn in 
body, and disappointed in mind. These men made their 
way home again as best they could out of the wreckage 
of the first Klondyke rush.” 

STILL ROOM FOR More! 

In the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Down gives a rather 
more cheerful account of the prospects of the miners. It 
is true that nearly every acre within a hundred miles of 
Dawson City has been staked off, but Mr. Down says :— 

There is no need for anybody to be discouraged. The gold 
zone extends north-westerly from the Cassier district in British 
Columbia along the numerous upper tributaries of the Yukon as 
far as the Klondyke, and perhaps beyond, as well as into the 
country on the west of the main river, an extent of land 500 
miles by 100 at least. There is plenty of room in Yukon 
Territory for those who have the courage and physical endurance 
to go there and try their luck. 

As a postscript to his paper, he adds the following latest 
information as to the provisions enforced by the Canadian 
Government on all miners :— 

Yukon claims 250 feet long. Royalty ten per cent. on out- 
put over 2,500 dols. annually. Every alternate ten claims 
reserved for Crown. Annual free miner’s certificate ten dols. 
Dredging 100 dols. per mile annually, extent not more than 
thirty miles.. Only free miners can enter for claim or leasé, 

AN EXTENSIVE DIOCESE. 

In the Suuday Magazine there is an interview by 
Mr. Charles Middleton with the Venerable T. H. Canham, 
Archdeacon of Selkirk, a diocese which stretches from 
the Arctic Sea to British Columbia, and covers an area 
of some 200,000 square miles. Theearticle, though it 
deals more with Mr. Canham’s life among the Indians 
before the discovery of gold than with the present con- 
dition of the country, is interesting for its remarks on the 
climate, which Mr. Canham gives a good account of, and 
for his account of the methods of travelling and camping 
out in that far-away region. 





HOW TO MAKE GOLD OUT OF SILVER. 
SOMETHING BETTER THAN KLONDYKE, 

Pearson’s Magazine for March publishes an article by 
Mr. Fyfe in which he describes, so far as he is permitted 
to do, the method by which Dr. Emmens, an eminent 
chemist in New York, claims to manufacture gold out of 
silver. Should Dr. Emmens’ statements be verified, it is 
evident that the bimetallist question would be settled in a 
very revolutionary fashion, for the doctor claims that by 
simply hammering silver tremendously hard at a very 
low temperature, it turns into gold. The way in which 
this works out financially is thus summarised by Mr. Fyfe. 
He says that if— 
you took an ounce of silver to Dr. Emmens, costing you 
2s. 2$d., and you paid him a fee of 18s. in addition, you would 
obtain in return three-fifths of an ounce of gold worth three- 
fifths of £3 17s. o}d., or £2 6s. 24d. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 
As to the way in which it is done, Mr. Fyfe says :-— 
Briefly, what Dr. Emmens has done for the first time, though 
thousands before him have vainly endeavoured to do the same 
thing, is this : He has so completely broken up the molecules of 
silver that he has obtained a hitherto unknown form of matter 
which he has termed Argentaurum (from Latin argentum, 


silver; and aurum, gold). This substance—never before 
known to chemists—has properties akin to those of both 
silver and gold. It may be in fact the raw material out of 
which both gold and silver were constructed by the hand of 
Nature in the dim, far-off ages of pre-historic time. 

It is a very unstable body, and at the least provocation, so to 
speak, reverts into silver, or advances into gold. Dr. Emmens 
thinks that this explains why the chemical analysis of gold, 
found in Nature, invariably shows the presence of both silver 
and gold. 

The transmutation of silver into gold process is now carried 
out in Dr. Emmens’ laboratory as follows : He uses silver in the 
form of Mexican dollars, coins which, as now minted, are 
certified by the United States Assay Office to be free from gold 
(¢.2., less than one part in ten thousand). 

The operation consists of five stages :— 

(a) Mechanical Tréatment. 

(6) Fluxing and Granulation. 

(c) Mechanical Treatment. 

(d) Treatment with oxides of nitrogen, 7.¢., 2 modified nitric 
acid. 

(e) Refining. 

Dr. Emmens obtains his results by means of his ‘ Force 
Engine,’ which places at the investigator’s disposal physical 
means greater than any scientists have before possessed. 

The Emmens Force Engine gives the doctor the means of 
readily producing pressures exceeding 500 tons to the square 
inch, and he looks forward to accomplishing many marvels by 
its instrumentality. 

MORE MARVELS YET. 

The conversion of silver is, however, only one of the 
marvels which the doctor claims he is able to accomplish 
by means of this tremendous force engine of his. For 
instance, Dr. Emmens says :— 

We have made, and are continuing to make, many very inter- 
esting discoveries—which, indeed, are to be expected, since we 
have physical means at our command (in the shape of my force 
engine) greater than any investigators have ever before possessed. 
For example, we have produced some remarkable allotropic 
forms of gold and a very singular growth of silver. We have 
dissociated an alloy by a mechanical method. We have rendered 
arsenious anhydride readily soluble in pure water. We have 
doubled the amount of aqueous extract from wood. We have 
produced from gold, silver, copper, ferric hydrate and nitric acid, 
a substance having the odour of oil of almonds. In light and 
radiant energy generally we are also obtaining some surprising 
results. And the list could be greatly extended. 

If this be true, then we shall have to say, indeed, 
“ Behold, a greater than Edison is here.” 

SOME OFFICIAL FIGURES. 

Well, here are the official figures of the weights of Argen- 
taurum gold sold to the United States Assay Office in New York 
City up to the middle of December, 1897 :— 


Month Weight Net Value 

of Depo:it. oe ne bee wp 
April .. 16°65 $ 215°75 (=£43) 
May 23°05 $ 319°09 (= £64) 
June 16°60 § 200°21 (= £40) 
July 31°10 $ 442°54 (=£88) 
August 71°64 $ 950°31 (=£190) 
September 79°42 $1077°25 (= £215) 
October 194°75 $1896°95 (= £379) 
November .. 164°14 $1647°38 (=£329) 
December 63.66 $ 902°33 (= £180) 


(up to 16th) 
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HOW DID THE GOLD GET INTO THE RAND? 
By Mr. JOHN Hays HAMMOND. 


THE Engineering Magazine for February opens with 
an illustrated article, the first of a series, by John Hays 
Hammond, on “ The Gold Mines of Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.” Mr. Hammond, whose name is familiar to the 
public in connection with the Jameson Raid, of which he 
was one of the victims, devotes his paper chiefly to the 
subject of how the gold got into the Rand in the far-away 
ages when the golden treasure was stored for use in our 
day. That there is gold, and plenty of it, everybody 
knows, and it will be seen from the following passage 
that Mr. Hammond believes that the Rand will be the 
richest gold-bearing country in the world :— 


_ From 23,000 ounces of gold in 1887, the annual output has 
risen to 3,000,000 ounces in 1897, giving the Transvaal the 
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When it comes, however, to the question of the origin of the 
gold in the conglomerate, the best of doctors disagree. 
THREE THEORIES. 

Mr. Hammond describes three theories which account 
for the presence of the gold where it is found to-day :— 

The first is the precipitation theory, which has recently been 
advocated by M. De Launay. This theory maintains that the 
sea in which the banket was deposited was a saturated solution 
of gold and pyrite, and that the auriferous contents were 
aeaey pari passu with the accumulation of the conglomerate 
pebbles. A valid objection to this theory is that the gold is 
confined to the strata of pebbles—z.e., the banket—and sedi- 
mentary rocks. The fact of the auriferous character of the 
alternating banket beds and the non-auriferous character of the 
inter-stratified sandstone and schists is, in itself, a refutation of 
this hypothesis. 

The second theory has several able exponents, among whom 
Dr. Becker is most prominent. He calls it the ‘ marine 
theory” ; as its name implies, it refers the gold contents of the 
reef to placer origin, ascribing, however, the presence of 
crystallised gold to secondary action. There are several 
important facts which militate against it. According to this 
theory, the bulk of the gold should occur invariably upon the 
foot-wall, or lower portions at least, of the reefs. Asa matter 
of fact, the lower are generally richer than the higher portions 
of the reef, but this is a phenomenon that applies to auriferous 
quartz veins as well. 

The third theory, suggested by Messrs. Gardner F. Williams 
and J. S. Curtis, commends itself more favourably to the 
resident mining engineers of the district. This theory attributes 
the presence of gold and pyrite in the reefs to deposition from 
infiltrating solutions, as in the genesis of auriferous quartz veins. 

According to this view, the mineralising solutions have come 
up along the planes of least resistance,—7.e¢., the intersticial 
spaces of the banket reefs,—and the gold therefore has been 
deposited since the upheaval of the conglomerate beds. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it seems reasonable to conclude, 
respecting the origin of the gold contents of the reefs, that a 
considerable portion has undoubtedly been derived from the 
marine theory, advocated by Dr. Becker. This is what one 
would expect, as the result of the concentration by natural 
processes of the eroded croppings of auriferous quartz reefs, as 
evidenced in the quartz pebbles of the banket bed ; but there is 
undoubtedly present a large amount of crystallised gold that can 
be best expiatoed by the impregnation theory. 

Mr. Hammond goncludes his paper as follows :— 

In a subsequent paper I shall discuss the probable gold 
contents of the reefs, the approximate life of the district, the 
mining laws under which operations are carried on, and other 
general considerations which seem worthy of discussion at this time. 

These articles will serve as introductory to a series of articles 
by Messrs. Webb, Yeatman, and Holms, on the mining, milling, 
and cyanide practice of the Witwatersrand district. 





THE University Magazine for March is not quite so 
piquant as usual. Miss Agnes Platt indulges in a some- 
what shrill criticism of Sir Henry Irving. He has, she 
insists, done great harm by the introduction of “the 
artificial drawl,” and by the “terrible impetus he has 
given to the wicked star system.” Mr. John M. Robert- 
son seeks to explain the incoherencies and inconsistencies 
he finds in “ Hamlet” by the hypothesis that “ Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Hamlet’ arose as a condensation of a two-part 
play.” Allan Laidlaw writes of “actor’s mania,” the 
morbid state produced by self-centredness, vanity, and 
disappointment, taken along with the sensitiveness which 
his calling fosters. E. R. Grain cries out against the 
credence given in courts of law to the testimony of 
“experts in handwriting.” A. G. Whyte tries to make 
clear the rationalism of Max Miiller’s creed, and only 
complains that it is not rationalistic enough. 
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THE ZOLA TRIAL. ' 
THE DEMORALISATION OF FRANCE. 

AN anonymous writer in the Contemporary Review 
takes the Zola trial as his text for the purpose of express- 
ing a very gloomy estimate of the present demoralisation 
of France. If one-half of what he says be correct, then 
the Republic is in a parlous state. He says :— 

A French official who is at home in the Ministry of War 
states that at present the entire War Ministry, the General 
Staff, two-thirds of the cavalry officers and about one-half of all 
the other officers are pupils of the Jesuit fathers and devout 
children of the Church. 

Is it to be wondered at that Gambetta’s friends in the Radical 
should take a gloomy view of things and say, ‘‘ At present there 
is nothing more to lose, not even honour! . .. There is no 
Republic any more, neither are there Republicans. There are 
neither men nor women, but only Jesuits!” Voltaire knew his 
countrymen well, although it was not given him to see the 
astonishing things which this generation has seen. And this is 
how he expresses himself in a letter written to D’Alembert in 
1766, and which has just been published for the first time by the 
Fronde: ‘1 shall soon die. I despise this land of monkeys and 
tigers in which my mother committed the folly of bringing me 
into the world.” 

CLERICALISM, MILITARISM, AND ANTI-SEMITISM. 

Speaking of the Dreyfus case he says :— 

The three phenomena which have grouped themselves around 
the Dreyfus agitation are a firm belief in the infallibility of the 
Army ; the union of clericalism, militarism, and’anti-Semitism ; 
and the utter demoralisation of the ‘‘ healthy kernel” of the 
nation. But the case is highly interesting in another way: it 
has brought out in clear relief certain of the essential character- 
istics of the French nation, the knowledge of which may prove 
serviceable to the world. It has revealed to us the repulsive 
spectacle of an entire people, with its army, press, politicians, 
and clergy, rising up against a defenceless and wretched man, 
and threatening to demolish the fabric of the State if simple 
justice were done to him; a Government which invokes the 
interests of the national defence to screen indefensible breaches 
of equity, and whose press organs publish the names and 
addresses of the jury before they have given a verdict ; an army 
whose select representatives threaten the jury with their resigna- 
tion if the verdict be different from what they expect, and a 
legislative assembly whose enlightened members refuse to raise 
their voices on behalf of the victim of injustice, lest at the 
coming elections they should lose their seats. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SECRET DOCUMENT. 

If this story of the secret document be true, and it now seems 
indubitable, then there can no longer be question of an error of 
justice, but of such a fiendish crime against every form of human 
justice and equity as the majority of British convicts would 
refuse to perpetrate. Maitre Démange, who defended Dreyfus, 
exclaimed, on first hearing of this document : ‘‘ The act would 
constitute such a brutal infraction of the elementary prescriptions 
of justice, that I cannot believe it.” Yet the story stands 
unchallenged. 

The defective ideas of judicial procedure entertained by 
Dreyfus’s military judges led to the Dreyfus géchis which we 
now behold in France, and the desire to justify the results of the 
court-martial, rather than .compromise the judgment of the 
Officers, was the opportunity longed for and utilised by the 
clerico-military party to set themselves above the State. 

PESSIMISM IN EXCELSIS. 

All this may be very true, but is it not going a little bit 
too far to sum up France as follows ?— 

So far as one can ascertain by a careful study of the intellec- 
tual, political, and religious movements of the last hundred 
years, there is not the faintest trace of any ennobling principle, 
of any sublime ideal, or even of any glorious aspirations which 
can be pointed out as French by origin, or even by adoption. 

The Third Republic, on the contrary, born of the unnatural 
union of clerical demagogy and infallible militarism, has let 
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loose not one hungry family, but a whole legion of place-hunters, 
to satisfy whose ravenous appetite the resources of the country, 
the credit and prestige of the nation, the doctrines of Republic- 
anism and principles of a far more sacred character have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed nem. con. 

The greedy public policy of colonising whole continents 
abroad, the egotistic private practice of limiting families at home 
to two or three children, the prevalent politico-ritual-theology, 
the apotheosis of the army and the infallibility of its chiefs, the 
defilement of literature, the prostitution of the drama and of 
pictorial art to the passions of the human beast, the total nega- 
tion of science, the universal conviction that the nation is 
invincible by land and by sea, and the concomitant prodito- 
mania, combined with the cheerful certitude that France is still 
the light and life of the world, are inevitable consequences of 
the four conditions enumerated above, and unerring symptoms of 
the dire disease which has eaten into the vitals of the citizens of 
the Third Republic. 

If the article had been written by E. B. Lanin, summing 
up the shortcomings of modern Russia, it could hardly 
have been more sweepingly pessimistic, 


THE DOMINANCE OF THE ARMY. 


In the Fortnightly, Baron Pierre de Coubertin writes 
on the “ military paradox ” which is to be observed in the 
Republic. The article was obviously written before the 
French generals had entered the witness-box in order to 
dictate their verdict to the jury under threat of a strike of 
the General Staff. His paper is indeed devoted to an 
exposition of the exceeding loyalty and obedience of the 
Army to the civil power, but, notwithstanding this, he 
makes it abundantly clear that it is the Army, and the 
Army alone, which is really Sovereign in the affections of 
France. 

WHY THE ARMY IS SUPREME. 

He gives many reasons why this should be so, the first 
of which is the “ great sacrifices” which the French have 
made in order to equip and maintain the Army, the 
second the fact that the Army has given them a sense of 
security which only those can appreciate who have for 
some years been deprived of it. The third reason is that 
the Army has been a great school of physical vigour. 
He says :— 

When the colleges fail to fulfil their mission, as is the case 
in France, military service is, I believe, the only means of 
giving back to a young man some of the virility which he lacks. 

The service which the Army has rendered is no less great. It 
has served as a regulating force in politics. Whenever the 
interests of the Army have been touched all parties have made 
truce, in the Chamber as in the street. 


HOW IT AFFECTED THE ZOLA TRIAL. 


The peasants and the humbler citizens, who hardly 
know the names of the Ministers of the Republic, were 
outraged at the thought that the Army had been insulted 
by Zola. Baron de Coubertin himself shares this feeling 
so much that, although he admits the illegality of con- 
victing Dreyfus by the production of a secret document 
which was withheld from the accused and his counsel, he 
deprecates any attempt to remedy this distortion of the 
forms of justice on the ground that it might diminish the 
prestige of the Army, and so be highly prejudicial to its 
power. He admits that the officers may be brave, but 
they are the last persons in the world to exercise judicial 
functions :— 

All who are well acquainted with the intellectual temper .of 
our officers affirm their complete inability to understand civil life 
and direct it. Foreign policy interests them simply because, 
military affairs are involved in it in many ways ; but unless they 
happen to belong to an extremely reactionary or extremely 
clerical milieu, home, policy leaves them cold. As for the 
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pomrigiet of civil law, ihey have not a notion of them. They 
feel that sentiment, common enough in military circles, of 
undisguised attempt for des pékins, as they call everybody who 
does not weat cin sla ; and this contempt is bay transferred 
from men to institutions. Sometimes they even affect to ignore 
certain points of jurisprudence which are a matter of common 
knowledge. 
THE FEELING OF THE OFFICERS. 

Baron de Coubertin’s account of the normal attitude of 
an officer’s mind, coupled with his vivid description of 
the continual disappointment of the military profession, 
which exists solely for war, and is doomed to see year 
after year pass by in peace, impresses the reader with a 
sense of the peril that lies beneath the surface, and 
which has just now made itself visible in the Zola trial. 
Baron de Coubertin says of the officers :—- 

Not one of them failed in the hour of Boulangism ; not one 
supported the Dictatorial Candidate. This was not the spirit 
of the military men of 1849; in the ‘* Mémoires du Général 
Fleury” we see with what calm indifference they adhered to 
the projects of Louis Napoleon, even when they least under- 
stood them. 

THE MENACE TO THE REPUBLIC. 

But he admits that had it not been for the diversion 
occasioned by the colonial expeditions this patience and 
loyalty might have broken down. He says :— 

Without the colonial wars in Africa and Tonkin many of our 
officers would have been simply unable to held out any longer, 
and it may be said that Jules Ferry has rendered Europe an 
incalculable service by turning the energies of France in this 
direction. He had staved off a situation which threatened to 
become dangerously strained. 

He then quotes De Tocqueville’s saying as to the Army 
being the greatest obstacle to the foundation and stability 
of the Republic in France, and adds :— 

No doubt his theory is still perfectly correct. At present the 
case of France happens to be an exceptional one, and con- 
sequently one which will not last. As the memories of 1870 
recede farther and farther into the past, as the social condition 
of Europe becomes more and more modified, the equilibrium 
between the civil and the military power will tend more and 
more strongly to self-destruction. 


—_-9e-— 


THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 
DATE FIXED FOR EASTER BY THE PROPHET DANIEL! 

THE strange portent of the outburst of anti-Semitism 
threatening a new St. Bartholomew in the country of the 
Revolution, lands us in topsy-turvey land, where anything 
may happen. It may be, therefore, not without interest 
to recall the fact that this year, nay this Easter, has long 
.been fixed upon by the interpreters of the prophecies as 
the precise date when the Jews are to return to Jerusalem, 
and the domination of the Moslem is to cease. Every- 
one remembers the familiar saying of the Rothschild, who 
said that if the Jewish kingdom were re-established in the 
Holy Land, he would apply for the Paris Embassy. If 
M. Drumont and Dr. Nordau be correct, a post in Paris 
is not likely to be so ardently coveted by the Israelite in 
the future. The fact that the Jewish question threatens to 
become an international one has been strongly asserted 
‘by Mr. Arnold White, who recently made a prolonged 
visit to the Jewish pale in Russia. - No one knows what 


may happen in-Turkey,; and it may therefore be well to 
put on record before Easter the predictions of the com- 
mentators on the prophecies. i 

In Borderlakd,°for October, 1896, I published an 
elaborate propliécy sent me by a Mr. P. W. Nicolson, 
of Bundaberg, Quéensland, -who worked out in most 
fantastic fashion’ a’~confident. prediction that the twelve 
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months between September 1897 and September 1898 
would see the expulsion of the Turks from Palestine. 
Mr. Nicolson cyphered this out in some mysterious 
way from a diagram of the Golden Image which 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed of in Babylon 2520 years ago. 

He claimed that by the aid of this same diagram he 
had been able, in 1864, to predict to a friend of 
Napoleon III. that the Empire would fall on August 31, 
1870, It really fellon September 1, the day of Sedan. 
If Mr. Nicolson is only one day out in the prediction 
about the Turks, we shall be well content. 

But the calculation for Nebuchadnezzar’s image is not 
that which leads most of the prophecy-mongers to expect 
great things this Easter. A little threepenny pamphlet 
which has gone through innumerable editions and has 
been translated into. many languages has decided the 
question. The author, Mr. J. B. Dunbleby, resides or 
resided at 1, Gordon Road, Wanstead. His pamphlet 
bears the following portentous title : “The New Era at 
hand (Easter 1898) or the approaching close of the great 
prophetic periods, being Biblical and astronomical proofs 
relating to the Great Assize held by the Ancient of Days, 
the period of ‘that Day,’ the end of the Gentile and 
Jewish Times, the Resurrection of the Just, the Coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the near Restoration of the 
Jewish Kingdom, and the Millennium. Arranged in 
Diagrams, and on the basis of Scientific Time.” The 
prophecies on,which Mr. Dunbleby relies are three :— 

(1.) Rev. xi. 2. “ The Gentiles shall tread under foot 
the holy city for 42 months.” 

Now 42 months=1260 days, averaging each 
month at 30 days. Therefore 1260 years after 
the Conquest of Jerusalem by the Moslem, which 
occurred 637 A.D. Therefore within twelve 
months of 1897 the Turk must go. 

(2.) Dan. vii. 25. “ They” (the so “shall be given 
into his hand until a time and times and the 
dividing of time.” 

A time = 360 years. Times=720 years. Divid- 
ing of time = 180 years = 126’0 years +637 = 1897 


again. 
3.) Dan. iv. 23. ‘Till seven times pass over him.” 
3 3 P 
(Nebuchadnezzar.) 


Seven times = 360 x 7=2520 years. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Empire began 621; B.C. 2520-—6213= 
18983. 
(4.) Dan. iii. 14. “ Unto 2300 days; then shall the 
sanctuary be cleansed.” 
2300 days=2300 lunar years=2230 solar 
years. Alexander began, 3313 B.C. 2300—3317= 
18983. 

There are nine methods all of which, by a convenient 
confusion of lunar and solar years, are made to work out 
to the same result. Mr. Dunbleby says :— 

The best way of dealing with it is by spheroid measurement. 
We then get the true end of the Gentile times at Easter 1898. 
This is the point of time fixed by several passages of Scripiure. 
Jerusalem cannot be trodden down a moment later than 1898}, 
unless we can quench the sun and stop the rotation of the 
earth. 

That settles it, of course. All that we have to do is 
humbly to inquire what is to happen this Easter. 

The first thing to happen is to be the Advent in mid- 
heaven of the Ancient of Days or the Everlasting God 
in mid-heaven. All the holy dead and all the living 
saints are caught up into the air, where they will give 
judgment upon the Turks, who will be given to the 
flames ; then will follow the Restoration of the Jews and 
the beginning of the Millennium, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 
By MARK TWAIN AND OTHERS. 


To Harpers Magazine for: March, Mark Twain con- 
tributes a very characteristic article describing the scenes 
in the Reichsrath which led to the temporary suspension 
of parliamentary government in Austria. Mark Twain 
was present as a spectator in the galleries during some of 
the stormiest sittings. He says it reminded him of his 
experiences in Arkansas, and he was in a state of 
delightful expectancy as to when the shooting was to 
begin. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there seemed to be 
no limits to the amount of abuse the Austrian will 
exchange without coming to actual blows. There is no 
more lively passage in Mark Twain’s books than his 
report of the uproar which characterises the sittings at 
Vienna. He summarises it in a sentence when he says, 
“Tn fact, when that House is legislating you can’t tell it 
from artillery practice.” 


OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN, 


Mark Twain’s sympathies, so far as they are indicated, 
lie more with the Germans than with Count Badeni and 
the Czechs. Hedescribes how the law for the suspension 
of deputies who have disobeyed the rules of the chair, 
known as the Lex Falkenhayn, was passed by a fraud. 
The President put the new rule of procedure from the 
chair at a time when all the deputies were standing on 
their feet, and shouting at the top of their voices. No 
one heard what he was proposing, and so he declared 
it carried unanimously, because all those who were in 
favour of the resolution stood up. The immediate result 
of this was that at the next sitting the offended minority 
charged the tribune, necessitating the intervention of 
military force, which brought about the fall of Count 
Badeni, and the virtual suspension of constitutional 
government. Mark Twain concludes his article by saying, 
“Yes, the Lex Falkenhayn was a great invention, and 
did what was claimed for it—it got the Government out 
of the frying-pan.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE TWELVE HOURS’ SPEECH. 


It is impossible to give any idea of the prolonged tumult 
which Mark Twain describes in several pages, but I must 
quote the passage in which he tells of Dr. Lecher, the 
hero of the obstructionists, who broke all previous records 
by speaking twelve hours on end in order to defeat the 
Ausgleich. Mark Twain declares that Dr. Lecher made 
a very fine speech for twelve hours, amidst scenes of the 
most riotous excitement, during part of which he was 
inaudible, but spoke into the ears of the official steno- 
graphers. He says :— 


It required a vast and intimate knowledge—detailed and 
particularized knowledge—of the commercial, railroading, finan- 
cial, and international banking relations existing between two 
great sovereignties, Hungary and the Empire. But Dr. Lecher 
is President of the Board of Trade of the city of Briinn, and 
was master ‘of the situation. His speech was not formally 

repared. He hada few notes jotted down for his guidance ; 

e had his facts in his head ; his heart was in his work ; and for 
twelve hours he stood there, undisturbed by the clamour around 
him, and with grace and ease and confidence poured out the 
riches of his mind, in closely reasoned arguments, clothed in 
eloquent and faultless phrasing. 

He is a young man of thirty-seven. He is tall and well- 
proportioned, and has cultivated and fortified his muscle by 
mountain climbing. If he were a little handsomer he would 
sufficiently reproduce for me the Chauncey Depew of the great 
New England dinner nights of some years ago ; he has Depew’s 
charm of manner and grace of language and delivery. 
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HOW THE SPEECH WAS DELIVERED, 

When Dr. Lecher took the floor it was necessary for 
him to remain standing without intermission until the 
end of his speech. Of course he got various times of rest 
when the row in the Chamber was so great that no one 
could tell whether he was speaking or not ; also, when 
his own side cheered him for a moment or two at a time, 
he got breath. After he had been talking for three or 
four hours he proposed an adjournment in order to get a 
rest, but the House refused him permission, and there 
was nothing for him to do.except to go on talking. 
Only once was he allowed a respite, and a very brief 
respite, in the early hours of the morning :— 

At a quarter to two a member of the Left demanded that 
Dr. Lecher be allowed a recess for rest, and said that the 
Chairman was ‘‘ heartless.” Dr. Lecher himself asked for ten 
minutes. The Chair allowed him five. Before the time had 
run out Dr. Lecher was on his feet again. 

As a trial of human endurance, Dr. Lecher’s achieve- 
ment throws Mr. Biggar’s best entirely inte the shade :— 

During the twelve-hour effort friends brought to the erator 
three glasses of wine, four cups of coffee, and one glass of beer 
—a most stingy re-enforcement of his wasting tissues, but the 
hostile Chair would permit no addition to it. When he had 
been speaking eight hours his pulse was seventy-two; when 
he had spoken twelve it was a hundred. 

WHY AUSTRIA DOES NOT BREAK UP. 

So much for Dr. Lecher. On the general subject of 
the future of Austria, Mark Twain is very entertaining. 
He quotes the opinions of several citizens as to the 
stability of the Government, which is guaranteed most 
against disturbance by the mutual antipathy of its com- 
ponent members. He quotes one citizen as saying to 
him :— 

This government is entirely independent. It can go its own 
road, and do as it pleases ; it has nothing to fear. In countries 
like England and America, where there is one tongue and the 
public interests are common, the government must take account 
of public opinion ; but in Austria-Hungary there are nineteen 
public opinions—one for each state. No—two or three for each 
state, since there are two or three nationalities in each. A 
government cannot satisfy all these public opinions ; it can only 
go through the motions of trying. This government does that. 
It goes through the motions, and they do not succeed ; but that 
does not worry the government much. 

The next man will give you some further information. ‘ The 
government has a policy—a wise one—and sticks steadily to it. 
This policy is—tranguillity: keep this hive of excitable nations 
as quiet as possible ; encourage them to amuse themselves with 
things less inflammatory than politics. To this end it furnishes 
them an abundance of Catholic priests to teach them to be docile 
and obedient, and to be diligent in acquiring ignorance about 
things here below, and knowledge about the kingdom of heaven, 
to whose historic delights they are going to add the charm of 
their society by-and-by ; and further—to this same end—it cools 
off the newspapers every morning at five o’clock, whenever warm 
events are happening.” There is a censor of the press, and 
apparently he is always on duty and hard at work. 

The operations of this censor are very amusingly 
described. The general mediocrity of Austrians is thus 
touched upon :— 

I must take passing notice of another point in the govern- 
ment’s measures for maintaining tranquillity. Everybody says 
it does not like to see any individual attain to commanding 
influence in the country, since such a man can become a 
disturber and an inconvenience. 

The result is that an Austrian citizen somewhat 
bitterly observed to Mark Twain :— 

We can say to-day what no other nation of first importance in 
the family of Christian civilisations can say : that there exisis no 
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Austrian who has made an enduring name for himself which is 
familiar all round the globe. Another helper toward tranquillity 
is the army. It is as pervasive as the atmosphere. It is 
everywhere. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem that Mark 
Twain does not anticipate that order will break up, but 
rather that the omnipotent Government, with its omni- 
present army and its other sedatives, will succeed in 
keeping the State together. 

A PESSIMIST ESTIMATE, 


Another writer in the same magazine, signing himself 
“An Eastern Diplomat,” comes to a very different 
conclusion. He thinks that Germany is certain to annex 
the German-speaking provinces and the appurtenances 
thereof, the latter of which include among other things the 
port of Trieste. “The eventual absorption of twelve 
millions of Austrian Germans will render an outlet to the 
Adriatic an imperative necessity.” 

He tells the following anecdote, which I do not remember 
to have seen before :— . 

In the days of their youthful friendship the present German 
Emperor said to the Austrian Crown Prince: ‘‘I mean to 
follow the programme of Frederick the Great.” To which the 
ill-fated Archduke Rudolf resignedly replied, “*That pro- 
gramme implies the destruction of Austria.” That programme 
is being followed steadfastly, and the destruction of Austria 
seems to be her only manifest destiny. ° 


AN OPTIMIST VIEW. 

Writing in the Nineteenth Century on “ Austria- 
Hungary and the Ausgleich,” Dr. Emil Reich indulges in 
the sanguine anticipation that all difficulties in Austria 
will disappear as soon as it is shown that any further 
delay about the Ausgleich will break up the Triple 
Alliance, and practically force Austria-Hungary from the 
rank of the Great Powers. So far from regarding the 
scenes in the Reichsrath, and the furious disputes which 
are raging in Bohemia, as symptoms of national dangers, 
he regards them as the best evidence of the vigorous 
vitality of the Empire-Kingdom. He says :— 

We cannot but recognise in all that the unmistakable 
y og greens of a great revival. Now at last there is hope for a 
final remedy of that secular false position of the Empire. Now 
through the intensified life of each nationality there is prospect 
of an intellectual renascence of peoples who have hitherto been 
slumbering on the pillows of sloth. The Czechs, stung to the 
quick by their political antagonists, will still more advance their 
national literature, which even now is. considerable, pace 
Professor Mommsen. Already in music the Czechs have 
embodied their national gifts in the very remarkable works of 
Dvorak. The Poles of Galicia are a very gifted race, and great 
things may be expected from them both in science, literature, and 
art. Through the inevitable competition the Germans of Austria 
will be induced to multiply their efforts at intellectual supremacy 
in Austria. The vast progress made by Hungary in all the 
departments of life, political and intellectual, in the last forty 
years, owing to the burning ambition of the Magyars, is a sure 
guarantee of similar results amongst the nationalities of Cis- 
leithania. It is incalculable how much commerce and trade and 
industry will be benefited by that revival of all the mental and 
moral energies of the Empire. Already the material progress 
of both halves of the monarchy during the last fifteen years has 
been very considerable. It will, aided by the immense natural 
wealth of the Empire, be increasing at a rate distancing that of 
all former periods. The enemy of a nation is not to be found in 
great civil disturbances and commotions. Woe to the nation 
that-knows of no inner conflicts ! 

BABB BBB IPD PPP PPD 

WE omitted to mention that the photograph of 
Mr. Ruskin which we published (January, 1898, p. 23) 
was from a plate taken by Miss Acland. 





MR. BLAKE ON RHODESIA AGAIN. 

“SECOND Thoughts on Rhodesia,” by Mr. J. Y. F. 
Blake, whose indictment of British conduct in South 
Africa created great and indignant excitement some 
months ago, appear in the WNational Review for 
March. The old charges of wholesale massacre and 
violation are significantly not repeated nor referred 
to. Mr. Blake confines himself solely to the com- 
mercial outlook of the country. In what he said on 
that head he has, he says, nothing to detract or modify, 
except in one particular. “I said I would give the 
country five years to be found out. For the word ‘ five’ I 
would now substitute the word ‘one.’” Mining and agri- 
culture are the only two grounds on which hopes for the 
future of Rhodesia can be based. ‘‘ Low ground saturated 
with fever ; high ground scorched and desert. That is my 
report on Rhodesia as a farming country.” He quotes Mr. 
Selous’ admission, “Should it prove that there is no payable 
gold in Rhodesia, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Blake 
that it would soon be deserted by the home-born British.” 

Sir Gordon Sprigg is also quoted as remarking, “ If no 
gold is found in Chartered territory in a few years, there 
will undoubtedly be a very serious financial situation to 
be faced” : and Mr. Rhodes himself, “ We stand or fall 
by our gold.” Mr. Blake makes it clear which alternative 
he expects to be realised. He went to Rhodesia as a 
prospector, and prospected for fifteen months :— 

That the Rhodesian gold formation, such as it is, and it is a 
wretchedly poor one, is nothing but a pocket formation ; and 
that a permanent reef does not exist, or, at least, has not been 
discovered, I know from the patient, arduous observation of 
fifteen months, from the shape and size of the old workings, and 
from all I heard, both from practical working prospectors and 
from several well-known mining experts and engineers. 

He is confirmed in this conclusion by the behaviour of 
the Chartered Company itself. The Company might 
during all these years, and with all its wealth, have 
ascertained whether permanent gold reefs exist or not. 
They might have sent recognised experts and published 
their reports, or set crushing batteries to work and 
published the results, or used the easily transported 
diamond drill to test the extent of the reefs. “These 
simple and effective means they might have taken, and 
these means they would have taken if they had not had 
good reason to dread the result.” They sent experts, but 
did not publish their reports. The three batteries sent 
are no longer working. Mr. Blake insists :— 

Remember, that if a reef is permanent there is no difficulty in 
proving it to be so, I do assure the reader that any of the 
millionaires at the head of the Chartered Company could, at a 
trifling cost and in a very short time, determine the vital question 
as to the existence of discovered permanent reefs in Rhodesia 
finally and conclusively ; and nothing has so effectively damned 
Rhodesia in mining circles as their unwillingness to do so. 

Headds a yet more ominous statement :— 

It is certain that every bit of each of these gold-belts has by 
this time been examined thoroughly and repeatedly. I have it 
on the authority of a man of experience lately returned from 
Bulawayo that practical prospectors are altogether abandoning 
the country. Idoubt not that this is true, and it is a fatal sign. 

He regards the twenty-four millions of English capital 
sunk in Rhodesia—quite apart from the Chartered 
Company’s shares—as hopelessly lost. He goes on to 
make fun of the Bulawayo Railway. He quotes from the 
Times to show that it had scarcely been opened, and the 
celebrities returned from the festivities, when the rains 
came and washed it away in many places. The Governor 
of Natal, staying a day later, could not return by rail, 
owing to serious “ wash-aways.” 
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THE FIRST GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF 1848. 


IT is just half-a-century since the first German Parlia- 
ment met in the Protestant Church of St. Paul at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1848, and the Germans, ever 
ready to commemorate a national event, have not over- 
looked the present occasion. 

Karl Biedermann, who recounts his personal reminis- 
cences in Word und Sid of January and February, is 
one of the very few members still living out of the original 
267 who voted for an hereditary empire on March 27th, 
1849, and the following notes of those troublous times 
are taken from his paper. 

SURVIVORS OF 1848. 


He was one of the founders of the famous “ Erbkaiser- 
partei,” and he tells us that the very youngest members 
were about twenty-five and twenty-six, but many were 
much older men. Six were over seventy, and the Father 
of the Party, Ernst Moritz Arndt the poet, was seventy- 
eight. In 1878 about sixty of the members were still 
alive, and in 1885 the number was reduced to about 
thirty. To-day only eight survivors are to be found :— 


H. H. Meier, of Bremen, founder of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Line, 88. 

Dr. von Simson, President of the Frankfort Parliament, later 
President of the so-called Union Parliament at Erfurt, and 
still later President of a number of Reichstags, 87. 

Karl Biedermann, 86. 

Geheim-Commerzienrath Mevissen, of Cologne, 84. 

Dr. Schrader, Curator of the University of Halle, 8o. 

William Jordan, of Frankfort, the poet, 79. 

Professor Backhaus, 79. 

Professor Haym, of Halle, 76. 


THE REVOLUTION OF MARCH. 


It is not always possible to trace the sources of a 
revolutionary movement, but there is no doubt that it was 
the news of the flight of Louis Philippe and his family 
from France on February 24th that kindled into flames 
the movement on the other side of the Rhine, and by the 
27th a great popular assembly demanding a new con- 
stitution, freedom of the press, and other concessions 
took place at Offenburg in Baden. The movement 
spread rapidly, but there seems to have been no 
collision between the military and the people except 
at Berlin, in what is generally known as the March 
Revolution of 1848. Nor did the movement grow sud- 
denly in the night, as many pretend. Preparation enough 
for it had been made on every side by the misrule in most 
of the German States, yet the insurrection was in a great 
measure of a spontaneous character. In its aims, the 
movement of 1848 in Germany bore no resemblance to 
the great historic Revolutions of 1640 and 1688 in 
England, or to the Revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848 
in France. These completely upset the existing order of 
things, whereas the German Revolution “ stood still before 
thrones.” 

THE GENESIS OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


From the beginning of the ’Forties a Moderate Liberal 
Party had gradually been forming with national ideas, 
that is to say, the members began to look beyond their 
own little State to the whole German Fatherland. Men 
like Dahlmann the historian, the two Beselers, Heinrich 
von Gagern, and others, were of the number, and their 
organ in the daily press was the Deutsche Zeitung, 
edited by Gervinus and Hausser. But it was not till 
1847 that the Party first met in open conference at 
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Heppenheim to discuss the general condition of the 
country. On March 5th of the following year, the men of 
Heppenheim, fifty-one in number, held a second confer- 
ence under the ruins of Heidelberg Castle, and decided 
on a number of essential constitutional reforms ; and on 
March 30th they went a step further, and summoned a 
more national assembly, representative of all Germany, at 
Frankfort, to consider their programme. This is gene- 
rally called the “ Vorparlament,” or Preliminary Parlia- 
ment. 





HOW IT WAS COMPOSED. 


The Constitutional Diet, or National Assembly proper, 
was not opened in St. Paul’s Church till May 18th. On 
paper, this first Parliament consisted of 649 members 
(about one to every 70,000 inhabitants) ; but the actual 
number in attendance at Frankfort was between 500 and 
600. When the vote as to the form of governrhent to be 
adopted came to be taken, they were 530, but according 
to the figures given by Karl Biedermann, fifty-six of these 
did not vote at all. The figures stand thus :— 


For a Constitutional Monarchy ... ies co 
Fora Monarchy on the Broadest Democratic Basis 107 
Fora Republic _... a pe an ay. =a 

474 


In his second instalment Karl Biedermann tells the 
history of the Revised Constitution of March 27th, 1849, 
and of the vote in favour of the hereditary empire, which 
was carried by 267 against 263—a small majority for so 
momentous an issue. 

Here, however, we must take leave of Karl Bieder- 
mann’s political retrospect to get a glimpse of some of 
the quiet preparations which preceded the eventful 1848. 
This is given us by Johannes Proelss, under the title of 
“Martyrs and Pioneers,” in Heft 1 of the Garten/aude. 


ITS MARTYRS AND PIONEERS, 


As was the case with the origin of the Swiss Con- 
federacy, the German Revolution may be said to have 
had its beginnings in a secret meeting-place. Its 
“ Riitli” was at Hallgarten, in the Rheingau, the estate of 
Johann Adam von Itzstein ; and in this secluded spot a 
number of “ Friends of the Fatherland ” met in conference 
almost every year for about ten years before the Revolution 
came to a head. Close by, it is curious to learn, was 
Schloss Johannisberg, the summer retreat of Prince 
Metternich ; but who would ever have suspected con- 
spiracies and conspirators in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of so feared a ruler ? 

It would be impossible to allude to all the events which 
led Itzstein in 1839 to invite to his house Welcker and 
other politicians to consider in secret the “German 
Question.” It will suffice to say that to the oppression of 
the people had been added the persecution of all poets, 
professors, and university students of Liberal tendencies. 
The sad experiences of Fritz Reuter, Heine, Uhland and 
many more, and finally the expulsion of the seven 
Géttingen professors in 1837, had roused the greatest 
indignation when Itzstein devised his plan. The 
patriots knew well what risks they were running, and 
acted with the utmost caution, coming to the trysting- 
place by different roads and one or two at a time. It 
is interesting to find that the secret was never divulged 
till March 1848. 

“The German Question,” or the question of German 
unity, as was to be expected, brought to the front all the 
poets of the times. In 1840, when Frederick William IV. 
came to the throne and promised the people a new 
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constitution, the poets were not slow to take up the theme 
of the new birth of the Fatherland. It was in honour of 
Welcker that Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s new poem, 
“ Deutschland iiber alles,” was first sung amid the wildest 
enthusiasm—with disastrous consequences to both poet 
and politician. The new sovereign’s promises proved to 
be a delusion, and with the punishment of these two 
men it was clear that the Hallgarten patriots must 
resort to sterner methods. They now made it their 
business to disseminate amongst the people all the 
political literature which had escaped the censorship of 
the press. It was also about this time that the poets 
Ferdinand Freiligrath and Gottfried Kinkel were drawn 
into the contest. 

Very little is known of the patriots who actually took 
part in the Hallgarten conferences. Friedrich Hecker, 
in some Yeminiscences of 1843, mentions a few names 
and tells how the secret decisions of the Vienna Con- 
ference first saw the light. In 1845 the patriots met at 
Leipzig, and in the autumn of 1847, when they met at 
Heppenheim, there was no further need for secrecy. 


1848 IN EUROPE. 


In the Revue Bleue of February 19, there is a short 
article on the days of February 1848—the taking of the 
Hotel de Ville. It is by W. de Fouvielle, one of those 
engaged in it. 

The Revolutionary Period, 1848-9, in Austria is repre- 
sented by “ Conversations with Gen. Arthur von Gérgey, 
by Wilhelm von Vragassy, in the February number of the 
Deutsche Revue. Another article on the Social Question 
in the Vienna Revolution of 1848, by Dr. Maximilian 
Bach, appears in the Deutsche Worte for February. 





STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


THE London Quarterly, in an article on “ The Minor 
Annals of the House of Commons,” recalls two strange 
incidents :— 


A curious ironic detail is that the first Speaker, who was 
declared by statute to be the First Commoner of the Realm, 
was Sir John Trevor, who had to put from the chair a motion 
in his own condemnation : That Sir John Trevor, Speaker of 
this House, for receiving 1,000 guineas from the City of London 
after the passing of the Orphans’ Bill, is guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour.” When the unhappy man put this question, 
there was a great shout of ‘‘ Aye,” and not a single voice raised 
for the ‘* Noes.” 

Of all curious incidents in parliamentary-shistory, perhaps the 
most wonderiul is that connected with the Habeas Corpus Act. 
This famous statute would have been thrown out by the Lords, 
if one of the tellers for the Bill had not persuaded his co-teller, 
by some process of mystification, to count one stout peer as ten ! 
The miscalculation escaped notice, and the Bill, by means of 
this very artificial majority, became law. 


SAT Upon! 


“The Quaint Side of Parliament” also occupies Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh’s pen in the Nineteenth Century. 
One out of his many stories may be mentioned here :— 


A few years ago a London member sat down, after his maiden 
speech, on a new silk hat which he had provided in honour of 
the auspicious occasion, and as he was ruefully surveying his 
battered headgear, to the amusement of the unfeeling spectators, 
an Irish representative rose and gravely said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to congratulate the honourable member on the happy 
circumstance that when he sat on his hat his head was not in it.” 
The call of ‘‘ Order, order!” from the Speaker was drowned in 
roars of laughter. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


WEARING THE UNIFORM OF THE STATE. 


In a thoughtful paper in the Vinzleenth Century on 
“ The Native Press in India,” Mr. Chesney points out the 
inconsistency of Indian journalists in denouncing the 
bureaucracy, while at the same time most eager to get a 
job in some Government office or other :— 


From the humble octroi clerk who makes work in hope of 
bringing in a cousin to the speakers of the National Congres 
with their cry for ‘‘simultaneous examinations,” every one js 
bent on increasing and aggrandising the bureaucracy. Nativ: 
sentiment in this respect is an exaggeration of Continental s nti. 
ment. Even a gaol-bird has been heard to say to a man with 
whom he was arguing, ‘‘I wear the uniform of the State: bu: 
who are you?” 


RATHER TALL TIGER TALES. 


Mr. A. S. Ghosh contributes some real tiger stories to the 


Cornhill, for the truth of which he vouches as positively 
as did Baron Munchausen. The first of his stories tells 
how a tiger fished a hunter out of a river, carried him off 
to his lair, buried him under the sand, and then went of 
to fetch the tigress and her cubs. The tiger’s tail was 
no sooner turned than the man jumped up, climbed a 


tree, where he remained until the morning, and drove the § 


tiger and his family into the depths of the jungle. ‘Another 
of Mr. Ghosh’s stories is almost a reproduction of Baron 
Munchausen’s. In this case, a villager was bathing when 
he was stalked simultaneously by a tiger on the shore 
and an alligator in the water. They both rushed for him 
in the same moment, with a result that the alligator 
caught the tiger’s toe, pulled him under water, and 
devoured him. The last story tells how a tigress seized 
a captain in the jungle by the breast-pocket of his coat, 
and shook him, as a cat shakes a mouse. She suddenly 
dropped him, and when the captain recovered his senscs, 
he saw his late captive slinking off with her tail between 
her legs, the picture of distress, almost sneezing her head 
off. In shaking him his snuff-box in his waistcoat 
pocket flung open, and saved his life. All these stories, 
Mr. Ghosh says, are literally and exactly true. 


A STAMPEDE OF 10,000 WILD BEASTS. 


Here is a sportsman’s story quoted in the pages of the 
London Quarterly. The sportsman is Dr. Schulz, whose 
book on the New Africa is under review, and the scene 
is on the Liana river :— 


Wondering what the effect of a shot would be, he fired at 2 
giraffe. ‘* The shot boomed along the valley, hedged in by the 
forest on either side, awakening the recumbent and resting 
game into activity. Mercy! what a wonderful sight it was! 
The troops careered about like mad, till the earth reverberated 
with their hoofs; some ran one way, some another. Many 
troops thundered down in my direction, and passed close to the 
advancing column of boys. Two rhinoceros that had been 
reposing in the reeds lining the little creek where the giraffe was 
lying started up and, with elastic bounds no one would give 
them credit for, bolted for better cover, and the giraffes made 
off with their long, swinging, pendulous strides till lost in the 
dust and general turmoil of the distance. Some lions that I 
could not plainly see for dust, roared loudly, and joined the 
general stampede, for a stampede it was on the largest scale I 
ever witnessed, in which at least ten thousand head of large 
game took part.” 

i i i i i 


IN the Leisure Hour, Mr. Maunder continues his paper 
on Greenwich Observatory, Mr. Irwin describes the 
education systems in Australia, and there is even more 
than the usual allowance of fiction. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN DAY SCHOOLS: 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONISTS’ DEMANDS. 

AN absolutely secular system of State education may 
appear to be the most logical method of evading the 
religious difficulty, but its advocates will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that its approximate adoption in 
American public schools has by-no means given unani- 
mous satisfaction. In the Educational Review (New 
York) for February Mr. Levi Seeley contributes a paper 
on religious instruction in American schools which may 
well give our doctrinaire Liberals pause. He says :— 

No one will claim that the anticipated result has been 
obtained. The Catholics go on building parish schools; the 
Lutherans, who also insist that religious instruction is essential, 
do the same, and a great many other Protestants feel that there 
is something wrong. Young people are deplorably irreverent 
and careless concerning the deeper things of life, to say nothing 
of the graver and more criminal tendencies. Then the ignorance 
of sacred history and the teachings of the Bible is appalling. 

A CENSUS OF EDUCATIONAL OPINION. 

To ascertain the drift of thought in this matter the 
writer sent circulars of inquiry to some 400 leading 
persons throughout the United States :— 

I received replies from about 250 persons, of whom 42 were 
clergymen, 20 college presidents, 30 college professors, 43 State 
and city school superintendents, 31 principals, 4 lawyers, 
4 editors, and others from various ranks of life. As to religious 
confession, 37 were Methodists, 12 Baptists, 57 Presbyterians, 
17 Congregationalists, 1 Reformed, 13 Friends, 6 Episcopalians, 
3 Catholics, 1 Moravian, 4 Disciples, 3 Unitarians, 5 ‘‘ Liberals.” 

UNEXPECTED ANSWERS. 

The questions and answers may be summarised thus :— 

(1.) Is religious education necessary’ to afproperly developed 
character ? 

196, yes; I, no; 5, modified. 
(2.) If so, are the American youth receiving such education ? 
13, yes; of the rest, two-thirds, no; one-third, partially. 

(3.) Is the Church (including the Sunday School) accomplish- 

ing it? 
6, yes; rest as above. 

. (4-) Is the home accomplishing it ? 
5, yes; rest as above. 

(5.) Or are these two agencies combined (or any other agency) 

accomplishing it ? 
6, yes; rest as above. 
+ (6.) Is religious education necessary to good citizenship ? 
156, yes; II, no; 26, modified. 
(7.) If so, ought the State to provide it ? 
85, yes; 64, no; 40, modified. 

(8.) Under our peculiar institutions and conditions, how far 
should the State go? (a) Sacred history and literature ?—go. 
(6) Doctrine and creeds?—7. (c) Church history?—45. (d) Moral 
lessons from the Bible ?—120. 

(9.) Do you distinguish moral and religious instruction ? 

142, yes 3 40, no. 
' (10.) What are the chief obstacles to the introduction of 
teligious instruction into the public schools ? 

A large proportion, sectarianism ; some, ‘‘poor teachers.” 
' (11.) What are the objections that will be raised ? 

(12.) Would you favour its introduction under such limitations 
as you have above expressed (if any) ? 

124, yes; 46, no; 12, ‘‘It is impossible.” 

(13.) Are you willing that your answers to the above questions 
shall be made use of in connection with your name ? 

All but thirteen. 

Many people on this side of the water will share the 
writer’s feeling, when he says :— 

It was a matter of considerable surprise to me, in tabulating 
the answers, to find that so large a number have come to the 
belief that the State ought to assume some responsibility in the 
work of religious education. I expected a large preponderance 
of opinion in favour of the State keeping ‘‘ hands off.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS FAR BEHIND REQUIREMENTS. 

From these eminent opinions Mr. Seeley proceeds to 
statistics of a much more pessimistic kind. He compares 
the numbers of Sunday scholars and of children of school 
age. The late Dr. Dale made similar inquiries, it will be 
remembered, as to the children of England and Wales, 
and found a larger number of children in the (voluntary) 
Sunday schools than in the (compulsory) day schools. 
Not so in the United States. In 1896, there were in the 
United States, of children between the ages of five and 
eighteen, 20,865,377, of whom 1,600,000 are of Catholic 
parentage. But according to the United States Sunday 
School Union, their Sunday scholars of all ages number 
10,890,092, 12 per cent of whom are over eighteen or 
under five. This gives 9,500,000 non-Catholic Sunday 
scholars, as against 19,200,000 non-Catholic_children of 
school age. 


NOT HALF THE CHILDREN TAUGHT RELIGION ! 

The meaning of these figures is simply overwhelming. More 
than one-half of the children in this Christian land receive 
practically no religious instruction! For but few parents who 
fail to send their children to Sunday-school are careful about 
the religious training of their children in the home. Even this 
feature does not show all of the truth. It seems to admit that 
the fifty per cent. who attend Sunday-school are receiving 
proper religious instruction; but every one knows that this 
cannot be granted. With less than one hour’s instruction per 
week, with irregular attendance, with lack of study on the part 
of the children, and with so many untrained teachers, is it any 
wonder that, even among those who attend Sunday-school, 
there is still woeful ignorance of the Bible? 

A CONTRAST IN GERMANY. 

Mr. Seeley admires, though he is not ready to adopt 
in toto, the German model in this respect :— 

It was once my privilege to have a complete picture of the 
religious course in a public school in Berlin. The principal 
gave instruction to the teachers of the various classes to give a 
short lesson in ‘‘ religion,” illustrating the work of each class, 
Accordingly, I began with the lowest class, and went through 
each of the eight classes to the highest. Beginning with stories 
from the Old Testament, the course led, step by step, through 
the various phases of Old Testament history ; it gave the life of 
Christ and the work of His apostles; it included the chief 
events of Church history ; texts of Scripture and hymns of the 
Church were repeated from memory ; and, in the higher classes, 
the catechism and doctrines of the Church were discussed. It 
seemed to me that a devout spirit prevailed among both teachers 
and pupils, and I have never discovered any other spirit in the 
tcligious instruction in the German common schools. 


THE HAVEN OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 

After this wistful glance at “ rationalistic” Germany, 
the writer ends by advocating what is practically the 
‘“‘undenominationalism ” of our British Board Schools. 
He says with praiseworthy optimism :— 

It cannot be, in this age of tolerance and intelligence, that 
there is not a common platform of literary, historic and moral 
teaching founded directly upon the Bible upon which Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and Christian, orthodox and liberal, can 
stand in our public schools. They, and they alone, can supply 
this vital deficiency in our educational practice. 

Another writer in the same magazine, Mr. J. K. 
Paulding, speaking of “the public school as centre of 
community life,” refers to 
a growing recognition on the part of educators of the fact that 
they were failing in their mission to reach the springs of moral 
being in the life of the community. Statistics regarding the 
extravagance and corruption of our great cities were of the first 
importance in fostering this conviction, and the remedy was 
sought for in increased attention to the study of history, the 
duties of citizenship and abstract love of country.” 
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‘ ** FAKE JOURNALISM.” 
AN ‘ILLEGIMATE FORM OF AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


AMERICAN enterprise, energy, initiative, and resource 
are nowhere more frankly recognised than in the Old 
Country. It is therefore from no unsympathetic or 
envious feeling that I call attention to the vices of those 
American virtues, as illustrated in the extraordinary way 
in which men and women of my own profession in 
America disgrace their calling by grafting upon journalism 
a system that is rather worse than petty larceny. I refer 
to what is known as “fake journalism,” a subject on 
which a writer, J. B. Montgomery McGovern, contributes 
an article to the February number of the Avena. “ Fake 
journalism” is more or less an elaborate fraud, the per- 
petration of which ought to qualify those concerned in it 
for residence in a penitentiary. It is in essence the 
obtaining of money by false pretences, by means of a con- 
spiracy to defraud. The criminals who perpetrate these 
fakes are not in most, cases. the editors or conductors of 
the newspapers, and I see no way in which they can be 
protected from it, save by a combination of newspapers 
which would prosecute remorselessly every person who 
was detected in practising upon them and consequently 
upon the public. 

PENNY-A-LINING FRAUD. 


Mr. McGovern’s article, which is evidently written in 
good faith, although perhaps not without a certain degree 
of personal feeling, explains the various departments of 
faking. It is practised largely by so-called press asso- 
ciations, which, unless he belongs to the brotherhood of 
Ananias, are as criminal as the Long Firm, or the famous 
confederacy of Green Goods Men. These associations 
have as their object the selling of news to the editors of 
newspapers. As these editors usually have reporters in 
their own employ, who are maintained for the express 
purpose of finding out news and reporting it at the earliest 
possible moment, the field of the outsider is somewhat 
narrowed. All dond fide news being snapped up by 
the regular reporter, he has recourse to the manufacture 
of bogus news, which is carried on, according to Mr. 
McGovern, to an almost incredible extent. It is of course 
easy enough to sit down and write a fictitious story, but if 
it is to be passed off on the unsuspecting public by the 
agency of a suspicious and alert editor, itis necessary to 
enter into an elaborate conspiracy to deceive. 


A CONSPIRACY PAID FOR BY ADVERTISEMENT. 


A case in point described by Mr. McGovern illustrates 
the way in which this is done :— 

The managing ‘‘editor” of one of the numerous down-town 
press associations conceived a wonderfully plausible story of 
attempted suicide which, ostensibly, had occurred in a fashion- 
able doctor’s office that day ; the would-be suicide in the case 
being rescued by the timely interference and heroic efforts of the 
doctor. This account the ‘‘ editor” had neatly typewritten and 
entrusted to one of his girl reporters, who was to take it to the 
doctor and convince him of the numerous advantages which 
would accrue to himself if he would ‘‘stand for” the story. 

The girl—and Mr. McGovern says that women are 
much more frequently employed than men—went as she 
was told first to one physician and then to another, and 
asked them to swear to a story that had an absolute lie 
for its foundation, merely in order to advertise his name 
and so improve his practice. She was discouraged after 
her second failure, but she was induced to try once 
more :— 


The third time she was eminently successful. The physician 


approached appeared only too glad to take advantage of the 
offer. The spirits of the reporter revived ; she examined the 
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doctor’s office, pointed out the cord with which the patient was 
supposed to have attempted to strangle herself during the 
temporary absence of the doctor in the adjoining room, the 
lounge to which the patient had been removed, the restora- 
tives applied, etc. The doctor greedily swallowed the bait 
thus offered in the form of a free advertisement, went over the 
story several times in the reporter’s presence, so as to be accurate 
in the details and able to give a coherent, unhesitating account 
to the reporters of the daily papers who, the press association 
reporter promised, would soon call to verify the story. 

“IT WILL FURNISH THE BURGLARS!” 


Mr. McGovern says that actors and actresses lend 
themselves so unhesitatingly to this fraudulent adver- 
tising that editors look askance at any story which has 
an actor for its hero. He says :— 

As an example of how “press-agent yarns” in regard 
to actors and actresses are concocted, I will cite a case in 
point. Mr. Henry Miller was advertised last winter to 
make his first appearance in New York as a star at the 
Garden Theatre under Mr. Frohman’s management. 
ba: to his opening night he received the following 
erer = 

“Mr. Henry Miller, Garden Theatre. Dear Sir,—You are 
probably aware that nowadays it is sensation and not talent that 
wins. As you are to make your first stellar appearance in New 
York, it is almost necessary that you do something to attract 
attention, and I have a scheme to propose. On Sunday night 
your house will be entered by burglars. They will turn the 
place upside down, and upon discovery pistol shots will be fired. 
They will escape, leaving blood-stains on the floor. You will 
get the credit of fighting single-handed two desperate robbers. 
The New York Herald and other morning daily police reporters 
will get the story, and the whole town will be talking about 
you. I will furnish the burglars and take all chances, and will 
only charge you one hundred dollars for the scheme. I can 
refer you to a dozen managers. .... 

‘* Address—‘ Empire Press Association, 
‘* General Delivery, Post Office.’ ” 

This particular offer was rejected. 

FAKED LIBEL ACTIONS. 

An even more infamous method, which brings the 
“fake journalist” more directly into line with the 
criminal class, are those gentry who are allied with 
blackmailers and the people who bring libel actions 
against newspapers, which by the aid of their fake 
journalistic friends they have lured into publishing the 
libels which form the ground of action. Mr. McGovern 
says :— 

To secure grounds for a successful libel suit requires some 
little ingenuity on the part of the rascally perpetrators of the 
plot, as well as on that of the infamous free-lance reporter who 
furnishes the ‘‘tip” to the papers. The latter, however, is in 
some instances one of the instigators of the nefarious scheme, 
having previously made arrangements with the alleged ‘‘ victims” 
of the libellous article that he is to come in for a large share of 
the profits should the suit be a successful one. All that is 
necessary to secure grounds for a libel suit against any news- 
paper is for the man or woman so disposed to find a ‘‘ reporter” 
conscienceless enough to enter into the plot, and—for either the 
payment down of a certain amount of money or else the promise 
of a large share of the proceeds—to agree to write a libellous 
and untrue account of some alleged escapade of the parties 
concerned. 

He then describes one case in particular, in which a 
long circumstantial story was written out and offered for 
publication, on which undoubtedly a libel action could 
have been commenced. Fortunately, inquiries were 
made among the neighbours, when it was discovered— 
that both Mrs. and her daughter were living on the pro- 
ceeds of several successful libel suits, all of which had com- 
menced with the publication (at the secret instigation, of course, 
of Mrs. ——) of alleged libellous articles in regard to herself. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHY WE ARE BEING BEATEN. 
UNEDUCATED FARMERS. 


SIR EDMUND VERNEY contributes to the Con/emporary 
Review an article on “ Agricultural Depression,” which 
he maintains is due much more to the ignorance of our 
agriculturists than to any other cause. He complains :— 

Farming is not regarded as a serious business in the same 
sense as mining, commerce, or manufacture. It is not con- 
sidered to demand business capacity, unfailing industry, early 
training, and scientific skill. Mr. J. L. Green, the editor of 
the Rural World, who ought to know something about it, 
estimates that one farmer in fifteen or sixteen will be found 
enthusiastic for technical education, while ten will be apathetic, 
and four or five actively hostile. 

The final Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
dwells on the deficient education of young farmers (591). The 
quality of much of our middle-class education, especially in the 
rural districts, is admittedly inferior. The young farmer 

sses no grasp of the elementary principles of the sciences 
ring on agriculture, and no comprehension of the terms 
employed therein. 

But if the education of the farmers is so lamentably deficient, 
that of the labourer is almost (not quite) as bad. In most rural 
districts the education of the labourer is largely in the hands of 
the farmer, who is convinced that it cannot be good for the 
labourer to know what he does not know himself, and does not 
wish to know; yet the farmer is largely dependent on the skill 
and intelligence of the labourer. In some of our country 
districts it is becoming impossible to find young men qualified 
for cutting and laying hedges, to execute good thatching, or to 

lough such a furrow as would have been considered creditable 
bity years ago. The young labourers cannot do these things, 
and the farmers cannot teach them. The farmer must greatly 
depend on the labourer for attention to young stock, for careful 
watching of the lambs in the lambing season, for noticing the first 
signs of disease in cattle, and that they drink pure water; but 
such things are not taught in the elementary schools. Often a 
young labourer cannot distinguish between weeds and produce. 
Fences are damaged, gates are destroyed, ditches are stopped 
up, and drains are lost sight of, when a timely word from an 
intelligent labourer might have saved them. Hardly a village 
in England can show an agricultural example plot in connection 
with the school; in France there are some 4000 of them. 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether the labourer of 
to-day is as efficient as formerly; but, on the whole, it seems 
there is a serious falling off. 

By AMERICA IN THE IRON TRADE. 

Mr. Jeans, continuing his articles on “The Future 
Supremacy in the Iron Markets of the World,” which are 
appearing in the Engineering Magazine, says, that one 
reason why American producers are beating their English 
competitors is because the American keeps his works 
going at a loss rather than close them in times of 
depression, while, the British manufacturers decline work 
if it does not pay, and so shut their works up. It is 
obvious there is a good deal to be said on both sides of 
that question. So there is upon another, of which 
Mr. Jeans writes as follows :— 

I am bound to say that the expediency of readily adapting 
equipment to modern invention has not been realised in any 
European country to the’extent that it has been in the United 
States. It is still a debatable point whether the vast expenditure 
incurred in modern American iron- and steel-manufacturing 
_— is justified by results, and whether the British system of 
eeping down capital expenditure as far as possible is not, on the 
whole, more satisfactory. 

_ America is beating us in iron work because she has her 
iron-ore ready to hand, whereas we have to import our 
ore :— 

My own experience and information lead me to suppose that 
at the present time there is very little difference in the cost of 
producing steel rails in the best European practice, but American 
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costs must continue to be somewhat less if our American friends 
continue this ability to produce Bessemer pig at 40s. per ton, or 
less. It is highly improbable that the same description of pig 
will ever be produced in Great Britain, Germany or Belgium at 
this low price, because these countries have to depend so largely 
on imported ores, and have not so cheap fuel as the United 
States. 

The high wages paid in the United States have, 
according to Mr. Jeans, been a blessing in disguise to the 
employers, inasmuch as they compel them to invent 
machines which displace labour altogether. 

The truth is that the higher rate of wages which they have 
been compelled to pay has been the salvation of American 
manufacturers from an international standpoint. This apparent 
paradox is easily explained. High labour-costs have compelled 
the manufacturers of the United States to exert themselves in so 
perfecting their equipment as to get rid of manual labour 
whenever that was practicable. The average wage paid in a 
recent year by the Illinois Company to all its employees was 
considerably more than three times the average paid in Belgium 
to all similar employees. What was the comparative result? 
The average labour-cost per ton of finished steel in Belgium— 
obtained by dividing the total ascertained finished product into 
the total wages paid—was 10°8 francs, which, while much lower 
than the Belgium average of a few years ago, is still con- 
siderably higher than the average of the best American practice. 

So far from echoing the frequently repeated observation 
of superficial observers that Americans will not do hard 
manual work, Mr. Jeans says that the contrary is the 
truth, for Americans not only work hard, but they are 
generally content to work much longer hours of labour 
than prevail in England. 

THE STUPID BRITISH BAGMAN. 

The Lxgineering Magazine quotes from correspon- 
dence which was published last month in Exgineering on 
the subject of the superior alertness of American com- 
mercial travellers over those of our own people :— 

Referring to the reason why the travelling salesman from 
America is received and welcomed by the English purchaser, 
one correspondent remarks: ‘‘The traveller from the States 
offers machine tools of a class such as are not produced in Great 
Britain. As an instance, I will take an industry with which I 
have no connection—the bicycle trade. At the present time 
thousands of thousands of pounds are going to America for 
automatic tools to make bicycles. This is not because bicycle 
makers hate their own countrymen, but because they positively 
cannot get these ingenious and beautifully-made machines at 
home. 

The American salesman’s method of doing business also comes 
in for a share of notice. ‘‘ He thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness, and has plenary powers to conclude a bargain. He can 
pick up a piece of work and say: ‘I will guarantee to make 
you a machine to turn out these at so much a dozen, and the 
price will be so much.’ The Englishman says: ‘I will make 
a note of your requirements, and our firm will write you on the 
subject.’ What is the us2 of taking a commercial traveller into 
your works? You can get no ideas out of him, and the ideas 
you put into him get sadly changed before thev reach his princi- 
pal. We don’t take strange Americans into our confidence because 
we love them, but for the sake of what we can get out of them ; 
and we don’t pay them more than we can help.” 


AN AMERICAN DIAGNOSIS. 


In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Larned, while admitting 
that England is easily the first of the great nations that 
have yet arisen, thinks that we are deteriorating, and 
that we are being beaten by our neighbours. In 
discussing the causes he gives a foremost place to the 
comparatively small amount of money spent on education. 
Mr. Larned says :— 

Three causes, then, I conclude, have been operating together 
to diminish, relatively at least, and in their own country, the 
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economic capability that originally secured for the English 
eople their supremacy in production and trade, namely: 
(1) The dulling of inventive faculties by excessive confidence 
and contentment ; (2) the crusting of the commercial mind by 
that same influence with a disposition that resists teaching ; 
(3) the drafting of practical talent away from the mother country 
into every quarter of the globe by increasing attractions and 
demands. None of these causes can be easily overcome, and if, 
as appears certain, they have already begun, in a serious way, 
the yielding of ground to foreign competition in British fields of 
trade, one cannot see where or how the backward movement 
will be stopped. For several centuries, notably Germany and 
the United States have been assiduously in training for the 
competition and are entering it well prepared. 
———=006—9—-— 


HOW WE MAY BEAT OUR RIVALS: 
By “SHARPENING THE WITS OF OUR PEOPLE.” 


THERE is a brief paper of three pages in Cassiers 
Magazine for February which deals with this subject. It 
is entitled “ Technical Education in Great Britain and 
Foreign Competition,” by Sir William H. Bailey. Its 
chief interest lies in its being a reminder that two hundred 
years ago our forefathers found themselves in a much 
more difficult position than we are in to-day. They were 
beaten, and badly beaten, by the foreigner. How they 
were able to turn the tables upon their masters, Sir 
William Bailey tells as follows :— 

We imported Dutchmen at the beginning of the last century 

to teach us how to make pumps, and bleachers to show us how 
to bleach, and for a thousand years before the end of last 
century the Cottonopolis of Europe was Barcelona, and if it had 
not been for our cheaper production, because of our mechanical 
inventions, it might still be Cottonopolis. 
- I bought a note-book the other day, published in 1676 ; it is 
the first cry for technical education in Great Britain. The title 
is ‘‘How to Outdo the Dutch Without Fighting,” and it is 
written by Andrew Yarranton. The author says that ‘‘inas- 
much as we cannot fight on the seas, as our boats are inferior 
to those of the Dutch, if we are to exist at all, we must sharpen 
the wits of our people,” and he points out that mechanics’ 
universities have existed for. many years in Germany and 
Holland and that we should send there for teachers. He 
proceeds :—‘“‘ Get a man from Freiburg to put us in the way of 
making tapes and to bring over two engines, one for narrow 
and one for broad tapes, with wheels to spin! Send for one 
man to Dort, in Holland, to put us into the way of treating the 
fine threads ; for a spinning mistress from Germany to govern 
the little maids and instruct them in the art of spinning ; and for 
a ‘man from Haarlem, in Holland, to whiten your tapes and 
threads !” 

I state these facts to show how comparatively recent has been 
British commercial success in manufacturing. Up to the 
beginning of last century nearly all the cast-iron pans used in 
Great Britain came frdm Holland, but since then nearly all iron 
manufacture in Great Britain and the improvements generally 
up to a recent period have been British. We owe our great 
‘success chiefly to the singular naturai ability of our inventors, 
most of whom had scanty education, but great imagination ; 
but the inventors of the present day must be scholars and 
educated men. 


eeeeeananse see 

Ludgate for March is full of light articles, of wide 
variety. Mr. A. Krausse’s paper on the Value of London 
deserves separate mention. Mr. A. W. Myers sketches, 
with photographs, “The Home Secretary at Home” at 
Cassiobury. Mr. Cross Standing describes “ The Oldest 
English Baronetcy,” now held by Sir H. B. Bacon. The 
Percys are selected as subject of the romantic leaves 
from family histories. Mr. Frank Hird depicts the 


unhappy lot“of the canal-boat children, who are well-fed, 
miserably housed in the boat, and cruelly overworked. 
Mr. James Cassidy writes on artists in sugar, and supplies 
interesting facts about the higher confectionery. 
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A PLEA FOR SCHOOL GARDENS. 


: ONE method of educating the school children, especially xz 
in the rural districts, is the attaching of a garden to the © 


schoolhouses. This is no wild ideal of the theorist. [t 


is a realised fact in many countries. Mr. H. L. Clapp, in 4 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for February, gives | 





an interesting account of the way in which school gardens 7 


are used for teaching horticulture and natural history. In 
France each one of the 28,000 elementary schools has a 
garden attached to it, and no masters are appointed unless 
qualified to give practical instruction in cultivating 
vegetable products. In Sweden each ofthe 2,000 schools 
has attached to it a piece of ground varying in size from 
one to twelve acres. In Southern and Central Russia 
small orchards and kitchen gardens are connected with 
the primary schools, and the schoolmasters teach the 
children tree, vine, garden, silkworm and bee culture. 
Austria has nearly 8,000 such school gardens, but it is 
only recently that anything has been done in connection 
with the American schools. A garden was started in 
1891 in one of the Boston schools, where only native wild 
plants, shrubs, and vegetable roots were cultivated. 
Each member of the highest class was given a particular 
plant to take care of and study. He had to attend to it, 
water it, sketch it, and write an account of it, as one of 
his class lessons. Mr. Clapp says :— 

The school garden affords by far the best means for the 
cultivation of the powers of observation. Pupils find excellent 
forms to draw, colours to imitate, habits to describe, and motives 
to use in decorative design. They find something to take care 
of, something that quickly responds to love’s labour, and as 
interest is added to interest they lay up for themselves resources 
for happiness that should be the heritage of every child, even 
the poorest city child ; and this would be so if school authorities 
and the people behind them had more real insight into 
children’s best natures, more forethought, more humanity, 
and more liberality in the purchase and equipment of school 
grounds. . 

see ae 


THE ASCENDENCY OF THE TYPEWRITER. 


THE “ Old Editorial Hand,” who is contributing to the 
Young Man an excellent series of practical papers on 
“ How to Write for the Press,” discusses in the March 
number the question whether or not literary aspirants 
would do well to have their contributions typewritten. 
The “ Old Editorial Hand” seems to have circularised 
the editors of the leading magazines, for he says :— 

In reply to inquiries, the editor of Cassel?'s Family Magazine 
says, *‘ Yes, MSS. should be typed;” Pearson’s says, ‘‘ Yes, 
most certainly;” the Mew Review, ‘‘ Certainly ;” Windsor, 
‘Invariably ;” Pall Mall Magazine, ‘* All MSS. must be 
type-written ;” Jdler, ‘‘ Yes, emphatically ;” Chapman's 
Magazine, Cornhill, Fortnightly, National Review, and several 
others, also answer in the affirmative. SBlackwood’s, Harper's, 
Lougman’s, Magazine of Art, etc., say, ‘* Preferably ;” 
Chambers’s Fournal, like the Badminton, Boy's Own Paper, 
Scribner's, Gentleman’s, and others, say that it is immaterial ; 
while Zemple Bar says, ‘‘ Not if handwriting is clear.” In no 
case does any important journal say that it prefers handwriting ; 
so that we may conclude that typewritten MS. is generally 
preferred ; but, except where an editor distinctly stipulates that 
contributions must be typed, an author who writes a clear legible 
hand may take it that the reply from Zemple Bar represents the 
average editorial opinion on this point. In the course of several 
years’ continual writing for the press I have found that the use 
of the typewriter makes no material difference in the accep ‘ance 
of one’s contributions ; for a cleanly-written page of manuscript 
is quite as easily read as one of typewriting. 

RPA IIIS VI I SF 


BIRD-LOVERS will be glad to read Mr. W. H. Hudson’s 
Secret of the Willow-wren” in Lougman’s for March. : 
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WHAT SHOULD BE OUR POLICY IN THE FAR EAST ? 
(t) AN ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN? 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. H. W. Wilson discusses 
the question whether or not England should form a firm 
fighting alliance with Japan in view of contingencies in 
the Far East. Mr. Greenwood, it will be remembered, 
last month strongly denounced such a proposal as too 
heinous to be seriously entertained by any civilised 
European. Mr. Wilson is of a different opinion. He 
thinks that unless our Government had contemplated an 
alliance with Japan their conduct at the beginning of the 
year might be described as criminal lunacy. At the time 
when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was threatening war we 
had eleven fighting ships in the Far East, while Russia 
had seven, France three, and Germany six. If we had 
had to fight the alliance we should only have had eleven 
ships against sixteen, and the alliance would have been 
superior to us in weight of broadside, number of heavy 
guns, and number of torpedo-tubes. Therefore Mr. Wilson 
inclines to think that when Count Ito had his six hours’ 
interview with Lord Salisbury they arrived at an under- 
standing as to what should be done if the worst came to 
the worst. This understanding, he hopes, is still in 
existence. 

Our margin of naval superiority is so very diminutive against 
France and Russia alone—against France, Russia and Germany 
it is non-existent—that we cannot afford to be too strong at any 
one point lest we should be too weak at others. In itself the 
Japanese fleet is a factor which makes her alliance appear 
desirable. She possesses a navy which is, when all is said, 
actually and potentially the most formidable individual fleet in 
the East at this moment. She has now available two new 
battleships superior to anything east of Suez, eleven good 
cruisers—one of which has just heen bought from Brazil—a 
reserve fleet of older ironclads and cruisers, and some forty 
torpedo craft. Strong though this force is, it is to be vastly 
strengthened in the immediate future. By the Austrian Marine 
Almanach for 1898 Japan has now building five large battleships 
—three of which but for the strike would have been delivered 
early next year—four large armoured cruisers, eleven smaller 
«cruisers, and twelve destroyers or torpedo-boats. 


We have since then reinforced our navy, but we are still 
not in a position to be so squeamish as to allow our policy 
to be swayed by objections as to the colour of our allies or 
their religious beliefs. Mr. Wilson says :— 

We shall perhaps confess that by our policy of isolation we 
have been driven into a corner, and have been so out-manceuvred 
that an alliance with a yellow Power has been forced upon us. 
Would it not be wisest to recognise the unpalatable truth, to 
conclude a definite agreement with Japan which should restrain 
her from violent or premature action, but which should at the 
tame time guarantee her from any such attack as seems to be 
maturing? Included in the terms would be stipulations for the 
maintenance of the ‘‘ open door,” by force if necessary, in the 
markets of the East—supposing British statesmen are in earnest 
in bringing forward such demands. Without force we cannot 
Maintain them, and we shall be put off with paper promises 
for the present, to be repudiated in the near future. 

(2) GO TO WAR WITH JAPAN? 

Mr. Fred T. Jane contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an article on the Far East in which he differs 
toto celo from the advice of Mr. H. W. Wilson. Mr. 
Jane is quite sure that, so far from a Japanese alliance 
being in the line of British interests, our best course 
would be, leaving morality on one side, to pick a 
uarrel with Japan and smash her up once for all. 

ortunately there is no prospect of this advice being 
tollowed. Notwithstanding his conclusions Mr. Jane’s 
~sa is much more cheerfully conceived than Mr. 
Vilson’s, for Mr. Jane is quite sure that, thanks chiefly to 
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our command of coal, and the superior coal-carrying 
capacity of our warships, we have nothing to fear even if 
Germany, Russia, and France combined to attack us in 
the Far East :— 


To sum the matter up in a single sentence, France, Germany, 
and Russia are all practically without bases, without supplies, 
without hope of reinforcements, without, in fine, a single thing 
necessary for war. 

Mr. Jane has his own views on the subject. He does 
not believe that the partition of China has anything to do 
with the recent reinforcement of European fleets in Far 
Eastern waters. He devotes his article in order to prove 
that— 

I. Germany’s occupition of Kiao Chao has nothing to do 
with the general problem, with us, with Russia, or any other 
Power. 

2. That no combination of the naval forces of Russia, France, 
and Germany could affect our naval position, and that they must 
be fully aware of the fact. 

3. That Russia’s policy is entirely independent of any German 
or French influence,.and that it is not hostile to us in any way 
whatever. 

The real danger is the future of Japan. Russia and 
Japan are watching each other like cat and mouse, and 
all the recent movements of navies were governed by 
contingencies arising out of that fact. This is Mr. Jane’s 
idea of Russian wishes in the Far East :— 

Our aid or beneficent neutrality is of far more need to Russia 
just now than anything else. What Russia would like to see, 
what her diplomatists may well be endeavouring to bring about, 
is war between us and Japan, at present our very good friend, 
since that best suits 
the Mikado’s 
policy. A warwith 
Japan would be a 
hard nut for us to 
crack; we should 
be powerless till 
several first-class 
battleships had 
been brought up. 
The aid of the 
Russian fleet al- 
ready in the Far 
East—and thisfleet 
will soon number 
two first and one 
second-class battle- 
ships, fivearmoured 
cruisers, some iron- 
clad gunboats, and 
numerous other 
vessels—the aid of the menace of Russian troops now massed 
near Vladivostock would make our triumph immediate instead 
of eventual. By way of reward, Russia would get Port Arthur 
and what she covets in Korea; Japan, that thorn in Russia’s 
future, would be obliterated, and after that the ‘‘ eterna! 
Eastern Question” might reach finality. Indeed, the ultimate 
picture of what an Anglo-Russian alliance would produce is a 
canvas too daring to be yet painted. Germany, France, Ausiria, 
Italy would all gradually disappear from their present position 
in the world’s politics, and the most of English and Russian 
aims being so different and non-antagonistic, it is not impossible 
that something very like the long-dreamed-of millennium would 
be ushered in. Such, I take it, is the real dream of Russian 
statesmanship, and, whatever may be said about it, it is a great 
dream. 





From /nxter-Ocean, Chicago.] 


THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF CHINA. 


“ How can so many appetites be satisfied?” 


Mr. Jane concludes his article by declaring that to 
make war on Japan in order to make— 
friends with Russia would be our most diplomatic course : every 
idea of morality and sentiment is against such an action. 
Whatever views may prevail in public circles, in the inner ring 
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of things the cards are more or less on the table ; German’s 
action at Kiao Chao and the talked-of partition of China are 
merely froth ; the real problem is the future of Japan. China 
sleeps, and sleeps in peace : not for her, nor for designs on her, 
has a single warship left European harbours. 
(3) SECURE THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

General James H. Wilson contributes to the North 
American Review for February an article entitled 
“ American Interests in China.” It is chiefly historical, 
but towards the close he comes to the conclusions, which 
he sets forth very guardedly as follows :— 

It is not to be denied that our interests are with our ancient 
antagonist England, and for the first time against those of our 
ancient allies France and Russia. How far we should go in an 
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THE YELLOW SPECTRE IN THE WORLD’S 
MARKET. 

“Hecould place in San Francisco a Japanese-made 
bicycle, as good as a high-grade American machine, for 
£2 10s.” This boast of an American who went over to 
Japan to build up American trade there, but returned 
determined to capture the American market with 
Japanese goods at nearly half the current prices, is a 
specimen of the facts brought forward by Mr. Jerome- 
Dyer in the paper on “ Japan : a New Commercial Com- 
petitor,” which he contributes to the New Century Review 
for March. During the three years ending 1895, in the 


trade with India, China, Canada, Australia and certain © 
other Pacific ports, British exports fell off more than 7 


seven-and-a-halfmil- | 


ae re ee , lions sterling, while 
the Japanese in- 
creased more than 


lions sterling. Yet 


He says :— 
The Japanese are 


turing and artistic 
people. Almost every 
private dwelling is a 
manufactory of some 
description. They are 
shrewd, energetic, and 
enterprising, and, being 
a people of a quick 
wit, a keen eye, and a 
cunning hand, should 
traders. 
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COMMERCE v. CONQUEST. bray for both = 
oer s é , . hh proceeding swiftly on 

Uncre Sam (to John Bull): “ Don’t scare him, John, the way those other fellows are doing. Tell him all we wantisto the upward grade. 


have him open his harbours and markets to everybody |” 


independent effort, or by open co-operation, or by an alliance 
expressed or implied, for safeguarding or extending these 
interests, is a matter for careful consideration. It is conceiv- 
able that circumstances may arise even in Asia, and a time may 
come when it will be the duty of our Government not only to 
exert its own powers to their utmost, but, if need be, to accept 
even the co-operation of Great Britain if it can be obtained on 
proper terms, for the maintenance of our common interests 
beyond the Pacific. American interests cannot afford to be 
mistaken as to the plans of the other Powers, nor to depend 
upon even the most benevolent of them for their proper share of 
the commerce now in existence, and which is sure to increase 
pond hereafter if China is permitted to work out her own 
salvation with her possessions intact and her autonomy unim- 
paired. 





THE chief feature of the Windsor this month is 
Mr. Giffin’s reminiscences of cricket matches between 
England and Australia. In place of a frontispiece there 


are portraits of some heroes of the great cricket matches. 
Mr. C. J. Cornish tells how animals reach the Zoo, but 
the rest of the magazine is chiefly devoted to fiction and 
freak-museum articles, 


The development of 7 


the latter may be | 


gauged by the following :—During the ten years ending 1894 
their spindles increased from less than 50,000 to nearly 700,000. 
For the same period the number of companies 4nd manufactories 
(firms and private companies excluded) increased from 650 to 
1500; steamships, from 400 to 520; mileage of railways, from 
249 to 2,220; telegraph offices, from 320 to 720; miles of 
telephone wires (18yo to 1894), 258 to 1,831; reserves in some 
of the leading banks, from £460,000 to over £3,400,000 ; and 
the total foreign trade for this period of ten years, from 
47,900,000 to £28,800,000. Throughout this period, while no 
manufacturing company paid less than five per cent. in dividends 
—and many paid fifteen and sixteen per cent.—average wages 
increased from 2}d. to over 3d. per day. 1896 shows no 


decrease in the industrial activity and commercial expansion of | 
the country, excepting a temporary falling-off in the exports of | 


certain staples through the failure of crops. At the end of 1896 
the number of spindles had increased to 1,300,000; the number 
of joint-stock companies to 1,729, with a total capital (no doubt 
nominal) of 270,916,797 dollars. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY SINCE THE WAR. 
The activity manifested in industrial and commercial 
undertakings since the war is shown by the following 
amounts of total capital invested in railways, banks, and 
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companies, which in 1895 was 339,840,290 dollars, and 
in 1896, 939,649,500. 

The Japanese are by no means restricting themselves to the 
few manufactures in which they already do a foreign export 
trade. Apart from splendidly-equipped cotton and woollen 
mills, they are already manufacturing, for local supply, clocks 
and watches, boots, clothing, saddlery, furniture and fancy 
goods, leather bags, brushes, buttons, rope and navy canvas, 
cabinet organs and violins, scientific instruments and photo- 

phic cameras and wares ; and news is to hand of the forma- 
tion of large bicycle manufacturing companies. 

Yet this prospect, serious as it is, is nothing compared 
to what the writer expects from the wakening up of 
China :— 

Portentous as these new-comers into the arena are, they form 
but an atom to the element which the Chinese promise in the 
near future. At present this heaving mass of misdirected 
industry slumbers for want of purpose and leadership, but the 
hundreds of thousands who have wandered into other lands have 
quickly developed those qualities which will make the whole 
race the fear and pester of future civilisation. They are quietly 
but speedily dislodging their ‘‘ white brothers” in every port in 
the Pacific where they are permitted settlement. 

THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 

The danger from the yellow race is put thus by the 
writer :— 

The extraordinary industry, increasing activity, and insidious 
encroachments of these people must convince those who study 
the question that, whatever other nations may do, Great Britain 
cannot long endure with its present equanimity the rapidly 
expanding competition of this race, which, in methods, habits, 
and customs, so completely differs from our own. It will simply 
be a question of living at their wage, and enduring what it 
entails, or protecting ourselves so that our wage-earners may not 
suffer. 

The remedy of “ protection” is hinted at, rather than 
openly advocated, at the commencement of the article. 
A fence round the British Empire,—a customs duty on 
foreign goods to equal the freight from distant portions 
of the Empire, or a subsidy to shipping companies to 
lower the freights,—is suggested :— 


Such an agreement between the Mother Country and her 
Colonies would prove the strongest incentive to the voluntary 
emigration of desirable people from all countries to those free 
and fruitful Colonies of the Empire so wanting in population, so 
attractive in those circumstances which tend to make life a 
period of happy contentment, and with such a prosperous future 
as such an arrangement would open out. 


‘*THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN.” 

IN the article on Mr. Barratt’s Art Collection at Bell 
Moor, by Mr. Joseph Grego, in the March number of the 
Magazine of Art, there is an interesting account of the 
above famous picture, which is one of the collection. The 
writer says :— 

As early as 1848, when extensive schemes for decorating the 
Houses of Parliament were engaging public attention, and the 
famous ‘‘ Historical Cartoon” competitions had been held for 
three or four years at Westminster, Landseer received from the 
“Commissioner of the Fine Arts” a proposal to paint in oils 
three subjects illustrative of the chase, appropriate for the 
embellishment of the Peers’ Refreshment Room. The remunera- 
tion suggested for this commission was, according to some ac- 
counts, £ 300 for each picture, or, on more trustworthy authority, 
as stated by Mr. F. G. Stephens in his account of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, £500 apiece. ‘The sum in either case was wretchedly 
inadequate, and it is evident that the painter undertook this 
congenial task on patriotic grounds, and for honour rather than 

rofit. Happily for Landseer’s interests, but to the national 
oss, the scheme was burked. 
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‘*The Monarch of the Glen” was thus free to be sent for 
exhibition to the Royal Acadcmy. There in 1851 it evoked 
universal admiration, and was promptly purchased by Lord 
Londesborough for £840, Landseer at the same time having 
so!d the copyright for engraving to Messrs. Henry Graves for 
a further sum of £500, thus at once bringing up the amount to 
the more adequate figure of £1,340. The engraving by Thomas 
Landseer, published in 1852, has enjoyed the vast popularity 
such a work was certain to command, proofs having mounted up 
to high figures. For instance, an artist’s proof realised £120 at 
Christie’s in 1894. 

The painting, as was inevitable, has since gone on steadily 
increasing in value. From Lord Londesborough’s collection it 
passed into the hands of other art lovers. In 1884 ‘‘ The 
Monarch of the Glen,” sent to Christie’s by Lady Otho Fitz- 
gerald, was purchased by Lord Cheylesmore (then Mr. Eaton, 
M.P.) for £6,510. On the death of Lord Cheylesmore his 
collection was sent to Christie’s in 1892, when an animated 
competition for Landseer’s masterpiece brought the price up 
to £7,245. Mr. T. J. Barratt subsequently purchased this 
covetable painting from Messrs. Agnew. 

Messrs. Graves’s copyright having expired, “‘ The Monarch 
of the Glen ” was successfully engraved again in 1893 by Mr. J. 
B. Pratt, and published by another firm. 





TEST-RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

AT Billericay in Essex there is situated a farm where 
experiments are being made towards the solving or 
partial solving of the Great Unemployed question. 
Though the first detachment of men arrived down in 
1897, the farm has only lately come into connection 
with the Mansion House Committee for Metropolitan 
Relief. Mr. A. F. Hills, who is the owner of the farm 
and originator of the scheme, has recently been elected 
chairman of the committee. 

The chief value of the institution is that it affords a 
simple and practical test of the genuineness of applications 
from those wanting work. It also gives men a chance of 
supporting themselves at labour which, though uncon- 
genial, is not degrading in any way, till they have time to 
look round them for work in their own trade. The men 
work for six hours a day, and receive a wage in excess 
of that earned by ordinary labourers working twelve hours 

er diem. As much as twenty shillings can be earned 
in a week of thirty-six hours, which leaves the man, after 
deducting 6s. for railway fare, food and lodging, with 
14s. in his pocket! The average wage paid is over 12s. 
per week, as compared to IIs. or 10s. paid in the sur- 
rounding country. These things being taken into con- 
sideration, one is not surprised to hear that the farm 
is not self-supporting, but has to depend on charitable 
subscriptions for support. 

The food—vegetarian, by the way—and housing accom- 
modation of the men are excellent, more especially when 
we consider that only sixpence a day is charged. In fact, 
the total expenses of a man need only be 4s. 6d. for the 
week, including return fare from London. As a test of 
the willingness of the out-of-works to do work it is 
admirable, but as a practical solution of the question of 
the unemployed it cannot be regarded as quite satisfac- 
tory. Unless it can be made self-supporting it cannot 
multiply and increase. 

OPP PDL IF IIIS 

THE New Century Review for March is an improve- 
ment on previous issues. Mr. Jerome-Dyer’s paper on 
Japan’s competition with us in the world’s market claims 
separate mention. Mr. Neville Beeman utters plain and 
stern truths about the sad neglect of religious education 
in private middle-class and public schools by the very 
people who make terrific clamour about the religious 
education of the children of the poor. 
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THE QUEEN’S LITERARY TASTES. 


Mrs. SARAH A. TOOLEY supplies the Quiver for March 
with ‘much interesting chat concerning “The Queen’s 
Favourite Authors.” Beginning with juvenile literature, 
the writer recounts of Her Majesty :— 

She shared the’general delight over the adventures of ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and out of this an amusing incident arose. 
The publishers were commanded to forward the next book 
published by Lewis Carroll to the Queen. This was done, but 
judge of Her Majesty’s surprise when a few months later she 
received a treatise on mathematics and discovered that the author 
of ‘* Alice in Wonderland” was a learned Don. 

IN RELIGION. 

The Queen’s religious reading has been Biblical and 
devotional, not controversial :— 

The sermons of Dean Stanley and Dr. Norman Macleod have 
an honoured place amongst the Queen’s books for private 
devotion and meditation, so too have the sermons of Robertson 
of Brighton, that beautiful discourse of his upon ‘‘ The Sympathy 
of Christ” being pafticularly appreciated by the Queen. 


Her love for history astonished Carlyle when he met her. 
Her favourite historian ‘ was undoubtedly Macaulay.” 
Among novelists, “next to Scott in her estimation 
came Dickens and Thackeray.” She keenly appreciates 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, and admires most 
“ Jane Eyre” and “ Adam Bede.” 
THE QUEEN A BORDERLANDER. 


“Mrs. Oliphant stood first, perhaps, amongst present 
day novelists in the Quéen’s estimation.” Her “ Little 
Pilgrim in the Unseen” was of great interest to the 
ueen— 
ho, since the death of the Prince Consort, has had a special 
liking for writings dealing with the mystic and unseen. She 
believes that it is given to our departed loved ones to watch 
over those who still struggle with the temptations and sorrows 
of the earthly life. It has been the great consolation of her 
bereaved years that she felt that the Prince was watching over 
the events of her life. During her retirement at Osborne, 
immediately after the Prince Consort’s death, the Queen found 
‘her only comfort in the belief that her husband’s spirit was 
close beside her—for he had promised that it should be so.” 
This was told to Dean Stanley by the Queen’s half-sister, the 
Princess Hohenlohe. The belief that the spirits of the dead are 
hovering about those whom they loved on earth may be the 
reason for Her Majesty’s dislike to second marriages, especially 
the re-marriage of widows. 

THE BROWNINGS: A MARKED COPY. 

In poetry, “Mr. Kipling’s works afford her much 
amusement”; but, of course, “among modern poets, 
Tennyson occupies the first place in the Queen’s esteem.” 
“ Burns is greatly loved by the Queen ” :— 

The Queen has always been a warm admirer of the poems of 
Mrs. Browning, the one on ‘‘She Wept to Wear a Crown” 
having a tender personal reference. - ‘‘ The Cry of the Children” 
appealed specially to the Queen’s heart. She appreciated the 
fine thought in the works of Mr. Browning, and frequently had 
his poems read aloud to her. Sir Theodore Martin had been 
requested by Her Majesty to read aloud from ‘‘ The Ring and 
the Book.” Sir Theodore was courtier enough to make a 
cautious study beforehand of the poem, and he placed marginal 
notes as danger signals against passages of doubtful oe 
The marked copy chanced to come into the hands of a rather 
thoughtless Court lady. ‘‘I have so enjoyed this wonderful 
work,” she said to a friend, ‘‘ and it has been such an advantage 
to read it after the Queen, for she has placed marks against 
the most beautiful parts ; and, oh, what exquisite taste the dear 
Queen has!” she added, pointing to the danger signals of Sir 
‘Theodore Martin. 

But “no book rivals in her affection” the Book which 
she described as “the secret of England’s greatness.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP BY THE AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR. 

MR. FRANK BANFIELD reports in Casse/?’s for March 
a pleasant chat he had with the American Ambassador 
in London, Colonel John Hay. His Excellency declined 
to be interviewed about himself, but talked frankly about 
his literary preferences. A few of his remarks may be 
given here. On payment for literary work he said, “ If 
no pay was given for writing, as many people would write 
as write now.... The ordinary law of supply and 
demand does not hold in literature ” :— 

When, in America, we paid hardly anything for literary 
work, we had a galaxy of brilliant writers, Bryant and Poe and 
Longfellow and Whittier and Lowell in his youth, and they 
didn’t receive as much as one poet of to-day, who said to me 
that the whole product of his poetry didn’t pay for his washing. 

Edgar Allan Poe, “one of the greatest men in prose 
and verse that we ever had,” dreamed of founding a 
magazine which might reach a circulation of forty 
thousand copies. “ Now we have several magazines 
circulating half a million each, and they rarely publish 
anything that reminds you of Edgar Poe’s work.” 

‘*The most successful book of our time was written by a man 
who wasn’t a writer, published by a man who wasn’t a publisher, 
and read by people who never read.” 

‘*That sounds paradoxical, your Excellency. What is the 
name of the book ?” 

‘*The Life of Grant, by himself,” said Mr. Hay. ‘‘ Seventy 
thousand pounds was paid at one time to his widow for that. 
The success of a book depends infinitely more on whether it is 
wanted or not, than on how it is written.” 


Colonel Hay confessed to admiring Kipling “ enor- 
mously.” Browning he declared is “ ethically the greatest 
poet of his time : Tennyson is the greatest artist.” 

A curious paradox of parody was mentioned by his 
Excellency. The measure in which Bret} Harte wrote 
“ The Heathen Chinee” was identical with and suggested 
by Swinburne’s :— 

‘* Who shall seek, who shall bring, 
And restore thee the day 
When the dove dipped her wing 
And the oars won their way, 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten the 
straits of Propontis with spray.” 

The Ambassador’s views of modern realism may be 
gleaned from this observation :— 

I said to a French man of letters once, ‘‘ Why doesn’t cnz of 
your great writers indulge in the novelty of a decent story? 
Every man wants his children to read good French. It would 
sell by hundreds of thousands of copies in France, England, and 
America.” His answer was, ‘‘ No Frenchman could write such 
a book and retain his self-respect.” 

British pride will be pleased to have this tribute from 
his Excellency : “ Of all the countries on the face of the 
earth, this is the one most cordially and generously 
hospitable.” 

























































THE Lady's Realm for March keeps up the attractive- 
ness which has made the magazine so popular. Lady 
Jeune’s paper on the change in London Society deserves [| 
distinct notice. “Mrs. Haweis writes a warm eulogy upon 
the Duchess of Albany, whom she describes as “ of that 
sterling quality which in monastic times, in her own 
Germany, made women saints like St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary.” The recent origin and rapid growth of sister- 
hoods in the Church of England are sketched, with 
pictures of some of the leading centres. The story of the 
unhappy Ludwig II. of Bavaria is sympathetically told 
under the heading “ The Romance of a King.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MILD WINTERS DESTINED TO BE UNIVERSAL. 
So sAyS Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 


A vERY delightful prospect is opened up by Mr. Grant 
Allen in the paper on “The Seasons of the Year” which 
he contributes to Longman’s for March. A common im- 
pression prevails that the earth must ever grow cooler 
and cooler, and consequently less habitable, until, as 
Camille Flammarion pictured it, the last human being 
is frozen to death under the equator. But however 
little this ultimate goal may be altered, Mr. Allen gives a 
more genial outlook for the less distant future, an outlook 
which the present wonderfully mild winter seems _pre- 
lusively.to confirm. The glacial epoch was, Mr. Allen 
avers, perhaps the greatest revolution our planet has ever 
suffered :— 

Most physicists now accept more or less the theory put forward 
with great ingenuity by Mr. Croll, which sets it down to a period 
of extreme eccentricity in the earth’s orbit; but some weight 
must also be allowed, as Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has clearly 
shown, to the local arrangement of land and water on the globe 
at the time of its origin, as well as to the occurrence of mountain 
ranges just then at the poles, and to other purely terrestrial 
causes. Never before, in all probability, had the poles been 
occupied by great glacier-clad mountains. It seems most likely, 
indeed, that we are now practically at the end of the glacial 
epoch, and that if only we could once get rid of the polar 
ice-caps, which keep a stock of chilliness always laid on (I 
speak the quite comprehensible language of every-day life), we 
might recur forthwith to the warm and almost imperceptible 
winters of the pre-glacial period. But, as things stand, the stock 
of ice at the poles never gets melted away in the existing 
northern or southern summer ; fresh ice accumulates on top of 
the old mass with each winter ; prevailing winds, blowing over 
this ice, chill regions lying much further towards the tropics ; 
icebergs detach themselves and float off, thus lowering the 
temperature of the sea in the middle zones ; arctic or antarctic 
currents spread round the coasts and absorb the solar heat in 
enormous quantities. 

THE REASONS FOR THE SEASONS. 


“The cause of the seasons as a whole is the obliquity 
of the earth’s axis with the resulting inclination of either 
pole toward the sun alternately.” Seasons have thus 
always been more or less marked, and originally 
answered by corresponding changes in plants and 
animals. Ever since the glacial epoch, the natural 
reality of the year has been plainly perceptible to 
man :— 

Even before the coming on of the glacial epoch, the seasons 
were probably somewhat more marked in the temperate and 
polar regions than in the tropics, the longer day in summer and 
the greater directness of impact of the rays making the summer 
months always warmer. But for various reasons, among which 
we may presumably rank the absence in early ages of high land 
at the poles and of an accumulated polar ice-cap, together with 
the existence of warm sea currents from the tropics to the poles, 
the winters of pre-glacial ages seem to have been relatively mild, 
perhaps (if we may judge by the types of plant-life) milder than 
those of South Carolina and Georgia in our own period. No 
cold winds of importance seem then to have blown with 
blighting effect from glaciated or snow-clad districts. (Mars in our 
own time appears to enjoy winters somewhat of this character, 
though a little colder, with a temporary snow-cap.) The 
seasons as we know them in temperate and arctic climates, 
however, seem to be largely the result of the glacial epoch, and 
its pomiren legacy the arctic and antarctic ice-caps. If we 
could once manage to get rid of those, it is possible that our 
planet might again enjoy in all its zones the mild and genial 
pre-glacial winters. 


A NEW OUTLOOK FOR UTOPIAN DREAMERS. 


Winters everywhere, even at the poles, milder than 
hose in South Carolina and Georgia—that is something 
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to look forward to! Utopian dreamers will have quite a 
new background to their social millenniums—an appro- 
priate natural environment indeed. If this forecast be 
corroborated by the tendency of things, then the hastening 
of its fulfilment ought not to be beyond the resources of 
an ever-expanding science. We have, it seems, only to 
doff the ice-cap worn at both ends of our planet to make 
mild winters universal. Our high explosives may yet 
come in handy for this purpose. Or we may have to 
turn on a steady stream of volcanic fire from the inner 
depths until we have quenched the last smouldering 
iceberg. Here is prospect of adventure to a world 
getting almost afraid of finding no more chance of it. 
Polar exploration, submarine exploration, applied seismo- 
logy, and the abolition of winter rigours—what a vista of 


romance ! 
en a 


THE PASSING OF THE GERMAN PEASANT. 


Mr. G. W. STEEVENS contributes to Blackwood a 
picturesque and thoughtful study of German country life. 
He speaks highly of the German landowning class— 
“‘an aristocracy in hobnailed boots”—but finds — the 
peasant, though “ well-educated, scholastically speaking, 
surprisingly dull and unintelligent.” 

Everywhere you will find the gentleman farming his own 
land, the sam? clean-skinned, simple-hearted, hard-headed, 
plain - living, high-mannered lord, the same peasantry, 
penurious, but secure of livelihood, living hard, but scarce as 
yet taught to resent hardship. 

German agriculture shows method, industry, con- 
science, but not great aptitude or energy. The agrarian 
party still believes itself the nation, forgetting that 
“Germany is transforming herself from an agricultural 
into an industrial country almost as fast as did Britain 
in the thirties.” The old half-feudal, half-patriarchal 
life is doomed already :-— 

The fate of rural England is already settling over Germany 
—the depopulation of the villages. Walking with the pro- 
prietor among the stooks, you meet a dumpy, bowed, hairy man, 
and. a not less brutish-looking woman, who to his greeting 
return only an inarticulate grunt. They are Russians, hired for 
the harvest season, because German labour is not to be had. 
Throughout Germany west of the Elbe there is a trade in Russian 
and Polish labour. This labour steals over the Russian frontier 
and makes its way to Breslau, the great mart of the trade. 
There it sells itself to contractors, who sell it in bulk, put on the 
rail on payment of carriage to anybody who is short of hands 
for the Gircen. They talk no word of German beyond 3a and 
Nein. Each drove has its foreman ; the drove is given a loca- 
tion, and there in bare huts men, women, and children pig 
together. Their life seems hardly enviable even in good 
weather, but it appears to be to their liking. For they seldom 
return to Russia—where, indeed, the authorities would not 
welcome them with cordiality—but remain to be bearers of 
burdens in Germany. The German bearer of burdens is off to 
the mills in the big town whose smoke hangs yonder behind the 
hill. 


THE Educational Review (New York) for February is 
a good number. Mr. Seeley’s census of educational 
opinion on introducing religious teaching into the common 
schools, and Mr. Paulding’s references to a parallel need, 
claim separate notice. Mr. Stuart H. Rowe gives a 
humorous account of student life at Jena. Miss Lucy M. 
Salmon describes the prominence given to the teaching 
of history in the German grammar schools. One-ninth 
of the whole time is occupied by it. There are three 
stages. The first deals with heroes (stories more or less 
fabulous); the second with States —particularly the 
German State ; the third with the world as a whole, 
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*‘*IF I WERE A MILLIONAIRE.”’ 
WHAT WOULD I Do wITH My MONEY? 


In the Temple Magazine for March, the subject for 
discussion in the “ Temple Club,” in which Dr. Horton, 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. Fletcher, and Mrs. Tooley take 
part, is, “If I were a Millionaire, what would I Do?” 
Dr. Horton’s little paper practically amounts to an 
expression of an opinion that if he were a millionaire he 
would go invariably to the devil. 


FOUND A “FACULTY” OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Mrs. Sidney Webb suggests that the best use to 
which a millionaire could put his money would be to 
undertake to tabulate and render generally accessible all 
that is known concerning the social problems which 
perplex mankind. She says :— 

The first requisite for any wise refarm is exact knowledge ; 
and it is just-this exact knowledge that is at present so 
conspicuously lacking. Whether it is the Drink Traffic or the 
P tion Question, the working of Local Government or 
the alteration of Electoral Machinery, the Incidence of Taxa- 
tion or the Abolition of the Sweating System, the Housing of 
the Poor, or ‘the Regulation of Women’s Work—in all these 
and many other issues, the great obstacle to improvement is 
Ignorance: not mine or yours, but everybody’s. It is literally 
true that, on no one of the subjects mentioned is there at 
present available, even to the most assiduous statesman, 
anything approaching to a scientific diagnosis of present con- 
ditions, or a scientific investigation of past experiments. The 
result is that the great majority of proposals for dealing with 
pressing evils bear upon them the stamp of quackery. 

If I were a millionaire I would found a whole “ Faculty ” of 
Political Science in the ‘new University of London, with 
laboratories and libraries just as extensive and as well-endowed 
as if the subject ‘were engineering or electricity. I should 
know that such an endowntent would do more to alter England 
for the better than. forty hospitals. If I had £10,000 to give, 
I would endow a single cyan pe stipulating for research in 
some one department. If-I could not do so much as this, I would 
at least subsidise the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, where. scores of eager students are now checked from 
sheer lack of money to pay the expenses of investigation. 

Even if I could spare only £100, I would start some _parti- 
cular bit of research. I would, for instance, engage a clever 
woman to collect and catalogue for the British Library of 
Political Science all the English, American and foreign 
literature relating to factory legislation, for lack of which we 
are always trying experiments that have failed elsewhere, or 
omitting just those provisions which would make a Factory 
Act at once unobjectionable and eftective. 


SPEND IT ON SMALL FARMS. 


Mr. Fletcher, on the other hand, thinks that if he were 
a millionaire he would spend his million in laying out a 
hundred thousand acres of land on which he would plant 
small farmers, furnishing them with ten pounds an acre 
capital :— 

For one million of money I could put 100,000 acres of land 
into cultivation on the best methods. An efficient labourer can 
get a good living for himself and family on five acres of land of 
average productiveness ; therefore I could provide five-acre 
holdings for 20,000 agricultural labourers, starting each of them 
with a capital of £50. 

A better plan still would be to provide for a scheme of 
graduated acreage. Of course, the five-acre men would depend 
upon spade cultivation, but from forty to fifty acres could be 
managed with a pair of horses.. I am speaking from practical 
experience, Therefore with my‘million I could provide 1,000 men 
with fifty acres each, and 10,000 men with five acres each. 

I know of one magnificent area of land ‘some three thousand 
acres in extent within sixty miles of London, which is now bein; 
let’for half-a-crown-an acre. Thirty years ago it let for a jodad 
an acre. It is inconveniently situated, but I am quite certain 
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that a colony of agricultural labourers might be successfully 
founded there. 
AGITATE FOR A NEW STATUTE. BOOK. 

Mrs. Tooley is rather more original. She says :— 

Were Ia millionaire I would devote large sums of money to 
stirring up an agitation against and instituting an inquiry into 
the state of English law, with a view to a Pees td and 
simplifying of the entire system. The victims literally cover the 
land—ruined families, despoiled widows and orphans, and the 
wrongfully accused cry aloud for justice against the tyranny and 
uncertainty of the law and those who fatten by it. 


-——>e— 


LADY JEUNE ON LONDON SOCIETY. 


“THE Salon: can it be revived?” is the question 
which Lady Jeune puts at the head of her paper in the 
Lady’s Realm for March, but her general observations 
rather than this particular inquiry make the article of 
interest. Society in London, she avers, “has become so 
enormous that it must eventually split up in sections from 
unwieldiness.” The causes of this change are three. 
Increased facilities of communication have broken down 
the centres of provincial Society and bring everybody to 
London :— 

Now every one flocks to London, not only our English 
country neighbours, but the enterprising American and the 
envious foreigner. For a long time London Society consisted 
almost exclusively of English people, but now it is cosmo- 
politan to the last degree. We have intermarried so much 
with Americans that we almost regard them as ourselves ; and 
the foreign element—the Jew, German, and other nationalities 
—occupy a very important position in the composition of 
English social life. 

Next, the Reform Acts have broken down the exclu- 
siveness of the old Whig life, and have politically swept 
away distinctions of class, The third factor is the 
influence of the young :— 

This is essentially the day of the rising generation. We 
arrange our lives so that they may be at the disposal of our 
children. The calm serenity and contemplation of middle age 
is a luxury we may dream of, but not enjoy, for our friends and 
our companions are the yous spirits who proclaim that youth is 
at the helm of the life of to-day. 

The-sa/on is no longer possible. It was in reality a male 
gathering, with a few women who queened it over them. 
Now women would no longer be kept out. A sa/on, 
too, would be overrun with bores. “ The very existence 
of such a society must depend on its privacy, its small- 
ness, the discretion and tact of its members, and their 
sympathy with each other; and in these days, when 
every one lives in public, it could not succeed.” 

It is pleasant to learn on such good authority as Lady 
Jeune’s, that— ' 
there is no real exclusiveness in England now—every one is 
‘*hail feliow, well met” with his neighbour, and appreciation 
of ability or talent is nowhere stronger than in London. For 
London is rapidly becoming the centre of the world, both in 
the widest as well as the most cultivated sense of the word. 
Any one coming to London can make his life what he desires, 
and find whatever society he chooses. 

Even more cheering is the optimism of the closing 
words :— 

If the stateliness, the composure, and the ease of the. old life 

assed away, there is, in the variety, the keen sense of 
enjoyment, the wider range of interests and occupations, of its 
successor ; endless opportunities of gathering round us a society 
as brilliant and delightful as ever met in the rooms of the most 
renowned salon, for the artificiality, thé pretence, the little game 
of politics, and sélf, have all disappeared in the keener interest, 
the deeper realities, and the wider teaching, of to-day. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN GERMANY AND RUSSIA, 
As SEEN THROUGH ITALIAN EYEs. 


_ “AN Italian Sociologist in Northern Countries” is the 
title given to Mr. B. W. Henderson’s very interesting 
account in the January Economic Review of Professor 
Ferrero’s L’Europa Giovane, The Italian finds Germany 
dominated by two hostile powers, both alien to the innate 
temper of the German people, but therefore exercis- 

over it a strange if only temporary fascination,— 
Bismarckism and Socialism. 


HOW GERMAN SOCIALISM SUCCEEDS. 


He regards Socialism, as the reaction from Militarism, 
doomed to perish with it. Meantime it is lively 
enough :— 


‘German Socialism is a veritable State in itself, with great 
ministers and huge budgets.” . . . The chief ministry . . . is that 
of public instruction, z.¢., the organisation of the propaganda by 
means of the Socialist press. In 1894 the parly was repre- 
sented by thirty-seven daily papers, and thirty-seven others 
appearing at intervals varying from once a month to three times 
a week ... There were also fifty-three trade journals professing 
the Socialist creed... . 

All the officers of the party are paid by the party, ‘if not 
tichly, at least decently,” . The greatest payment seems that 
made to the editor of the Vorwarts, who receives 7,200 marks a 

The Socialist deputies in the Reichstag, about fifty in 
number, cost their party annually over 18,000 marks. These 
naturally are the most important posts open to members of the 
party, but very many others there are of every grade of import- 
ance. Every Socialist paper, for instance, provides employment 
to Socialist workmen. From the lower grades the more able 
and ambitious can rise to the higher. In fact, Socialism in 
Germany is not.only a campaign : it is a means of livelihood, a 
career. 

WORKMAN-MONASTERIES IN RUSSIA. 


But the most striking facts Professor Ferrero advances 
relate to Russia. He declares Moscow to be the one 
holy city still left in Europe—“a vast oratory,” where 
every act is accompanied by some religious ceremony, yet 
the centre of a unique industrial system. There prevails 
“what may be ana the monastic system of industrial 
life,” which is thus described :— 


“I visited,” says Ferrero, ‘‘a silk manufactory, employing 
from four to five thousand hands. The employer lodges and 
feeds them. He provides for them dormitories and refectories. 
A strange sight are the dormitories, each of which contains from 
two to three hundred beds, arranged in two rows, as in a 
hospital, with a broad gangway between. There are dormitories 
for men, and others for women. In each the walls above the 
bed-heads are studded with sacred images. Toa given number 
of beds one table is assigned, and on every table is a great 
Samovar, for making tea. Besides these dormitories for the 
unmarried of both sexes, for families there exist great barrack- 
like buildings, each with rooms for a hundred and twenty 
families, and a common kitchen. ... The single workers eat 
their meals together, and these are supplied them by their 
employer—soup in the morning, soup and meat at mid-day and 
at evening, black-bread at four o’clock. The whole of a 
worker’s life is regulated by the sound of the bell—when to rise, 
when to work, when to eat, when to sleep. A manufactory 
resembles a college, a barracks, a convent. The uniformity and 
mechanical regularity of life, which will, according to some, be 
the curse of the Collectivism of the future, exists to-day in the 
full glare of Capitalism among the Russian artisans.” 

This monastic system prevails with greater or less complete- 
ness in all the manufactories of Moscow. 

“Certainly” (Ferrero continues with emphasis) ‘‘ these 
workman-monasteries form one of the most accursed inventions 
of the oppressive spirit of man.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE’ “ ARTEL.” 


Side by side with this strange “ house of bondage” is 
found the “ Artel,” or voluntary co-operative association, 
with common purse and common table :— 


Each group elects a president, “‘ who bears the patriarchal 
title of ‘ Starosta,’ z.2., the old man.” He thus stands to his 
fellows in much the same relation as the steward of a table in a 
college-hall to his fellow-diners. Thanks to the cheapness 
which is secured by this practice of meal-communism, a Russian 
workman can live on 14 kopecks, #.¢., about 5d. a day. 

Such is the “‘artel” for manufacturing purposes. In agri- 
culture it plays a still more important part. Ferrero comments 
with wonder on the fact that the illiterate and simple Russian 
peasant has devised and practises almost universally a system of 
voluntary association and common labour ‘‘to get rid of the 
entrepreneur,” the nearest parallel to which may be found in the 
trade union or co-operative society of the ‘‘cultured and far- 
sighted English artisan.” In fact, these artels seem to combine 
ieatures of both these English institutions. 


TRADES UNIONS AS CONTRACTORS, 


Labourers combine together and contract as a body with an 
employer to doa certain piece of work, in a certain time, for a 
certain price. They divide the fruits of their labour usually 
equally among themselves ; and, the work finished, the associa- 
tion is ifso facto at an end, and the workers free to combine 
afresh, and, if they please, in different numbers and proportion, 
for similar objects. This resembles a system of co-operative 
labour with an equal division of wages, or a district trade union, 
which, in its corporate capacity, contracts with and works for an 
employer. Thus, too, in the cities, waiters combine to form an 
artel, and eliminate the middleman employer, or the possibility 
of such a capitalist monopoly as Messrs. Spiers and Pond. 
Newspaper-hawkers form their artel, and leave no room for a 
Russian W. H. Smith and Son. The boatmen on the rivers 
form many such societies, and the custom is in each to elect 
each member in rotation to be president and banker of the 
society for one day. Every evening the gains of the day are 
put together, and then divided equally among all who have 
worked that day. 


Mr. Henderson has doubts as to the permanence of this 
device, and confesses that “highly interesting as the 
artel is, the question must arise whether its interest is 
that of a semi-patriarchal survival, or that of a future 
saviour of society, carrying with it a present message to 
the workers of Great Britain.” 

In any case the instinct for communism and capacity 
for altruism which run in the Russian blood must have 
no small influence in solving the social problem of the 
international future. 

BAP LLL II IVIIII SS 


THE Church Quarterly for}January contends as usual 
strenuously for the faith once for all delivered to Anglican 
Saints against all manner of heretics within the fold. Its 
most vigorous diatribes are hurled at Mr. Baring-Gould, 
of whose “ Study of St. Paul,” the reviewer declares, “a 
more irredeemably worthless volume has rarely issued 
from the press of a first-class publisher.” From his own 
words a very strong case is made out against this latest 
biographer of the Apostle. Dr. Jowett receives much 
sterner treatment than is accorded, his heresies by the 
Romanist contributor to the Dwudlin Review. Mr. 
Ottley’s “Aspects of the Old Testament” has grave 
exception taken to it. Dr, Hort’s “Christian Ecclesia” 
evokes much critical hesitation and difference. Tennyson, 
despite his shyness of “dogmatic formulas, is warmly 
eulogised for his services to faith, Dr. Plummer’s 
recent work is applauded as “the best English commen- 
tary as yet available” on St. Luke’s Gospel ; and the last 
volume of Pusey’s Life is lovingly welcomed. 
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THE MAGAZINE WRITER’S MARKET 
THE WARES IN DEMAND AND THEIR PRICE. 


“ THE Sorrows of Scribblers” is the title of a racy and 
unsigned article in the National Review for March. 
There is much amusing criticism of contributors and 
defence of editors. The most serious part deals with the 
question of remuneration. Magazine writing is not 
presented as precisely the most lucrative of pursuits :— 

Journalism offers, at any rate, daily bread ; while magazines 
o‘ten keep their contributors waiting so long for insertion and 
payment that any one who did it for a living would have to have 
something else to go upon. There may be, perhaps, some 
twenty or thirty me oo in England who make Pos a year by 
m:gizine writing ; their names are well known to the public, 
and are a safe ‘‘ draw”; while outside these is the large army 


of magazine contributors whose earnings average, say, from £20 


to £50 a year—hardly enough, indeed, to keep body and soul 
together. 
A SCHEDULE FOR ASPIRING JOURNALISTS. 


Then we are furnished ‘with a list of rates of pay given by 
a few out of the innumerable family of magazines. It 
illustrates the inexorable advance of publicity. What it 
was once thought somewhat indelicate to inquire about, 
except in confidential whispers, is now blazoned for all 
the world to see. As a kind of commercial review of 
reviews, the schedule has its place here :— 


The following is an account of the various sums paid, and the 
kind of contributions accepted, by the current journals. We 
mz1y not, perhaps, be quite ‘‘up to date” as to all of them, but 
here, such as it is, is the information gleaned from personal 
experience during fifteen years’ magazine writing. It is a list 
which may prove useful to the young aspirant. I myself 
invariably send it by return of post in answer to those well- 
known and pathetic appeals as to ‘‘ how to get my article into a 
magazine.” 

Argosy: Accepts articles that are pleasantly discursive, 
frivolous, and not too long. 10s. 6d. a page. 

Atalanta: for girls ; | semi-artistic, and not 00 improving. 
About 15s. a page. 

Bow Bells: About We I Ios, for a story of ten pages. 

Cassell’s: £1 a page (of two columns). 

Chambers’s Fournal : For shorty “ facty” papers. 

Cornhill: Pays better than any within my*experience. £1 Is. 
per page (small pages of big type, not double-columned), 
and counts half pages as pages. 

Luglish Illustrated: A kodak-paper, or an article accom- 
panied with sketches, has the best chance here. Very 
alive and very modern. £1 Is. a page. 

Family Herald: About £3 10s. for 8,000 words. Stories 
must be written in a popular style—with plenty of love. 

Gevtleman’s: Pays by the story, and not by the page. 

Girl's Own Paper: ‘‘¥Facty,” practical and very improving. 

Good Words: Articles generally not to exceed four pages. 

4! per page. 

Household ords: Not easy to get into. 5s. a column. 

Leisure Hour: Religious and exclusive. , 8s, a page. 

Macmillan’s: £1 1s. a page, double-column:d (and coun!s 
half pages). High literary standard. 

Monthly Packet : Exclusive, very churchy, and slightly priggish, 
though improving. Conveys the idea of a feminine touch. 

Nineteenth Century + You must either have something new to say 
or, if you have not, you must have a handle to your name. 
41 Is. or more a page. 

Quiver : Same pay as Cassell’s. Stories must be moral, and of 
the ‘‘ religious sensational ” type. 

Strand ; Quite impossible without ‘‘ cheek,” or a kodak. 

Sunday-at-Home : Goody-goody, with sermons. 

Temple Bar: Anecdotic. £5 for a short article. 

Windsor; Modern, goes in largely for illustrations and facts. 

Woman-at-Home : ¥-xtremely personal. 

All the sums above quoted are capable of enlargement to 
geniuses. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


BROWNING AS A CHAPEL-GOER. - 
REMINISCENCES BY THE REV. EDWARD WHITE. 


THE Young Man for March publishes an article 
entitled “At Chapel with Browning : a Talk with the 
Rev. Edward White.” Mr. White, who is now over 
eighty years of age, was full of reminiscences concerning 
the worshippers at York Street Chapel, Walworth, which 
is now used as the headquarters of Walworth Settle- 
ment, and known as Browning Hall. Dr. Moffat, the 
Bechuana missionary, was one of the regular attendants 
at this old chapel, and the body of James Wilson, the 
captain of the first missionary ship, the Duff, was buried 
in the graveyard at the back of the chapel. 


THE BROWNING PEW. 


The most interesting associations, however, connected 
with the old place are those which link it with the child- 
hood of Robert Browning. Mr. White says :— 

The pulpit in those times stood against the middle of the 
wall adjoining the old burial ground ; the galleries came round 
the whole circle of the building, and ended on the two sides of 
the pulpit—in a single seat on each side of it. The Browning 
family occupied the right-hand gallery seat nearest to the 
rostrum, and Robert Browning as a boy for years sat in the 
corner seat, nearest and quite close to the right hand of our 
then pastor, the Rev. George Clayton. 

Yes, his face is vividly present to my memory through the 
sixty years that have intervened. It was the most wonder‘ut 
face in the whole congregation—pale and somewhat mysterious, 
and shaded with black flowing hair, but a face whose expression 
you remember through a lifetime. Scarcely less memorable 
were the countenances of his father, mother, and sister. 

It has always proved to myself one of the most mysterious 
providences that such a man, such a poet, should have been 
trained in early life under so unimaginative a preacher of the 
Georgian era as was our most excellent pastor. But perhaps 
minds that live in steadfast godly prose—when they are 
thoroughly good, as Mr. George Clayton was—provoke and 
stimulate by reaction the poetic faculty in their nearest neigh- 
bours. At all events, I have always thought that Sorde//o 
would not so certainly have been written had it not been for 
Browning’s early discipline under a regular pulpit system of 
Three Heads and a Conclusion ! 


THE POET’S PURITAN INFLUENCES. 


Robert Browning never threw off the foundation beliefs in 
which he had been brought up by his father and mother, whose 
noble faces I remember so well. Their daughter, who used to 
sit next to Robert, had a countenance which was a combination 
of both their noblenesses and sweetnesses. 

In considering Browning’s poetry and its general tendency 
and influence, I understand how much—after youth had passed— 
he had to learn still in England, and in Italy, and in his blessed 
marriage with another of the most soul-soothing poets of our 
century, beyond all the lessons he had received in this home of 
his childhood and youth. Yet it is safe to affirm that if a 
radiance of faith and hope rests ome and hovers over the grave 
in Westminster Abbey, where he lies enshrined in eternal fame, 
that faith and hope were nursed into stronger life under the 
Puritan influences to which I and so many others owe the ‘final 
direction and consecration of our lives—influences which came 
from York Street Chapel. 

Browning’s mother—or, as she then was, Sarah Anne Wiede- 
mann—joined the church at York Street in 1808, and married 
Robert Browning, senior, in 1811. The t was born in 
1812, and eight years after that his father also joined the 
church. ; 

The facsimile of Browning’s baptismal record is taken from 
the Church Register, which also records the baptism of Sarah 
Anne, the poet’s sister. 

While the boy Browning was attending the York Street Chapel, 
his fulure wife, Elizabeth Barrett, was attending another old Non- 
conformist chapel—Paddington Chapel, in the Edgware Road. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for March opens 
with a chronicle of the excitement occasioned in the 
United States by the blowing up of the Maine, and the 
resignation of the Spanish Minister, which is characterised 
by much good sense and restraint. The course of events, 
however, Dr. Shaw says, seems to be impelling the 
United States towards some form of intervention in Cuba. 
He thinks that if the very imminent danger of a war with 
Spain would pass away, the Republic would be a perma- 
nent gainer by reason of the efforts put forth in this flurry 
of preparation, The most significant part of Dr. Shaw’s 
chronicle of the Progress of the World is that in which 
he definitely throws over the cause of silver. Inter- 
national bimetallism, he says, has disappeared from 
the horizon of things practicable, and the cause of 
sixteen to one is hopelessly lost. While doing justice to 
the chivalry and enthusiasm of those who rallied round the 
silver banner, Dr. Shaw tells them that the time has 
come to look at economic facts and open their eyes. The 
silver cause is as hopelessly lost as was the cause of 
Secession after the surrender of General Lee. For better 
or for worse, the great commercial nations of the world 
have concluded to transact their business, and measure 
their exchanges, in terms of the single gold standard. In 
England the gold standard is a much firmer fact than 
even the Established Church, the privileges of landed 

roperty, the hereditary House of Lords, or even the 
institution of royalty. Russia and Japan are adopting 
the gold standard. He therefore concludes that the 
silver men will do well to haul down their flag, and do 
the best they can to improve the banking system of the 
United States. 

After discussing the recent exclusion of American fruit 
from Germany, Dr. Shaw says that the arbitrary exclusion 
of American fruit and meat from Continental countries 
on alleged sanitary grounds must, if persisted in, inevit- 
ably lead to a retaliatory policy against German goods at 
American custom houses. 

The article on the Rush to Klondyke, by Mr. S. S. Bush, 
is noticed elsewhere. Mr. E. L. Pell discusses the best way 
of preventing lynch law epidemics. Last year in the United 
States one hundred and sixty-six persons were lynched, 
of whom one hundred and forty-six were lynched in 
the South, and twenty in the North. The persons lynched 
included five Indians and thirty-nine whites. All the rest 
were negroes. Mr. Pell makes six suggestions, most of 
which are indirect, and intended to cope more with the 
causes than with preventing the actual outbreak of the 
epidemic. Mr. W. F. Saunders describes the experiment 
that has been made in St. Louis of establishing election 
schools before the ballot-boxes are opened, for the purpose 
of instructing citizens in the exercise of their duties. 


ee aoe eel 


The Australasian Review of Reviews. 
’ THE Australasian Review of Reviews for December 
contains as its chief attraction a twenty-page article by 
Prince Ranijitsinhji describing his experiences “ With 
Stoddart’s Team.in Australia.” It is the second of the 
series which he is contributing to the Australasian 
Review. He deals with the trips in New South Wales 


and Queensland, and the first test match. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
THE Nineteenth Century calls for no special remark. 
I notice Prince Kropotkin’s article on “Canada,” and 
Dr. Emil Reich’s article on “ Austria, Hungary, and the 
Ausgleich ” elsewhere. 


THE PILLAGE OF THE PARISHES. 


The most interesting article is the conclusion of Dr. 
Jessopp’s paper on “ Parish Life in England before the 
Great Pillage.” Dr. Jessopp is firmly convinced that the 
pillage of the parishes in the early years of the reign of 
Edward VI. was one of the greatest disasters that ever 
fell upon the common people of England. He says :-— 

My conviction, which becomes stronger and stronger the 
further that inquiry is carried, is that the property of one kind or 
another owned by the parish communities eoughéa England 
in the first half of the fifjeenth century must have amounted to 
an aggregate which reprented millions of money. 

The loot of the parishes, says Dr. Jessop, had nothing 
to do with Protestantism or the Reformation :— | 

Let them get rid of the old assumption that this monstrous 
robbery was a necessary part of what we call the Reformation. 
Religion had just about as much to do with this business as 
religion had to do with the September massacres at Paris in 
1792. In the latter case, the mob went raving mad with the 
lust of blood ; in the former cas2, the richer classes went raving 
mad with the lust of gain. 

Whatever was the cause, there is no doubt as to the 
sweeping nature of the plunder :— 

In three years it may be said that almost all the parish 
churches in England had been looted; before the end of the 
King’s reign there had been a clean sweep of all that was worth 
stealing from the parish chests, or the church walls, or the 
church treasuries. Pauperism came in, not by the Suppression 
of the Monasteries, but by the Disendowment of the Parishes. 

Dr. Jessopp incidentally devotes a page to the descrip- 
tion of the miracle plays which were the precursors of the 
drama in England. He says :— 

The point to be.kept in view, however, is that thes: plays 
were a considerable source of revenue to the parishes in which 
they were acted. The profits accrued to the parish funds, and 
when one parish was fortunate enough to have a large stock of 
dresses or other stage apparatus, it was not uncommon for these 
to be let out on hire to another parish which was less well 
provided with such necessaries. 


THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE AND THE NAVY. 


Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, in an article on “The Navy 
and the Engineering Dispute,” maintains that the insane 
struggle which paralysed British industry last year has 
had a most disastrous effect upon the strength of the 
British Navy. With so many engineers lying idle, it was 
impossible to carry out the shipbuilding programme of 
the Admiralty. The result of this is, says Mr. Hurd— 

We are“at the present moment short of two battleships, four 
first-class cruisers of the Diéadem class, three second-class 
cruisers of the Arrogant type, seven cruisers similar to the 
Pelorus ; and, moreover, all the other work of construction, 
both in the dockyards and in private shipbuilding yards, is 
lamentably behindhand. However anxious Mr. Goschcn may 
be to continue the energetic policy of construction that Lord 
George Hamilton initiated, he will find himself unable to make 
any heroic effort, unless he decides to put a larger proportion of 
the new ships out to contract than has been usual, and at the 
same time enlarges the list of private firms who are permitted to 
tender. 
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TWO BISHOPS FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


The Bishop’ of Southwark proposes to reconstruct the 
diocese of Rochester so as to create two ‘new bishoprics 
in South London :— 
~ The proposal is to cut the area in half, following in the 
main he. S.E.. and S.W-. postal districts, with Southwark 
as the cathedral of on2 and Croydon as the cathedral of the 
other. The boundary should be drawn so as to give each of 
these two new dioceses a share of the poverty along the river, 
and each a share of the better -houss and rich districts which 
lie behind them. This would be accomplished by a line drawn 
from Vauxhall Bridge between the deaneries of Battersea and 
Kennington, and including the deanery of Croydon in the new 
diocese, so that the Croydon diocese would have the deaneries 
of Battersea, Clapham, Croydon and the whole archdeaconry of 
Kingston, together'with the deaneries of Dorking, Leatherhead 
and part of Emly ; while the diocese of Southwark would have 
the deaneries of Lambeth, Kennington, Camberwell, Southwark, 
Newington, Greenwich, Lewisham, Woolwich and West and 
East Dartford. Tae population of the diocese of Croydon 
would be an increasing 900,000, that of Southwark an increas- 
ing 1,212,000. 

VIVISECTORS AND INQUISITORS. 


' Mr. W. S. Lilly describes the’ methods of. the Inquisi- 
tion in an article which good Protestants will read with 
gratitude. Mr. Lilly, although a Catholic, regards the 
revolt of mankind against the Inquisition as one of the 
most gratifying events of human progress ; but he reminds 
us that the Inquisitor of last century has his representative 
in the Vivisector of to-day :— 


The. Vivisector is, to say the least, as indifferent to the 
sufferings of his victims as was the Inquisitor. Curiosity as to 
the attainment of the desired result, not pity, is the emotion 
produced in his mind by the agonies and cries which, like th2 
officials of the Holy Office, he carefully, perhaps complacently, 
notes. We-are not justified in attributing to him, any more 
than to the Inquisitor, abnormal hard-hzartedness. But, like 
the Inquisitor, he illustrates a tendency in human nature to 
shrink from no savagery towards others ad eruendam veritatem— 
in the attempt to elicit truth. That tendency I, for ons, hold 
to be evil in itself. Th2 doctrine so ignorantly imputed to 
certain schools of casuists, that a good end will justify any 
means, is simply false, and inconsistent with the first principles 
of morals. We have no right to employ physical torture in 
order to elicit truth, whether in judicial or scientific investiga- 
tion. It is an unethical m2ans; and that is the true objection 
to it in both cases. 


MEDICAL MURDERS BY CHLOROFORM. 


Mrs. R. M. King, in an article entitled “‘ Deaths under 
Chloroform,” brings a grave charge against the doctors of 
the United Kingdom. She accuses them, almost in so 
many terms, of murdering eighty to ninety persons every 
year, by refusing to administer chloroform in the only way 
in which its administration is quite safe. She quotes 
from her own experience, and then refers to the report of 
the Hyderabad Chloroform Commission in order to prove 
that our doctors are really responsible for the eighty 
deaths which occur every year from the administration of 
chloroform in this country. Mrs. King says :— 


Its keynote, recurring over and over again, with added 
emphasis, is that chloroform anesthesia is entirely free from risk as 
long as the breathing is in no way interfered with ; and that in 
death from chloroform the respiration always stops before the heart 
does. Two conditions modify the effect of chloroform in the most 
important manner ; these are struggling and holding the breath. 
The ultimate effect of struggling is to cause acceleration of the 
respiration and circulation, and therefore to increase the intake 
of chloroform into the system, especially if the administrator 
prvsenk the cap or inhaler down tightly over the nose and 
mouth. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA ON ‘FRONTIER POLICY. 


Lord Napier of Magdala, in “A Brief Note on the 
North-West Frontier : Policy,” throws’ the weight of his 
authority into the scale in support of the Forward School. 
He would extend the Scinde system to a region from 
which even Lord George Hamilton says it must be 
excluded. Lord Napier says :— 


The ideal for this frontier would bé a series of protected states, 
such as Kashmir and the small hill states in the more eastern 
Himalayas, each governed by its own chiefs cr councils, and as 
far as possible detached from each other. The right to trade 
with the lowlands should b2 made contingent on good behaviour, 
and each tribe should be induced to raise a levy, such as the 
Afridi, Khyber Rifles, these in course of tim: being induced to 
serve out of their states. Paid and armed by us, they might 
be useful, and would give cmployment to the more restless 
spirits. 

THE FUTURE OF MANCHOURIA. 


Captain Francis Younghusband writes enthusiastically 
concerning the prospect of our doing a great business in 
Manchuria. His article was written in India before the 
recent developments in the Far East. He has travelled in 
the country, and he believes in it with his whole heart. 
He says :— 


It is. a country of exceeding richn2ss, and of promise scarcely 
less than that of the Transvaal itself, and “compared to which 
the whole of Central Africa, from Uganda to Khartoum, is of 
paltry insignificance. Its soil is not barren, but of surpassing 
fertility. Its inhabitants are not listless semi-nomads, nor 
fanatical barbarians, but the most industrious agriculturists in 
the world. And they do not number a few hundreds of 
thousands, but a score of millions. Here is a market .as yet 
scarcely touched, but which will in the future yearly increase in 
value. For in Manchuria there is not only immense. natural 
wealth, but, what is of equal—perhaps more—importance, an 
advanced and civilised people who do not need, like barbarians, 
to be educated to feel their wants, but have considerable wants 
already. 

Here, then, is a promising market for the sale of our cotton 
goods, implements, machinery, and other requirements of an 
advanced and thriving community. This market is as yet 
scarcely touched, and we have to bear in mind that the popula- 
tion will not only increase both by immigration and by natural 
growth till at the end of another half-century there will pro- 
bably be 40,000,000 inhabitants in Manchuria, but that this 
population, once the railways.which strategical reasons have 
forced upon the country have been completed, will find their 
requirements doubling and redoubling in amount. What they 
want from us to-day is no standard of the vastly increased 
amount they will require from us to-morrow. With political 
obstacles removed Manchuria could compete with British 
Columbia in the timber trade of the world. Manchuria is 
equally rich in its production of cereals, and, in the southern 
portion, of such crops as indigo and tobacco. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arnold. Forster, writing on ,“ The Army and the 
Government’s . Opportunity,” makes no secret of his 
conviction that the Government has lost its opportunity, 
and that Mr. Brodrick’s proposals merely. formulate 
“the intention of the War Office to compel Parliament 
to indulge in a lamentable waste of public money, and of 
their determination to refuse at any cost to reform either 
the system which has failed or the Office which has 
produced the failure.” Mr. Frederick Wedmore dis- 
courses on the short story in England and France. 
The Countess of Jersey tells the true tale of how two 
French girls were enslaved by the: blacks of. Sar 
Domingo. They were subsequently rescued.’ ‘Lord 


Burghclere contributes a translation of the First Georgic 
in blank verse. : 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THE Fortnightly Review for March is a good readable 
number ; varied, entertaining, and thoroughly up-to-date. 
I notice elsewhere the articles on “ England and Japan,” 
and on the position of the Army in France. 
REMINISCENCES OF J. B. BENJAMIN. 


From the papers of the late Baron Pollock, Mr. Morley 
seems to have exhumed a fragment containing some 
reminiscences of J. B. Benjamin, the famous Confederate 
who attained a high position at the English Bar. The 
paper begins as follows :— 

It is more than thirty years since, to my great gain, I came to 
know J. P. Benjamin. From that time till his leaving England 
for Paris, not long before his death, we lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy, and when he was taken from us I felt that I 
had Jost a charming companjon, an accomplished brother lawyer, 
and a true friend, one I could not easily replace. His ways, his 
habits of thought, and modes of expression could never be 
forgotten. 

THE FRENCH ON THE NILE. 
Mr. F. A. Edwards writes an article on this subject 
which is simply unreadable by the general public. Mr. 
. Scott Keltie in his most encyclopedic mood could 
dly put together so much geographical pemmican into 
such a small compass. The last sentence in the article 
is, however, intelligible enough to anybody :— 
, The French aim is to keep the English out of all possible 
markets for trade, and it was in view of this that the London 
Chamber of Commerce a resolution in April, 1895, 
approving the claim of Her Majesty’s Government to the sphere 

British influence over the whole course of the Nile, and 
recommending that effectual measures should be taken to assume 
the control of the Valley of the Nile from Uganda to Fashoda. 
This might have been done peacefully without all that expense 
of a great military expedition involved in our present progress 
up the Nile Valley. The French Government does more to 
develop trade than does our British Government, and this fact 
is one which should impress itself upon ‘‘a nation of shop- 

TS. 
SARAH GRAND ON MARRIAGE AND ON DIVORCE, 


A copy of Miss E. R. Chapman’s thoughtful volume of 
essays on “ Marriage Questions in Fiction” has evidently 
fallen into Sarah Grand’s hands. She has made it the 
text of an article in which she warmly espouses Miss 
Chapman’s views, and defends her protest against divorce. 
In the course of her article Sarah Grand tells a story 
which would have been more piquant if she had accom- 
panied it by the name of the scientific gentleman in 
question :— 

You cannot take a man or woman seriously whose whole 
attitude is determined by one little personal experience, like a 
certain well-known scientific gentleman who was making a 
crusade against the monstrous pretensions of women, and influ- 
enced some of us considerably, until it leaked out that the poor 
man was under the thumb of a terrible little termagant of a wife 
at home, whom even the cook did not dare to oppose. 

THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN, 

“An Eyewitness” writes of what he saw in the recent 
disastrous campaign on the North-West frontier. The 
article is one long impeachment of the method in which 
the campaign was conducted. “ Eyewitness” declares 
that there was singular lack of forethought—almost total 
absence of preparation in the matter of transport service. 
He complains bitterly that the troops were left to be 
commanded by a general who was unable to leave his 
bed on the day of the most critical engagement, and 
generally complains roundly of the lack of intelligence 
shown in the selection of the officers.: The appointment 


of those who were selected was due more to the ladies at 
Simla than to General Lockhart. 
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He winds up his article with an appropriate addition to 
the Litany :— 

I have had no hesitation in speaking of the consensus of 
opinion of the officers of the Tirah Field Force. That indeed 
has been so strong and so united, that I have felt it my duty to 
give to it what publicity Ican. But our rank and file as well— 
although unquestioning—are not unreflecting. In the Peshawar 
Hospital, scrawled in chalk by a wounded ‘t Tommy,” were the 
words— 

‘From all our generals, 
From all our political officers, 
And from all frontier wars, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


THE END OF NEW UNIONISM. 


Mr. Louis Garvin, who has certainly no love for the 
New Unionism, exultantly points out the fate that has 
overtaken it :— 

We have heard much of the things settled by the Seven 
Months’ War. The principal thing it settled was the New 
Unionism. Within little more than twelve months after the 
appointment to the General Seeretaryship of such a zealous and 
intelligent exponent of the New Uniomism as Mr, Barnes the 
engineers find themselves bankrupt, both in resources and 
prestige, both for benefits and for strikes. They have fermally 
recognised the right of the employer to confer the status of an 
engineer upon any competent person who may have picked up 
his trade without passing an apprenticeship. And, finally, the 
engineers have agreed to recognise the liberty, whether of the 
authorised or unauthorised mechanic, not to belong to their 
Society. That is the New Unionism. 

With this New Unionism Mr. Garvin contrasts the 
results of the Old Unionism as managed by Mr. Robert 
Knight, of the Boilermakers’ Societies. 

A NEW VOTING MACHINE. 

Mr. W. H. Howe describes the perfect machine by 
which he claims that he has reduced to a-minimum the 
difficulties of securing a free, secret and absolutely 
accurate vote. The machine requires, it is true, two 
changes of some moment :— 

One is the abolition of the cumulative vote at School Board 
elections, and the other is the compulsory adoption of the Ward 
System (now optional) for the election of Parish and District 
Councils and Guardians. This latter change is absolutely 
necessary if electors are to vote intelligently. 

But given these alterations, his machine appears to 
justify his claim that it would work an electoral revolu- 
tion, and, incidentally, deliver us from all further trouble 
with the illiterate voter. 

The work of the elector has been reduced, in the proposed 
change, to passing through a cage-turnstile, in doing which the 
machine—which is in an enclosure outside the circle of the cage 
—is revealed, and he is enabled to select his candidate in secret, 
after which the further movement of the cage records the vote, 
or makes his selection effectual, without the possibility of a 
mistake, or of spoiling his ballot-paper, or of his intention being 
discovered—the machine being seen “ by the elector who is- 
passing through the cage. In recording his vote, moreover, the 
elector shuts himself out, so that he is quite unable to vote 
twice. 

IS TRAGEDY POSSIBLE IN HUMBLE LIFE? 

Mr. William Watson, writing on Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
“ Woman with the Dead Soul,” protests strongly against 
the assertion made by certain admiring critics that Mr. 
Phillips’ poem is a tragedy. He says :— 

In these insignificant and immemorable human lives, no 
material of tragedy exists; these trivial and microscopical 
individualities do not provide the theatre in which alone may 
tragedy be enacted. Tragedy demands, as the prime condition 
of its presentment, a moral stage of some grandeur and ampli- 
tude... / A solar eclipse and the snuffing of a candle are 
really two different matters. The Tragic Muse was never a 
lady of democratic or socialistic proclivities. 
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' THE DELUSIONS OF THE FRENCH. } 

Mr. Albert D. Vandam, in a paper entitled “ Side 

Lights of the Revanche Idea,” sets forth at some length 
the evidence as to the extraordinary fashion in which the 
French have deceived themselves as to the causes of 
their disaster in 1870-71. Mr. Vandam says :— 

A careful study of the most trustworthy documents on both 
sides, breeds the inevitable conclusion that the reverses of the 
French were absolutely due to the collective incapacity of the 
majority of their leaders, and not to the blundering, indecision, 
ill-luck, and overweening confidence of an isolated few. Europe 
was and is willing to abide by that conclusion. Not so the 
french; they. were determined from the outset that there 
should be oné€ or two scap2goats, in order to afford the rest of 
their captains what, in sporting terms, we call ‘‘a consolation 
orize.” meraas : 

Marshal Bazaine was one of these scapegoats, General 
dé Wimpffen another, and Mr. Vandam reminds us that 
a French jury actually confirmed by their verdict the belief 
that the disaster. at Sedan was entirely due to General de 
Wimpffen’s gross incapacity. If Marshal MacMahon 
had not been wounded, the legend goes, the French would 
have won a brilliant victory. 

HUNTING AND ITS FUTURE. 

Mr. H. A. Bryden says that hunting is more popular 
than éver in Great Britain at the present time :— 

In 1895-96 the total number of packs of all kinds hunting in 
these islands was 389.. Last year the record was 411 packs ; 
while for the current season no less than 423 packs—foxhounds, 
staghounds, harriers, beagles, and basset hounds —opened the 
campaign. Harriers and foot beagles seem to be increasing 
rapidly in favour. 

Several ladies*are now Masters of Hounds :— 

. Lady Gifford,'for example, masters the pack of harriers known 
by her name in Northumberland, and herself carries the horn. 
In South Wales Mrs. Prys2-Rice hunts her own harriers; while 
in King’s County Mrs. Briscoe whips a pack of hare hounds to 
her husband, Captain Briscoe. One other lady, Mrs. Cheape, 
is to be found mastering. 

The chief difficulty in the way of the fox-hunter is the 
growth of pheasant shooting. 


IN PRAISE OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


Mr. F. Reginald Statham, who is always to the front 


whenever a good word is to be said for the Boers or a 
bad one for the British, sets forth an “ Apology and a 
Defence” of President Kruger. Of course, Mr. Statham 
is delighted that his hero has once more been elected 
President of the Transvaal. He says :— 

Mr. Kruger appears in the light of one of the most 
remarkable figures of the present century. Impervious to 
flattery ; gifted with an unrivalled shrewdn2ss in his estim ition 
of men and events ; penetrated by a religious conviction as deep 
and as sincere as that of the founders of the Evangelical school 
in England ; patriotic in every fibre; courageous, watchful, 
patient, humane ; possessz:d of a humour as genuine as that of 
Abraham Lincoln; as little to b2 drawn aside from his 
conscientious convictions by the pressure of his own burghers as 
by the threats of forzign agitators—thus fashioned by nature and 
educated by experience, Mr. Kruger may well and worthily 
stand forward as the representative of a race 
which among its other achievements has at least succeeded 
in winning the heart-whole sympathy of Mr. Reginald 
Statham. 

OTHER ARTICLES. ; 

Mr. E. P. Warren roundly attacks the proposal that is 
made by the syndicate for taking over and improving the 
region lying immediately to the west of the Palace of 
Westminster. Mr. G. H. Thring describes the recent 
attempts at copyright legislation, and strongly condemns 
the proposal of the Copyright Association to deal with 
the question of copyright. Augustin Filon, in his sixth 
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paper on “The Modern French Drama,” deals with 
the New or more or less New Comedy, a slightly 
hybrid and bastard variety. M. Charles Bastide, in 
“An Elysian Conversation” between Merimée, Renan, 
and Maupassant, touches lightly upon some literary and 
political questions which are prominent in Parisian 
society. 
—- «2—- 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review opens well with an article 
from a well-known pen on “The Demoralisation of 
France.” This I notice elsewhere, as well as the articles 
by Mr. F. T. Jane on “ Policy in the Far East,” and Sir 
Edmund Verney on “ Agricultural Depression.” 


THE SECRET OF BALDNESS. 

Mr. J. Clarke Nuttall embodies in a few pages the 
results of the investigations of M. Sebouraud, a former 
pupil of Pasteur’s, who has discovered the microbe of 
baldness Mr. Nuttall thus describes the way in which 
this microbe kills our hair at its roots :— ‘ 

The development and growth of the microbe causes certain 
changes in its environment—the breaking-up, for instance, of 
substances around from which it obtains necessary food and 
energy—and the cycle of results thus brought about gives the 
production of a substance poisonous to the root of a hair. This 
toxin passes down to the root and acts asa slow poison, not 
killing all at once, but inducing certain characteristic symptoms ; 
the hair becomes lighter in colour until its pigment has practically 
disappeared, its diameter gradually lessens, it becomes brittle and 
dried up, and eventually dies and falls out. The root, though 
weakened by the poison, sends up another hair to replace the fallen 
one, but the new outgrowth begins life feebler and poorer than its 
predecessor, so it too, only with greater speed, becomes a victim. 
So it goes on ; each successive outgrowth starts more weakly its 
fight against the insinuating poison and more quickly succumbs, 
until a point is reached when the root can no longer make a 
fresh eftort, for it has also fallen completely under the noxious 
influence and is killed. This course of events occurring, as it 
does, simultaneously in hundreds of adjacent hair follicles, 
naturally results in complete baldness. 


M. Sebouraud found that this microbe which makes 
men bald is so deadly to hair that it is possible that 
animals inoculated with it lose all their fur :— 

He took a rabbit and inoculated it deeply under the skin with 
the fluid. As he hoped and anticipated, the rabbit speedily 

egan to lose its fur, and in between five and six weeks it was 
completely denuded—in fact, it had become entirely bald. 

It is rather disappointing to know that, although the 
microbe of baldness has been discovered, M. Sebouraud 
thinks that nothing can be done to extirpate him. It is 
to be hoped, however, that, like other antagonistic 
elements, he will yet be rendered subservient to the 
interests of humanity, and sold as a sixpenny depilatory 
to those ladies who are so unfortunate as to require such 
things. 

THE MORALITY OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson has an article on “The Immorality 
and Cowardice of Modern Loan-Mongers,” in which he 
repeats his familiar warning as to the evils which modern 
states are incurring by running deeper and deeper .into 
debt. He says :— 

Where debts are manufactured merely because preceding debts 
demand feeding with moneys a nation’s actual income cannot 
supply, as is the position with at least three-fourths of modern 
borrowing countries ;. and where representative institutions exist 
but in name, it will be difficult to affix. much of a moral stigma 
upon debt defaults in the future. And even in cases like those 
of our own Australian possessions, the moral ga trngie will 
have to be divided between the people who inhabit them and 


have votes, and the money-lenders in London by whom they are 
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iled. The truth is that the entire modern custom in relation 

to the contracting of public debts requires revision in the 

interests of public morals. Future generations are, for the most 

part, left completely out of the reckoning in these affairs, and 
y rarely is the effect upon the present generation given much 

greater thought. 

AN OLD-WORLD CHESTERFIELD. 


Dr. Dillon translates from the Syriac the Book of 
Ahikar the Wise, which is referred to in the Book of Job. 
Dr. Dillon’s theory is— 
that it was a Jewish tale, comp9s:d in Hebrew in the third 
cen‘ury B.C., and shortly afterwards don? into Aramuaic. 

The story of Ahikar is, he says, 

a sort of ‘‘hani oracle of world wisdom,” a compendium of 
rules of conduct such as was published in Spain by the Jesuit 
Balthazar Gracian nearly three hundred years ago. 

It is interesting to come upon a collection of maxims 
for the guidance and governing of youth, written two 
thousand years before Lord Chesterfield penned his 
famous maxims. Apart, however, from these maxims, 
the story is very interesting. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCHOOL. 

The Warden of Glenalmond writes a few eloquent 
ages upon the chivalrous and romantic side of school 
ife. He maintains that life in a public school to-day is 

very much like the training that was given to lads in the 
days of chivalry :— 

Yes, it is the knightly life once more, with its virtues and its 
erversions, with the gallantry, the honour for truth and for 
ardihood, the brotherliness and the loyalties ; and also with the 

narrownesses, the pride of caste, the soldier scorn of books and 
of industry which is not of the open air, as war, the chase, the 
game ; with the cavalier’s disproportionate fancy, his postpone- 
ment of the religious conviction to the class sentiment in which 
the gentleman is more than the Christian ; and with the moral 
perils which beset a brotherhood which yet is not a family. But, 
with its glory and its faults, chivalry it is again, and that is the 
reason why the life of school has romance. 


THE DECAY OF TRACTARIANISM. 

A “Country Parson” declares that Tractarianism, 
although apparently at the zenith of its power, shows 
already symptoms of decay :— 

There are not wanting signs that the reign of Tractarianism 
is over, that the current which has flowed so long and so steadily 
in its direction has begun to ebb, and that before very long 
English religious thought will be found flowing in a very 
different direction. The real truth is that we are on the eve of 
anew departure. The Tractarian school has done its work, and 
is doomed to disappear before very long. 

Among those signs of the times “ Lux Mundi” occupies 
a prominent position, but it does not stand alone. 

A volume, issued from the Pusey Hous? itself, contradicts the 
Tractarian doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scripture ; the 
English Church Union, after full debate, refuses to enter upon 
the question. The new theories on the Old Testament necessi- 
tate the reopening of the questions supposed to be settled at 
Ephesus and Chalcedon ; an ominous silence reigns on all sides. 
Not only is no whisper heard within the walls of the English 
Church Union, but even the organs of the party, save a few 
feeble murmurs in one or two quarters, are conspicuously mute. 
Some of the camp-followers of the party, assisted by guilds and 
societies, are pushing on flat Popery among their unthinking 
disciples. The leaders admit it. But they know not what to do. 

“Country Parson” is more positive as to the decay of 
Tractarianism than in prophesying what will take its 
place. On this he says :— 

It may be, as some signs szem to predict, towards the restora- 
tion to the laity. of their place in the Church of God ; it may be 
in the direction of limiting that ‘‘one man power” in the 
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Church which has been shown to lead to such disaster in other 
human societies. Let us at least hope that it will be in the 
direction of a larger tolerance, upon a wider and more 
genuinely Catholic basis. 

THE REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 


Dr. Cullingworth pleads for the registration of the 
English midwife. He says, “Great Britain is the only 
country in Europe where midwives are not educated and 
registered by the State.” The Bill proposing to register 
midwives is opposed by the doctors on the ground that if 
you improve your midwife you diminish the demand for 
the doctor at confinements. Dr. Cullingworth combats 
many of these arguments, one of which is that :— 

Speaking generally, the better trained a midwife is, the more 
eager she is to summon medical assistance whenever any unto- 
ward complication presents itself or is even suspected. 

Dr. Cullingworth says :— 

The object of the Bill is not to create a new order of 
midwifery practitioners, but to ensure that the enormous body 
of midwives already existing shall have, at least, som2 elem2n- 
tary knowledge of their work, and shall be placed under an 
organised system of supervision and control, that they shall, in 
other words, become a source of well-being to the community, 
instead of being, as is now too commonly the case, a source of 
danger. 

MILITARY AMATEURS IN PARLIAMENT. 

A writer, signing himself “ Tearem, M.P.,” subjects the 
Service Members Committee, who have protested against 
linked battalions, to a somewhat cruel analysis. He 
says : “ Of these thirty-nine unanimous gentlemen, there 
are, therefore, seven only who have had any experience 
whatever in the infantry of the line.” The writer takes 
very little stock of Mr. Arnold Forster. He says :— 

What we want to know is whether or no the proposals that 
are to be laid before us are based on the ablest advice the 
Government can get, or whether they have been hunting round 
for the support of the feeble Aulic Council of thirty-nine whose 
qualifications for such authority I have here examined. Just 
now it is a serious matter, and will determine more votes both 
in this question and others to come than perhaps Her Majesty’s 
Government quite realise. We want the Empire made safe, 
and we do not trust Mr. Arnold Forster and his party to make 
it so. 

THE GERMAN STUDENTS’ STRIKE IN AUSTRIA. 

Dr. Samuel Schidrowitz, the able and alert London 
Correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, tells the story of 
the recent strike of the German students in the Austrian 
universities. He says :— 

But the German students at the Austrian universities and 
other high schools in Vienna, Prague, Briinn, Gratz and Inns- 
bruck decreed a general strike, and decided not to attend the 
lectures nor to allow the professors to ‘‘ read” (the technical 
expression for a professor’s lecture), because after the riots in 
Prague the Government had forbidden the German university 
students in Prague to sport in the public streets their ‘‘ couleurs” 
—i.e., to appear in public with their coloured caps, sashes, and 
other emblems of German students’ societies. Such a ‘‘sirike 
decree” on the part of the students must appear to Englishmen 
very strange ; but perhaps still more surprising remains the fact 
that the students carried the day, that the Government had to 
close prematurely all the above-mentioned universities in the 
midst of the ‘‘ Semester” in order to prevent riots and perhaps 
still more serious disturbances of the peace in several provinces 
of the monarchy. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Emma Marie Caillard writes on “ The Relation 
of Choice to Freedom,” and Mr. Mitchell-Innes, late 
Colonial Treasurer of Hong Kong, describes the charac- 
teristics of the Chinese and Japanese in an article entitled 
“The Dragon and the Chrysanthemum.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE March number is full of good reading, with plenty 
of variety, and all well up-to-date. Separate notice is 
claimed for Admiral Maxse’s “Face to Face in West 
Africa,” Mr. Blake’s “Second Thoughts on Rhodesia,” 
Mr. Baldry’s “Artist of Many Methods,” and “The 
Sorrows of an Anonymous Scribbler.” 

OUR SHARE IN THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 

Mr. John Foreman, writing on “The Coming Partition 
of China,” regards it as a settled purpose with Russia 
that the Trans-Siberian Railway shall cross Chinese 
territory and terminate on the Chinese coast. Germany 
has obtained portion of China. If Russia and France 
seek to follow the same policy of annexation, Mr. 
Foreman thinks it will be “incumbent on us to take a 
share” ;— 

In that event what we want is an extension of our Kowloon 
possession facing Hong Kong. So far as possible we should 
seek natural boundaries and take all that point of the mainland 
cppavite Hong Kong bounded on the west by the Canton 

tuary, on the north by the Tong Long River as far as the 
town of Whee Choo, and thence strike a straight line south to 
Bias Bay for an eastern boundary. ... We should also 
acquire by treaty with China, or by force, as circumstances may 
permit or compel us, Chusan Island and its dependencies, 
whence we could defend our large established trade and divers 
interests on the Yangtsekiang River and Shanghai district. 

He also recommends the taking of Woo Choo Island, 
within thirty hours’ steam of Port Arthur. France, says 
Mr. Foreman, we can afford to regard as a negligible 
quantity, for she is “but the dupe of the Great Bear,” 
and “ in open competition the French are nowhere.” 

: AMERICAN TOUCHINESS. 

Mr. Maurice Low, in his American chronique, quotes 
the official figures of receipts and expenditure, which give 
a deficit of ten millions sterling for the seven months 
since last July, to disprove Secretary Gage’s roseate 
estimate of a surplus of four millions sterling on the 
year. He mentions the charge of the Chicago 7imes- 
Herald, that Governor Tanner, Altgeld’s successor, is 
now worth, as the result of a year in office, some £40,000. 
He concludes by quoting the remark of a public man of 
eminent position :— 

This gentleman, in the strongest language, animadverted on 
the tendency of the American people to become hysterical at 
the slightest excuse, and called attention to the constant danger 
to which these repeated emotional exhibitions subjected the 
country. ‘‘ We are more emotional even than the French,” he 
added, ‘‘ and unless there is a change in the national tempera- 
ment, the next generation of Americans will be so intensely 
nervous and so anxious to take offence at the least word, that it 
. will inevitably involve us in the most serious trouble with the 
rest of the world.” 


“THE HIGHER RASCALITY.” 


This, according to Mr. Stutfield, consists in the New 
Macchiavellism, or the law of the beasts, being carried 
from politics to commerce and especially to company 
promoting :— 

_ This peculiar immorality, or rather unmorality, is of compara- 
tively recent growth, and its origin is not altogether clear. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with that magnetic personality 
of his, who has infected us with somewhat of his own noble 
scorn of unctuous rectitude; of which his followers are so justly 
proud! .. . Atithe present rate of progress we bid fair to be 
turned during the next century from a nation of shopkeepers into 
a community of company-mongers, wherein the Hebrew adven- 
turer v7 his ee will reign supreme. The new notions of 
trying short cuts to fortune a to be growing in 
all classes of society. . ii sila 
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Legislative check on the abuses of the limited liability 

system is the remedy suggested. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs, writing on the Indian 
crisis, calculates that the gold reserve which the Indian 
Government will need, to keep the rupee at par under the 
proposed gold standard, would be £50,000,000. He 
proposes instead that the mints should be reopened to 
silver, and revives Mr. Goschen’s suggestion that England 
should gradually withdraw the half-sovereign and issue in 
its place ten-shilling notes based on silver. This would 
liberate the 422,000,000 now in the form of half-sovereigns, 
would lessen the strain on gold, would give the Govern- 
ment a clear profit of 411,000,000, and would naturally 
raise the value of the rupee to 1s. 2d. Sir Edward 
Bulwer reviews the history of Lord Cardwell’s scheme for 
the reorganisation of the British army, recalls its 
unfulfilled proposals, and suggests that the supply of 
troops will keep pace with the demand if recruits are 
freely taken at the age when they are most willing to 
come, and are offered inducements either to remain with 
the colours or to pass into the Reserve. The Home and 
Colonial chronicles are trenchant and alive as usual. 


ner emo eamamerenae 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Mr. JACKSON’s narrative of his three years’ exploration 
in Franz Josef Land is given in_ the vengeance 
Fournal for. February, and a very graphic and exciting 
story it is. Mr, Jackson has an attractive way not 
merely of doing generous justice to the merits of his 
human comrades, but of making the reader even more 
interested in his four-footed companions, as, for example, 
the retriever dog who proceeded to dine off the sleigh- 
dogs, or the pony who was provided with snow-shoes, 
who gorged herself to. repletion on stolen dried vegetable, 
and had to be dosed with twenty-two pills intended as 
human correctives, and who had a facility for slipping 
into glacier crevasses. Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P., describes 
a volcanic crater in Northern Somaliland. Dr. Hugh 
Robert Mill suggests a classification of geography by a 
series of alphabetic notations, so that regions and ranges, 
and oceans and seas, should be cited by symbols, like 
chemical compounds. Mr. F. H. Newell contributes 
valuable facts in the hydrography of the United States. 
An annual rainfall of 40 inches gives in mountainous 
regions a run-off of about 30 inches, in rolling prairies 
and foot-hills a run-off of 15 inches, while an annual 
rainfall of 20 inches yields only 7 inches run-off in 
mountainous regions, and only 2 inches in the prairies. 
Hence, with a mean annual rainfall of 10 to 15 inches, no 
living streams can be expected outside the mountainous 

arts. 

. The principal feature in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for February is the account of his journey 
through Somaliland by Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P. He 
urges that, if changes must be made, the Protectorate 
might be transferred from the Indian Government to the 
Colonial Office. He has faith in the future political 
importance and commercial value of this little known 
region. The climate of Canada is the theme of instructive 
tables and comments by Professor R. F. Stupart, whose 
conclusions are reassuring. Only the southern parts of 
Europe have more sunshine in the summer months than 
Canada. The annual percentage of bright sunshine in 


the Dominion is over 40, while only a very few places in 
England exceed 36. Mr. A. J. Herbertson discourses on 
“the parlous plight of geography in Scottish education,” 
caused by the omission of this subject from the list of 
second-year preparatory studies required from teachers. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tur North American Review for March is good 
average, but nothing special. 

RAILROADS VERSUS CANALS. 


Mr. J. A. Latcha writes a long article upon this 
subject, the chief point of which is that it would be blank 
suicide for the United States to construct a ship canal in 
the north or the Nicaragua Canal in the south. What 
they ought to do is to improve the railways and to transfer 
them into the hands of the State :— 

Not twenty per cent. of our material resources are developed 
today. Those resources can be made available only by chea 
jnland railroad transportation. This fact is absolutely undeni- 
able, and the people of the United States should ever have that 
fact in mind when they are asked to build canals in the antipodes. 
Can Americans perpetrate the stupendous folly of building 
and equipping the Nicaragua Canal for the commercial navies of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and other European nations, 
insuring a diversion of the Old World commerce which will 
leave the United States hundreds of miles from the line of inter- 
continental commerce ? 


But even the Nicaragua Canal seems to him less 
dangerous to American interests than a ship canal which 
would enable the Manitoban farmers to ship their goods 
direct to Europe. He says :— 


From Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains lies the finest wheat 
country on our continent. With a ship canal, however, which 
would permit the largest ocean steamers to go to and from the 
west end of Lake Superior, wheat could be grown in that vast 
region and be marketed in Europe at prices which would utterly 
destroy the wheat and corn markets of the United States. 


A PLEA FOR SMALL BIRDS. 


Miss Edith Roberts, in an article entitled “ An Appeal 
to Womanhood,” begs her sisters not to exterminate the 
feathered creation in order to decorate their heads. She 
says :— 

In one year 5,000,000 birds were slaughtered to bedeck 
women’s bonnets, 1,000,000 bobolinks were bereft of life, 
gent song birds’ notes were stilled that their plumage might 

used for millinery purposes. If every woman could realise 
that a hat trimmed with aigrettes was ornamented at the expense 
of a little mother-life, would she still wish their adornment ? 
Aigrettes are obtained in the breeding season, when the mother 
bird—anxious to protect her young—will not hover far from the 
nest, and thus is an easy root for the sportsman. Then, when 
the proud, happy mother is gone, killed in the moment of her 
terror, the cries of the hungry baby birds are left for the echoes 
of the woods to soothe, until death, at last, hushes them into 
stillness. 

NARCOTISM IN AMERICA. 


Dr. Mattison brings the good news that what he calls 
“Narcotic Inebriety ” is waning in America :— 

Morphine, chloral, cocaine—mainly morphine—are the triple 
factors in the great wave of narcotic inebriety that has rolled 
over this land the last forty years. Regarding chloral inebriety, 
the larger use of less snareful hypnotics—notably trional—has 
led, most of all, to its decline. Respecting opium inebriety 
three causes have conduced to its lessened growth. First, 
morphine, as an.anodyne, has been largely supplanted by 
codeine, which, while effective as a pain reliever, lacks almost 
wholly that subtle power which makes morphia so likely to 
enslave. Second, by the coal tar products, notably phenacetine, 
the value of which in this regard is beyond dispute ; and by the 
use of electricity. Touching the latter, we wish to lay special 
Stress on the galvanic current as a power against pain, and to 
express a belief that it is not appreciated and made use of by 
medical men in general to an extent at all equal to what its 
Merit deserves. Third, the use of morphine subcutaneously is 
much less common these later years. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA. 


Frances M. Abbott, in an article entitled “ A Compara- 
tive View of the Woman Suffrage Movement,” speaks 
hopefully of the progress of the cause in the United 
States. She says :— 


Many changes have come about in the schools since women 
voted, such as the introduction of cooking, sewing and manual 
training, besides great improvements in the sanitary arrange- 
ments; but these may be partly due to the progress of the 
times. I am certain that the suffrage of women has had one 
effect. It would be impossible now to elect a candidate whose 
character was considered unfit for office, though such candidates 
have occasionally served in previous times. 


Her just confidence in the triumph of her.cause is based 
on the fact that many women are going into politics to 
resist it. She says :— 


The most delightful example I ever knew is the action of 
the anti-woman-suffragists, who are petitioning legislatures, 
appearing before committees of men, taking part in politics, and, 
in brief, doing precisely the things that they they shall never 
be allowed todo. The ‘‘ antis” are really gaining considerable 
strength among the better classes in some of the cities, and this 
is to me the most marked sign that woman suffrage may be 
nearer than we think. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Mr. C. F. Holder gives some curious information, whick 
will be novel to most English readers, as to the potent 
influence exercised by the Chinese in American politics. 
There are only a handful of Chinamen in the States, and 
none of them have votes, but Mr. Holder says he— 
has no hesitation in saying that the political influence of this 
Chinese 130,000, or 106,000, according to the census, is more 
effective without the ballot than that of the entire Afro-American 
contingent, amounting in 1890 to nearly twelve per cent: of the 
total population, or nearly 8,000,000 souls. 


The Heathen Chinee is evidently a man who could 
give Boss Croker points. The Chinese Tammany Hall 
is known as the “Six Companies,” which seems to 
wield a power over its subjects which even Tammany 
must envy :— 

The Six Companies have been one of the greatest monopolies in 
the world. They have derived a vast income from their serfs... . 
Their method of operation has been and is as follows. The 
wages of a Chinaman in Amoy are $5 a month, which is to per 
cent. above the average wages that prevail in China. This they 
contrast with the wages to be obtained in America, and, 
as a result, have in the past secured moré emigrants’ than the 
Companies could handle. These coolies were promised trans- 
portation to America, employment, care when sick, legal advice, 
and a general superintendence. On ‘their side they. signed 2 
paper binding them to pay back the money at a rate agreed 
upon, and 2} per cent. of all money received by them during 
their ‘stay in America. »Under this arrangement the Six 
Companies have imported almost every Chinaman now in this 
country. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. A. F. Weber, in an article entitled “ European 
Example for American Farmers,” describes the working 
of the two systems of land banks, which are in operation 
on the Continent, and asks :—“Is there not a lesson 
here for those Americans who, having no faith in 
economic panaceas, ‘are seeking specific remedies for 
specific ills?” Mr. James L. King, the Librarian of the 
Kansas City Library, in an article entitled “ Lincoln’s 
Skill as a Lawyer,” refutes the story that Lincoln once 
gained a verdict by deceiving the jury by using last 
year’s calendar. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum is hardly up to its average. It contains 
no article from which it is necessary to quote at length. 
It opens with an exposition by Sir Clements R. Markham 
of the importance of Antarctic exploration. 


THE ELECTION OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS, 


Mr. J. G. Carlisle, continuing his exposition of the 
defects of the American electoral system, brings into 
clear relief the fact that there is no security whatever 
that the president who is chosen will have behind him a 
majority of the citizens :-— 


It has frequently happened that a majority of the whole 
number of electors was chosen by a mere plurality of the popular 
vote, and, consequently, that the person elected was not the 
choice of a majority of the people. In 1844, Mr. Polk received 
49 per cent. of the popular vote ; in 1848, Gen. Taylor received 
47 per cent. ; in 1856, Mr. Buchanan received 45 per cent. ; in 
1860, Mr. Lincoln received only 39 per cent. ; in 1876, Mr. 
Hayes received 48 per cent. In 1892, Mr. Cleveland received 
46 per cent. of the total vote and was elected ; but in 1888 he 
received nearly a hundred thousand more votes than his highest 
competitor, and yet was defeated. This brief statement is 
sufficient to show that, under the existing system, there is no 
fixed or uniform rule for the determination of the result, so far as 
it is affected by the popular vote, and that a person who receives 
a plurality of that vote may be chosen at one election, while a 
person who receives the same plurality may be defeated at 
another. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER IN AMERICA. 


The loss on the American Post Office is chiefly due to 
the liberality with which the American Government 
carries newspapers and magazines. The Chairman cf 
the Post Office Committee maintains that, if the Post 
Office was run by a private corporation, it would not only 
save loss, but it would give the same facilities and make 
a net profit of from six to seven million pounds a year. 
The way in which he would work it is by reducing the 
facilities allowed: for the transmission of periodicals. 
Mr. Orville J. Victor, who writes an article on “ Side- 
Lights on Postal Reform,” says :— 

This scheme, in brief, is to put the brakes hard-on to second- 
class mail-matter; to exclude from the mails at second-class 
zates and privileges all the “‘ Library” issues ; and to prohibit 

_or exclude all sample copies. These two items Mr. Loud has 
singled out from several which his Bill (No. 4566) contained, — 
and which his new Bill (No. 5359) repeats,—in order to make 
this point : ‘‘ Two very simple exclusions from the privilege of 
second-class matter would save the Government $13,000,000 a 

ear.” The resuscitated Bill, as additional ‘‘ bracers” to the 
reasury, prohibits supplements and extra sheets to all periodical 
publications,—which will, of course, greatly delight publishers 
of the big Sunday issues, in our chief cities ; proscribes advertis- 
ing sheets and trade papers, and, indeed, all periodicals whose 
income is not in the subscription price to the papers (which price 
may be very small), but in the receipts for advertising ; permits 
no return of unsold periodicals by the newsagents at second-class 
stal rates; and establishes a censorship in the Post Office 
epartment amounting to a law-making power in determining 
what shall and what shall not be admitted to the mails,—a most 
mjudicious and wholly unnecessary provision. 


AN ECONOMIC PARADOX. 


Mr. C. W. Davis, in an article entitled “ Corn and 
Cotton Seed,” maintains that, by converting waste cotton- 
seed into oil and feeding-stuff, the Americans, while 
effecting an apparent saving of five millions a year, have 
thereby inflicted upon themselves a loss in the value of 
their pork and of their corn which amounts to four times 
that sum. That is to say, they have lost a pound for 
every five shillings they have saved. Although the popu- 
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lation has increased by twenty millions since 1882, the 
number of American swine has gone down by four 
millions, and this is due to the fact that cotton-seed, 
which yields as much fat to the pound as the living pig, 
has depreciated the value of bond fide lard. The use of 
the crushed seed from which the oil has been extracted 
as feeding-stuff destroyed the demand for maize, which 
was formerly produced by ten million acres. Mr. Davis's 
paper leads to the following conclusion :— 

Could the corn-growers have combined for such purpose and 
bought 3,000,000 tons of cotton seed annually and dumped it 
into the Atlantic Ocean, the nation would have been nearly 
1,000,000,000 dols. better oft, and we should have heard much 
less ofeagricultural and industrial depression. 

This is an ingeniously paradoxical method of trotting 
out an old Protectionist fallacy in a new dress. 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 

Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, late American Diplomatic 
Agent in Egypt, takes a somewhat hopeful view as to the 
industrial development of the Nile Valley. He says :— 

The delta of the Nile is now a great cotton-field ; and the 
cultivation of the fibre has doubled since England took Egypt in 
hand. As rapidly as irrigation adds area to the delta, the soil 
thus rescued from the desert is planted with cotton. Last year’s 
crop amounted to 1,100,000 bales of five hundred pounds each; 
and all this was sold in foreign markets at a price two cents per 
pound in excess of quotations for good American upland cotton. 
It is its fibre, an inch and a half long, that gives Egyptian 
cotton its peculiar value. The United States is buying a 
hundred thousand bales of Egyptian cotton annually ; and its 
consumption by New England spindles increases by leaps and 
bounds. Lower Egypt is destined to be devoted to cotton, and 
Middle and Upper Egypt to sugar; while the provinces south 
of the First Cataract will produce more than enough cereals to 
feed Egypt’s population. All these matters are feasible and 
may be quickly accomplished ; and they are no doubt included 
in England’s elaborate scheme for exploiting the valley of the 
Nile. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Major J. W. Powell has an article entitled “ Whence 
Came the American Indians?” the answer to which is 
chiefly negative. He says :— ‘ 

We are forced to conclude that the occupancy of America by 
mankind was anterior to the development of arts, industries, 
institutions, languages, and opinions ; that the primordial occu- 
pancy of the continent antedates present geographical conditions, 
and points to a remote time, which can be discovered only by 
geological and biological investigation. 

Karl Blind, writing on “ Alexis de Tocqueville’s Recol- 
lections and Self-Revelations,” condemns de Tocqueville 
very severely. He says :— 

The main lesson to be drawn from these revelations is, that a 
republic which had such faithless servants necessarily became the 
prey of its most unscrupulous foe. 

There are two articles both preaching the doctrine of 
divine discontent, one by Carroll D. Wright on “ The 
Relation of Production to Productive Capacity,” and the 
other by F. K. Foster, entitled “The Condition of the 
American Working Class : How can it be Benefited ?” 





IN the Sunday at Home for March Dr. Green prepares 
us for the coming centenary of the Religious Tract 
Society, which was founded in the year 1799. Mr. Pigott, 
in his paper on “ New Italy,” describes the risings of 1820 
and 1831. Mr. Buckland gives a brief sketch of the 
missionary Pilkington who was killed in Uganda. The 
work of the Women’s Settlements in London deals at 
more adequate length than in previous papers, with the 
Wesleyan Settlement at Bermondsey. 
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; in connection with the large gas engine. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THe Engineering Magazine for February is a very 
number. I quote elsewhere from several of the 
articles. Those persons who followed with interest the 
controversy as to the efficiency of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade will turn first to Mr. Hugh Bonner’s article on 
“The Equipment and Organisation of a City Fire 
Department.” This is an authoritative and copiously 
illustrated exposition of a typical American fire brigade. 
Mr. Dugald Clerk states the problems which await solution 
Mr. Carpenter 
Smith sets forth the practical advantages, economic 
disadvantages, and moral wrongs that may be connected 
with the municipal ownership of electric lighting plants, 
the chief difficulty in the way being, of course, the low 
standard of the municipal service in the United States. 
He says :— 

In the first place must stand, of course, the well-known fact 
(gloze it over as we may) that in America, at least, average city 
employees are neither as competent nor as honest in their work, 
| do not do as much for the money, as those employed in 

ivate corporations, Again, the temptation to use the patronage 
of the city business is a constant source of corruption among city 
officials. The real cure is to get the public service into the 
hands of competent and honest workers, and the greatest obstacle 
in the way of this consummation, so much to be desired, is 
without doubt in the United States the present office-holder, 
and the man who puts him there. 


Mr. James McKechnie, in the third of his articles on 
“Shipbuilding as a Productive Industry in Great 
Britain,” gives copious facts and figures concerning the 
comparative production of the various shipbuilding 
districts, and also as to the substitution of steam for sail 
power. The Clyde builders are the admitted aristocracy 
of the craft, but builders in the North-East of England 
easily hold their own in the construction of tramp 
steamers. He says :— 


There is exactly the same number of firms producing ocean- 
going steamers on the Clyde as on the North-East coast from 
Blyth to Whitby. The Clyde firms have produced an average 
of 345,000 tons during the past seven years, the north-east 
builders 582,000 tons. But, after all, an examination of Lloyd’s 
List, which is the most comprehensive in the world, shows that 
for every twenty vessels built on the west coast—Clyde, Barrow, 
and Birkenhead—to steam 184 knots, there is scarcely one North- 
East coast ship. 

The following figures as to the enormous increase of 
expense with every additional advance in the rate of 
speed are very interesting :— 


For first-class tramp steamers the price in 1883 was £14 per 
ton; now it is about £10. For sailing ships the = is £5 
per ton dead weight,—from 50 to 60 per cent. less than fifteen 
years ago. When one recalls the preponderancé of those two 
types, and the greater economy of the steamers, it is possible 
to understand the cheapening of products brought to Britain 
from over the seas, and the ability with which she can compete 
for the carrying trade of other countries, which, as I pointed out 
in my first: article, is a great source of revenue. For vessels of 
the intermediate class, fourteen- and fifteen-knot steamers, with 
passenger accommodation as well as large cargo-carrying 
capacity, the cost has decreased from £18 to £15 per ton. For 
high-speed steamers it is difficult to give an average, for the 

cifications difter so much, as well as the accommodation and 
the fittings ; but a typical twin-screwChannel steamer, capable 
of twenty knots, with state-rooms, etc., costs from £40 to £45 

er ton. Fifteen years ago this type was not in existence, the 
ast Channel steamers being nearly all paddle-boats costing about 
£50 per ton. 

The other articles, not noticed elsewhere, include a 
discussion of the methods of heating buildings by hot 
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water, and a description of “ Irrigation Engineering in 
Colorado.” In the interesting notes on the British, 
Continental, and American engineering press, I find a 
reference to the means which is being laid down for the 
operating of the electrical street tramway in New York :-— 

The entire plant, when completed, will include fifty-nine miles 
of single track, operated by 70,000 h.p., the whole forming the 
greatest power plant in use for any purpose. 

—_+— 
CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere the articles on the Labour 
Question and on Foreign Competition. The first place 
in the magazine is given to an elaborate account of the 
Japanese battleship Yashima, the fastest armour-clad in 
the world. It was built by Messrs. Armstrong on the 
Tyne, and judging from the article, which is very 
copiously illustrated, will be able to give a good account 
of any ship that is now in Japanese waters. In addition 
to the Yashima and its consort, the Fz, three first-class 
battleships of fifteen thousand tons are now being con- 
structed in Great Britain for Japan, and three first-class 
armoured cruisers of ten thousand tons. In addition to 
these vessels, a fast cruiser of twenty-three knots is being 
built at Elswick, while France and Germany are each 
building one of ten thousand tons for the Japanese 
Government. There is a very interesting article con- 
cerning the transmission and utilisation of natural gas in 
the United States. It began in 1884, but the supply is 
now giving out. In 1889 the consumption of natural gas 
in the United States was equal to that of 18,000,000 tons 
of coal, and for the last ten years the value of the natural 
gas consumed has been estimated at three millions a 
year. It is, however, being used up :— 

In Pennsylvania, where the original pressure was about 500 
pounds, it has fallen in most places to nearly 50 pounds. In 
Indiana, where the field is comparatively new and where many 
wells showed at first 340 pounds, the pressure has dropped to an 
average of about 240 pounds. The day is not far distant that 
will witness the establishment of enormous fuel gas plants in the 
coal regions to utilise what are now becoming almost mountains 
of waste material. Huge compressors will force the gas through 
miles of mains to the distributing pipe systems, and, coupled 
with the luxury of electric light, will come the cleanly, con- 
venient and no less luxurious use of fuel gas for all purposes. 

After an article on “ Mechanical Stokers,” which is 
much too technical to be noticed here, there is a copiously 
illustrated article on “Floating Docks,” by Mr. S. F. 
Staples. Mr. Staples is an enthusiastic partisan of 
floating docks. He says :— 

There can be no doubt that the floating graving dock is the 
most efficient form of dock in existence. The first cost is, on 
ail average, only about one-third of the cost of a stone dock to 
take the same size of vessels ; owing to the facilities with which 
the dock’s under-water portions can be got at, its life is 
practically unlimited ; it can be constructed in a comparatively 
short time (a dock of this type to.lift 11,000 tons is now being 
constructed, and has to be delivered ready for work within nine 
months from the date of the order being given) ; it can easily 
and safely be towed to any part of the world ; and last, but not 
least, a ship on such a dock is placed in a very favourable 
position for repairs or painting. 

In the miscellaneous articles at the end there is an 
interesting account of the balloon mountain-railroad, 
which is shortly to be opened up the Hochstauffen, near 
Bad Reichenhall in Germany. The train descends by 
gravity, but is carried up by a balloon, which has a 
lifting capacity of nearly five tons. When the car makes 
the return journey the tank is filled with 1,100 pounds of 
water, which is sufficient to fetch the balloon down again 
to starting-point. 
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THE STORM BELL. 

MRS. JOSEPHINE’ BUTLER has been moved by the 
present reactionary effort of the military medical police of 
India to re-establish the C. D. Acts, once more to bring 
out a. monthly magazine. It is a little penny, eight-page 
tract, entitled the “ Storm Bell.” The title is taken from 
a verse of: Whittier’s :-— 

‘¢ The Storm-Bell rings,—the Trumpet blows ; 
I know the word and countersign ; 

Wherever Freedom’s vanguard goes, 
~ Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 
I know the place that should be mine.” 

Upon which Mrs. Butler comments as follows :— 

I believe that when you have come fully to understard the 
threatening danger, you will feel that it is time we should begin 
to ring a storm-bell, to. call the people of Great Britain to the 
defence of‘their country against the wave of evil which will flow 
over ‘us, if the will of the better part of the people does not 

revail," * ci 
; This humble bell-ringer, in the strong belief of the old 
crusaders, that ‘‘God wills it,” summons you to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty—to help to fight the storm. 


In ithe. “Storm Bell,” Mrs. Butler summons her old 
fellow-workers, and all those who care for liberty, justice, 
or righteousness, to rally once more round the cause to 
which she has:devoted so much of her life. She says :— 

Now the presént Government have been guilty of an almost 
treasonable act of disloyalty to the nation. They have treated 
the ‘opinions, éxpressed during many years, of the Abolitionist 
party, of ‘the Christian Churclies, and of the mass of the people 
with utter disregard. They have taken the field openly against 
us, to wrest from us what we and the people of England had 
won by years of labour. In acting thus, they have relied for 
support upon the change for the worse which has come about in 
the spirit ‘of the timés (in certain classes more especially), upon 
the materialisia, the loss of moral faith, the pride and swagger, 
the worship of ‘wealth, the gambling spirit, and upon the 
demoralisation in the matter of the relations of the sexes, which 
always' go‘together with the above conditions. 


The...S¢orm,Bell is published for the Ladies’ National 
Association for the Abolition of the State Regulation of 
Vice,:and all persons who are disposed to respond to 
Mrs. Butler’s appeal will be supplied with ammunition in 
the shape of petition memorial forms and literature 
by applying to Miss Forsaith, 17, Tothill Street, 
Westminster. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

Scribner's for March opens with a paper by Walter A. 
Wyckoff, describing his experiences as one of the 
unemployed. in the. streets of Chicago in the winter of 
1891. It is an admirable paper, and few people could 
read it with more sympathy and appreciation than 
myself. His paper, indeed, with its illustration of the 
out-of-works sleeping in Harrison Street police station, 
revives painfully the terrible memories of the scenes 
which I witnessed and attempted to describe in my book 
on Chicago. Mr. Wyckoff is a man who can feel, and 
who can write. He feels intensely and he writes well. 
The artist is equally sympathetic and able. -The note of 
the article is sounded in the following paragraph :— 

T am learning, by experience, what it is to look for work and 
fail to find it ; to renéw the search under the spur of hunger and 
cold, and of the animal instinct of self-preservation until any 
employment, no matter how low in the scale of work, that 
would yield food and shelter, appears to you'the very Kingdom 
of Heaven ; ‘and ‘if it “could suffér “violence, it would seem as 
though the'strength ofyour desire must take that kingdom by 
force. But it remains impregnable to your attack, and, baffled 
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and weakened, you are thrust back upon yourself and held down 
remorselessly to the cold, naked fact that you, who in all the 
universe are of supremest importance to yourself, are yet of no 
importance to the univers>. You are a superfluous human 
being. 

Mr. Wyckoff must also be congratulated upon having 
succeeded in inducing the somewhat prudish editor of 
Scribner's to permit the publication of his extraordinarily 
vivid vignettes of the lower life of the great city. Mr. Henry 
Cabot ge continues his “Story of the Revolution, 
bringing us down to the Declaration of Independence, 
Jefferson of course is its hero. There is the usual gvantum 
of naval and military incentive to anti-British feeling 
which is probably inseparable from the subject. Almost 
all the rest of the magazine is devoted to fiction. 


ee ood 


THE ARENA. 


ABOUT one half of the Avena for February is devoted 
to the discussion of questions that are solely interest- 
ing to American readers, but there are other articles which 
appeal to a wider public. There is Mr. Flower’s impeach- 
ment of corporations, in his article “The Corporations 
Against the People.” Another very interesting article, 
although somewhat wild, is Mr. H. Williams’ attempt to 
demonstrate that if all machinery were taken under the 
control of the State, and only allowed to operate for the 
benefit of the whole people, everybody would be in clover. 
He makes many statements which are somewhat tall. 
Among others he quotes someone as saying that 500,000 
men now do the work with the aid of machinery which 
needed 16,000,000 persons to do a few years ago. Fanny 
D. Bergen writes a very suggestive and interesting article 
of “ Notes on the Theological Development of a Child,” 
whose mother had carefully insulated the mind of her son 
from any dogmatic theological instruction, in order to 
make a useful study in psychology. The net result of the 
experiment-was that when the boy was fifteen years of 
age he was what might be regarded as a very agnostic 
kind of Unitarian. He did not believe in worship. He 
not believe in saying “God.” He did not believe in 
personifying the Power that is at the back of life in the 
whole physical world. But he said : “ When I try to think of 
it there looms up before me a great beneficent exalted kind 
of man. I don’t believe in this, and it is very unfortu- 
nate, but I cannot help it, and. I may take all my life to get 
rid of this notion, which is very foolish, but I cannot 
help.” The remaining article, which will appeal to 
readers in many parts of the world, is Mr. J. M. Foster’s 
attack on secret societies from Freemasons down- 
wards :— 


It has been*authoritatively stated that ‘‘there are in the 
United States over fifty distinct secret orders, with over 70,000 
lodges and 5,500,000 members. This does not include members 
of the various labour organisations, or the 500,000 members of 
secret military orders, such as the G. A. R. or those connected 
with college secret fraternities. These numbers will not include 
as many persons, since one. man is often a member of two or 
more societies; but it is safe to say thatein all there are fully 
6,000,000 sin this country held in the coils of Secretism.” 
Has the State any duty to perform with reference to this 
gigantic power, which is growing at the rate of 300,000 members 


per annum ? * : 


In the Young Woman, a writer signing herself “ Deas 
Cromarty” has addressed an open letter to Sarah Grand 
on the subject of “The Beth Book,” which says 
vigorously and well some things that a good. many 
people have felt. 
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. THE HUMANITARIAN. 

THE most interesting article in the Humanitarian is 
Priscilla Moulder’s article on “ Child Labour in Factories.” 
The writer, who describes herself as a working woman, 
briefly reviews the efforts which have been made for the 
abolition of child-labour, and takes a closer view of the 

ical necessities of the case than is commonly taken. 
he points’ out the terrible hardships which would be 
suffered by widows, the mothers of large families, if the 
age was raised at a jump higher than the present limits. 
She also maintains that the argument that children suffer 
morally by the evil associations of factories is unreason- 
able, mentioning incidentally that children of the factory 
class “are by no means the innocent little creatures that 
ple would believe”; and indeed it is hard to see why 
the standard of conduct should be lower in the factory 
than it is in the home, where no restrictions, save those 
imposed by parents upon themselves, exist. Mrs. Moulder 
ignores, however, the injury inflicted upon the health 
of young children, which—and not the ethical or educa- 
tional argument—s the real objection to their employment. 
Her recommendation, which I quote, is well worthy of 
consideration :— 

If the Education Department makes up its mind that the age 
must be raised, let it be done by degrees. From eleven to 
twelve would be quite enough at once, and then in time to 
thirteen. To we to bring about a violent reform in such a 
hasty manner will only rais: an equally-violent opposition from 
the great mass of working people, which in its turn will cause 
class bitterness to increase instead of diminish. 

The other most notable article is the second instalment 
of the late Sir Richard Burton’s paper on Eastern magic. 
It is made up mainly of an account of amatory and other 
devices employed by natives of the East. Mr. Percival 
Spencer writes on Aerial Navigation, but his article is 
exclusively historical, and throws no light on prospects of 
a solution of the problem. In the correspondence at the 
end, Mr. Percy Mocatta raises the interesting question 
whether atavistic memory, or the transmission of 
mnemonic impressions from our forefathers is possible, an 
affirmative answer to which, he thinks, would account 
Satisfactorily for many mental phenomena hitherto 
inexplicable save by the doctrine of reincarnation, 


a nd 


THE CENTURY. 

THE Century for March opens with an account of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. It is.illustrated by several 
excellent pictures by André Castaigne. The Mammoth 
Cave, which at one time was almost always bracketed 
with Niagara as one of the greatest sights of the United 
States, has of old somewhat fallen in popularity. 
Mr. Proctor’s article will do something to revive it. The 
special peculiarity of the Cave is the exceeding purity of its 
air. So pure is it that Mr. Proctor thinks that this immense 
reservoir of dry, pure antiseptic air will be utilised for the 
cure of consumption and asthma by bringing the air into 
sanatoriums built on the plateaux above the Cave. In 
1843 cottages were built in the Cave for the use of 
consumptive patients, but consumptives require sunlight 
as well as pure air. If they could have both they would 
recover. Mr, Proctor says that the air is so pure that on 
one occasion when .he remained thirty-six hours in the 
Cave he nearly fainted on coming out. The outer air, 
which seemed before he went in so fresh and pure, seemed 
to him when he came out suffocatingly mephitic, and full 
of the odours of decayed vegetation. As the result of the 
pure air delicate persons: can walk nine hours on end 
without being tired, but the moment they come out they 
collapse. Mr. John Burroughs writes on the “ Songs of 
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American Birds.” His paper is illustrated with photo- 

graphs of stuffed specimens of chickadees, quails, 

woodcocks, hermit-thrushes, American robins, brown 

thrashers, and bluebirds. The rest of the magazine is 

chiefly devoted to fiction and to the continuation of Sara 

Stevenson’s reminiscences of Mexico under Maximilian. 
— oo 


THE CORNHILL. 

THE Cornhill this month is not quite so good as usual, 

although there are some good papers in it. Mr. Fitchett’s 
account of Lord Anson and the Centurion, the third of 
his “ Fights for the Flag,” deservedly occupies the first 
place. Mr. Strong writes about “ Lewis Carroll.” © Mr. 
Dodgson lived like a recluse at Oxford, and Mr. Strong 
says that his great originality of mind was his chief 
danger in his works on logic and mathematics. He read 
comparatively little of other people’s books, and pre- 
ferred to evolve his theories out of his own mind without 
being influenced by others. Miss Coleridge tells a weird 
short story under the title of “ The Friendly Foe,” the 
precise significante of which I do not pretend to discover. 
Mr. A. G, Graves contributes a short essay on “ Mangan, 
Poet,? Eccentric and Humourist.” Lady Jane Ellice’s 
“Stray Fragments of a Past” carry us. back for more 
than three {score years and ten. Mr. Parker describes 
“ The Life of a Chinese Mandarin,” and Mr. Down writes 
about “Gold Mining at the Klondyke,” to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere. There are two good stories in 
the-article entitled “ Of ‘ Scores,” one Irish and one 
Scotch. The first, which may be familiar to some of our 
readers, is — 
a story told of Chief Baron O’Grady, who was trying a case in 
an assiz? town where the court-hous2 abutted on to the fair 
green and a fair was in progress. Outside the court were 
tethered a number of asses. As counsel was addressing the 
court, one of these began to bray, Instantly the Chief Baron 
stopped the speaker. ‘‘ Wait a moment, Mr. Bushe; I can’t 
hear two at once.” The court roared and the advocate grew 
red. But presently, when it came to the summing up, the judge 
was in full swing when another ass struck in—whether by th: 
counsel’s contrivance or not, who shall say? Anyhow, up 
jumped Mr. Bushe with his hand to his ear. ‘* Would your 
lordship speak a little louder ?—there’s such an echo in the 
court.” 

The second one tells how at a Liberal meeting in North 
Britain, when the proceedings were being opened by prayer, 
a reverend gentleman prayed fervently that the Liberals 
might “ hang a’ thegither.” He was interrupted with a 
loud and irreverent “ Ahmen.” “ Not, O Lord,” went on 
the speaker, “in the sense in which that profane scoffer 
would have ye to understand it, but that they may hang 
thegither in ahcord and concord.” “I dinna so much 
care what sort o’ cord it is,” struck in the voice, “ sae long 
as it’s a strong cord.” 


———e2— 


Pearson’s Magazine. 

Pearson's Magazine for March contains two interesting 
articles on the “Personal Interests of Mr. Gladstone,” 
and on the transmutation of silver into gold, which I 
notice elsewhere. Mr. Austin Friars describes with gusto 
the facility with which mountaineers can have the excite- 
ment of.risking their lives in England and Wales without 
going as far afield as the Alps. Mr. Schooling attempts 
by a series of pictures and diagrams to convey an idea as 
to the bulk of the money of the world. A box of 
214 inches cube would contain all the wealth of ihe 
world if it were expressed in million pound notes. The 
gold of the world would, he says, form a ring that would 
go right round the earth of the thickness of a florin. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THERE is no separate article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for February on West Africa, or on the Zola trial, 
or on China. Itis true that M. Charmes in his chroniques 
devotes himself to some extent to Dreyfus and Zola, but 
he is evidently chiefly interested in the interminable 
negotiations of the Concert over the rival claims of 
M. Numo Droz, Colonel Schiffer, the Voivode Bozo 
Petrovitch, and Prince George of Greece to the post of 
Governor of Crete. Perhaps M. Brunetiére is wise to 
have refrained from commissioning what must necessarily 
have been somewhat hurried pronouncements on the 
Chinese and West African questions, but his readers may 
be pardoned for experiencing some feeling of disappoint- 
ment at this significant silence on the acute issues which 
have arisen between England and France. 

ZOLA. 

M. Charmes takes the official view of the “ question 
Dreyfus,” being apparently unable to see that it is no 
longer Dreyfus’s conviction, but French justice, and 
especially French military justice, which is arraigned. 
He cannot overlook the passionate interest which the 
whole of Europe took in the Zola trial, but all that he can 
urge is that that interest ;was exhibited in an indiscreet 
way, and that reflective minds in France are unable to 
understand the facility and rapidity with which outside 
observers jumped to their practically unanimous conclu- 
sion. It will be interesting to see whether M. Charmes 
realises the situation any better in the March number. 


“BLOOD AND IRON.” 


M. Dastre’s curious article reminds us how large a part 
iron plays in all organic life. Chemistry reveals to us 
seventy-two elements, or primary simple substances, 
which cannot be broken up into other substances, but of 
these scarcely twenty are found in animal and vegetable 
life, and of the twenty at most a dozen can be regarded 
as essential ingredients, iron being probably the most 
important. M. Dastre goes into rather long and techni- 
cal explanations of combustion and oxydation in living 
animals and vegetables. It is, however, interesting, even 
to the non-scientific layman, to know that the iron in his 
blood is not present there by itself, but in close combina- 
tion with a great number of other substances. Thus, one 
molecule of the red matter which colours blood consists 
of one atom of iron, 712 of carbon, 1130 of hydrogen, 
214 of azote, 245 of oxygen, and two of sulphur, 


NAPOLEON III. 


M. Ollivier, the Academician, begins in the second 
February number of the Revue a series of articles 
on the Third Napoleon. The subject of his first 
article—the creation and procedure of the Imperial 
Government—is familiar to historical students, and need 
not be summarised here; but characteristic anecdotes 
of the Prince-President are always acceptable. Napoleon 
arranged that the members of the Senate were to be 
unpaid, except some to whom the Prince-President was 
to give allowances of 30,000 francs. “No one will 
consent to be an endowed senator ! ” cried Montalembert. 
“You think so, Monsieur de Montalembert ?” said the 
Prince, caressing his moustache with an almost imper- 
ceptible smile. M. Ollivier shows us a Napoleon 
impassive, without illusions, ever seeking the truth of 
things, and by no means/eager to grasp the Imperial 
crown. The part played by Mrs. Howard in the Coup 


@Etat is curiously enough ignored, though we are told 
that the Emperor’s advisers were dreadfully afraid that 
he might marry her. 


Some of them recommended to 
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him the daughter of Queen Victoria’s half-sister, and it 
was understood that the Princess herself was not averse 
to the idea, but the Queen and Prince Albert would not 
hear of it. The Princess ultimately married a minor 
German potentate, and her daughter is now German 
Empress, but it is curious to reflect how different the 
last half of this century would have been if the match 
could have been arranged. It is pretty clear, though 
M. Ollivier does not say so, that the Emperor received 
quite a number of rebuffs at various Courts to which he 
carried his matrimonial ambitions, and though he was 
no.doubt sincerely attached to the beautiful Eugénie de 
Montijo, yet it is significant that his speech to the great 
officers of State in announcing his approaching marriage 
to her was full of a certain pique. The Emperor, 


Marshal Vaillant testifies, was rough in his correspon- . 


dence. “The extreme gentleness, the patience of a 
saint, which he exhibits in conversation, disappears 
entirely in his letters.” 


GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


We in England have been so much alarmed by doleful 
vaticinations about German trade competition with us in 
the markets of the world, that it is amusing to see the 
other side presented in M. Levy’s article on German 
industry. Of course he does justice to that enormous 
expansion of German manufacturing enterprise which 
within a generation has transformed Germany from 
an almost entirely agricultural country to one of the 
principal manufacturing States of the world. But the 
important point to notice is that in Germany itself 
this transformation is regarded with grave misgiving. 
It is evident that the competition of Russia, India, and 
Japan—countries where labour is for the most part 
extremely cheap—is creating great alarm in Germany. 
Professor Adolphus Wagner has satisfied himself that the 
German export of manufactured goods is in several cases 
stationary or even declining, owing to the competition of 
Japan and the United States. The action of English 
capital in developing German industry is also noted with 
disapproval, and the question seems to be general in 
Germany, “ How long is our manufacturing prosperity 
going to last?” | 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Talmeyr has a terrible account of the sufferings of 
the glass-workers at Carmaux, induced partly by the 
dangerous character of the trade itself, partly by the 
failure of their strike. He was profoundly impressed by 
the spirit of negation and revolt, the basis of Nihilism 
and the mania of destruction’ which characterise the 


workpeople. 





“Is Journalism a Desirable Profession for Women ? ” 
The question is discussed by a number of writers in the 
March Woman at Home. Mrs. Humphry (“ Madge” of 
Truth) thinks that its influence on character is splendid. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll pronounces it good for the right 
kind of woman. Women often fail in it, he says, because 
they despise the kind of work they have to do, or work at 
it with the left hand, not with both hands, anticipating 
an early release through marriage. Miss Ella Curtis 
concludes that the cons outnumber the fros, but 
journalism and the stage are the two most attractive 
ways of making a living open to women. There is 
general insistence on the heavy demands made on the 
journalist’s physical strength, and a general suggestion 
that lady journalists are apt to overlook the intense 
preoccupation which their work demands, 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tae Revue de Paris is exceedingly dull this month, 
the most interesting contribution being a further instal- 
ment of Victor Hugo’s letters, written from Brussels, 
during the years 1851-1852. Other biographical articles 
deal with the Bonaparte family and with the relations 
between Chateaubriand and Madame de Duras. Even 
more than that published last month, this instalment of 
Victor Hugo’s letters to his wife is well worth reading, if 
only because of the light the letters throw on the relations 
which existed at that time between the great poet and the 
woman round whose personality centred of late years so 
much regrettable gossip. In those days the Hugos were 
very closely united, and the writer’s greatest sorrow in 
exile seems to have been his separation from his wife. 
As seems to be so often the case with literary genius, 
Hugo was perpetually tormented and harassed by petty 
money troubles. At the very time that he was receiving 
enthusiastic ovations for his courageous stand against a 
corrupt Government, and at a period when the whole world 
eagerly bought and read his works, he and his wife found 
themselves deprived of the ordinary necessities of life, and 
he looked forward to selling a manuscript in order to 
buy a new pair of boots. Hugo's life was at the time 
much harassed by his children. His son Charles, who 
was with him, had none of his father’s love of work, and 
Hugo gives a touching and absurd account of the efforts 
he made in order to persuade the youth to occupy himself 
insome useful manner. At one time he actually bribed 
him by an offer of pocket-money, Charles being given 
ten shillings a week on condition that he rose every 
morning at eight, and worked till eleven. “He has 
accepted this bargain with enthusiasm,” wrote the poet to 
his young hopeful’s mother, “and the first and second 
days he carried out his side of the contract, but already 
he is beginning to give way ; yesterday he worked for 
half a hour, and to-day he has done nothing.” 

» Then are incidentally given some curious details as to 
how Hugo himself got through the prodigious amount of 
work he managed to accomplish during this decade of his 
life. He rose at eight and worked till eleven, when he 
ate a simple French lunch ; from one till three he held a 
reception, and then worked once more for two hours ; 
dinner was at five, and he spent the evening with his 
friends till ten, when again he worked. two hours till 
midnight. Physical exercise seems to have played no 
part in his life. 

At that time Hugo was busily engaged on his famous 
book “ Deux Decembre.” ‘“ This dirty work over,” he 
wrote to his wife, “I shall wash the wings of my soul and 
publish verse.” 

M. Bréal devotes two long articles to analysing Goethe’s 
“Die Natiirliche Tochter.”. The writer believes that 
Goethe took the idea of his drama from a volume of 
Memoirs written ;,by Stephanie Louise de Bourbon in the 
last century, and he enters very elaborately into his 
reasons for this belief. Of more actual interest is a 
curious account, by J. Dornis, of the poetry of Gabriel 
Annunzio. The author of the “ Triumph of Death ” began 
his literary career by writing verse, and he was only 
fifteen when was published his first volume, “ Primo 
Vere,” a collection of poems which made a considerable 
impression on Italian critics. At the age of eighteen he 


m 

. lished a second volume of verses, “ Canto Novo.” 
he writer gives a number of curious French translations 

ef Annunzio’s best known and most characteristic poems, 

and from these fragments it is easy to understand the 

enthusiasm with which continental critics have greeted 

In the second 


the work of this remarkable Italian writer. 
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February number the place of honour is also given to an 
Italian novelist, Mathilde Scrao. 

_M. Masson, who has constituted himself the modern 
historian of the Bonaparte family, publishes in the 
Kevue those chapters from a forthcoming book dealing 
with Napoleon, and attempting to found an hereditary 
consulate which should descend from father to son, or at 
any rate be kept in the Bonaparte family. 

M. C. E. Bonin supplies the inevitable travelling article 
by an interesting account of his visit to the tomb of Genjis 
Khan. Although subject to China, the Sovereign of 
Mongolia enjoys some curious privileges at the Court of 
Pekin ; thus he has the right to choose one wife among 
the seventy feminine members of the Imperial family. 
He can also enter the Imperial Palace on horseback, and 
remain mounted even in the presence of the Emperor. 

The famous tomb of Genjis Khan is situated in the 
middle of the Mongolian Desert. It has become a place 
of pilgrimage, and can certainly claim to be one of the 
wonders of the world, for the bricks and stones of which 
it is constructed had to be brought over the desert, brick 
by brick, and stone by stone on the backs of camels. 
The coffin in which repose the remains of Genjis Khan is 
of solid silver, and in the building are religiously preserved 
many of the personal relics of the great Emperor, in- 
cluding his saddle and his sword. The saddle, which is 
very similar in shape to those actually now used in 
Mongolia, is of gold and iron ; on the pummel are carved 
two dragons, round whom some curious legends gather ; 
thus it is said that when Genjis Khan was in battle, 
the dragons sprang into life and mixed in the fray, 
tearing the enemy to pieces with their claws. Once a 
year—on March 21st, supposed to be the anniversary 
of his death—a great ceremony takes place in his honour, 
and the coffin is exposed to the veneration of the faithful. 
The tomb is closely guarded night and day by a number 
of Mongolians, who consider themselves directly descended 
from Genjis Khan. 

There are two articles concerning the embroglio in the 
near East, one entitled “‘ Cretan Affairs,” by V. Bérard, 
the other “ Peace in the East,” by E. Lavisse, in which 
the writer analyses the various motives which influence 
the conduct of those countries composing the Concert of 
Europe—that is, the Triple Alliance, the Dual Alliance, 
and Great Britain. 





Cassel?s for March shows the steady advance the 
magazine is making. Its paper, letterpress and pictures 
are much improved, and its contents are very taking. 
All the same, the paper explaining the methods used by 
incendiaries to burn down houses most quickly is a lesson 
in arson which is scarcely desirable in the interests of 
public safety. 

THE way in which New England has stamped her own 
strong type on the nascent commonwealths of the West, 
and so has been the making of the United States, is 
forcibly illustrated in Mr. J. E. Bennett’s paper in the 
February New England Magazine on “New England 
Influences in California.” The article is a history of the 
triumph of Yankee frugality, intelligence, and above all, 
morality. Mr. E. G. Porter recounts the Cabot celebra- 
tions of 1897, with many views of Bristol. Inverary 
Castle, “the home of a Highland noble,” is portrayed with 
pen and camera by Mr. H. C. Shelley. The New England 
town chosen for chorographic purposes is the city of 
Holyoke. An interesting, if somewhat discursive, account 
of ancient and modern highways is given by Mr. C. L. 
Whittle. The engravings of this magazine are excellent. 
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a THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

OF the three leading French Reviews Madame Adam’s 
publication is the only one which can claim to being up- 
to-date, either as regards home or foreign affairs. M. 
Lightenburger, who’ is probably Alsatian <by birth, gives 
a shrewd inside account of the Socialistic propaganda 
now. going on among the German agrarian populations. 
Till lately Socialism in an active form was entirely con- 
fined to the towns, and to the skilled workmen and factory 
hands of great industrial centres. Now, however, the 
Socialist leaders have grasped the fact that if they mean to 
make any way they must reach the class from which the 
Army is mainly recruited, and a powerful effort to obtain 
the same advantages as to length of working hours and a 
minimum wage for agricultural labourers as for their more 
fortunate town comrades is being made by ‘Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Vollmar, and Schippel. The writer gives a 
curious glimpse of rural Germany. The great landowners, 
who not so long ago lived the simple wholesome lives of 
country gentlemen farmers, are now going into trade, 
and, not content to make a modest if sufficient living, 
their one idea is to earn money, if not in one way, then 
in another. The “Junker” no longer regards his tenants 
as those to whom he owes a duty, but as possible sources 
of ‘wealth, and each farm is being gradually transformed 
into an agricultural factory where the beetroots are 
promptly transformed into sugar, and the potatoes into 
rum. This state of things is gradually completely 
altering all the conditions of country life, and now the 
rural populations are ripe for Socialism. 

M., de Pouvourville contributes some instructive inform- 
ation on the Chinese question as viewed by the Chinese 
themselves. He points' out that those who govern the 
Celestial Empire have always been accustomed to seeing 
various European nations encamp, as it were, on the 
edge of ‘China. England has long been at home in 
Canton, France counts Tonkin one of her most precious 
possessions, Russia is mistress of Manchuria, and even 
China’s enemy, Japan, is firmly established at Wei-hai-wei. 
Not till Kiaotcheou was attached by Germany did China 
realise that dismemberment might besat hand. The 
French diplomat considers. that. the part lately played by 
the! British Foreign Office will ultimately ‘secure the 
whole of the Chinese trade to Great Britain, to the 
manifest detriment of France and Russia. 

A French general, who-for-obvious reasons prefers to 
remain anonymous, discusses the “ Colonial Army,” that 
is, those troops specially concerned with the conquest and 
military government of France’s colonial empire. He 
points out that this important section of the French army 
suffers from an extraordinary anomaly ; when the troops 
in question are in France they are subject to the Minister 
of Marine, when actually engaged in Colonial warfare 
they depend on the Minister of the Colonies. It is a 
significant’ fact ‘that since 1893 only those soldiers com- 
posing: the “ Colonial Army” can be called upon to 
expatriate themselves; and practically this picked 
body of men, who all volunteer for this branch of 
the service, are largely recruited’ from old soldiers who 
are fairly sure of promotion when once there is a question 

forming native regiments. France’s Colonial: troops 
have little or nothing to do with her Foreign Office, and 
those in command are naturally anxious to please the 
Colonial ‘Party, who alone take an interest in: their 
welfare. ot 

Other articles ‘consist of an historical study on Plutarch’s 
probable sojourn in Egypt, France’s fiscal reforms, eulogies 
of Général Saussier and “Henry George, and a ‘gossiping 
acéountof Madame de Tencin and her famous Salon. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

D’ANNUNZIO continues to attract much attention in 
the Italian magazines. The Rassegna Nazionale (Febru- 
ary Ist) publishes two energetic protests in the name of 
the sanctity of the Gospel against his “ disfiguring” 
treatment of two of the Gospel parables in recent 
nuinbers of the Nuova Antologia, one of the writers 
describing the paraphrases as “an atrocious offence 
against human sentiment.” The same number contains, 
further, a long critique of d’Annunzio’s new tragedy, the 
“Citta Morta,” which agrees in the main with French 
criticism of the piece on its production at the Renaissance 
Theatre. The mid-February number begins a series of 
articles describing pedestrian tours through Northern 
Italy and Switzerland, which would be of use to any one 
wishing to cover the same ground. The first article 
describes the road from the plains of the Po to the Lake 
of Lucerne. 

The Civilté Cattolica—whose utterances, inspired at 
Jesuit headquarters in Rome, have a certain importance 
—frankly identifies itself, in an article on the Dreyfus 
case (February 5th), with the anti-Semitic movement in 
France, and does not hesitate to attribute the whole 
recent agitation for a_ fresh trial to .Jewish and 
Masonic machinations. It does not seem to occur 
to the Jesuit writer that, rightly or wrongly, men 
may honestly believe in the innocence of Dreyfus, 
and may merely have been anxious to redress 
what they deemed a ghastly judicial blunder. As for the 
future, the Civi/f@ recommends that while Jews should 
be treated in accordance with “humane and Christian 
laws,” they should be denied all rights of citizenship in 
civilised countries! One would like to ask the writer 
whether he imagines that branding men as political 
outcasts is the best way of developing in them patriotic 
sentiments, or of absorbing them in process of time into 
the population. of their adopted country. 

Employers’ liability and workmen’s insurance against 
accidents form’the subject of a long and able article by Pro- 
fessor P. Villari in the Vuova Antologia (February Ist). 
The learned senator gives a useful summary of the 
principal points of recent legislation on the subject in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, etc., and urges on his 
compatriots the necessity of initiating legislation on 
similar lines, whilst pointing out the unreasonableness 
of expecting to arrive at a perfect solution of so complex 
a problem in any single Bill. The same number 
devotes séveral pages to a critical analysis of ‘The 
Christian.” The author, C. Segré, finds much to protest 
against in the character of John Storm, and affirms that 
“the mixture of pulpit eloquence and sensual love, of 
asceticism carried to a dangerous extreme, and of 
appetites and passions which have absolutely no con- 
nection with the Kingdom of Heaven, not only throws 
a somewhat grotesque light over the whole book, but 
infuses into it an element’ at once immoral. and 


unhealthy.” 
PPB BYP BOPD DDD LD DD DD DD 


The Woman at Home. 


A FEATURE in the Woman at Home for March is a 
chatty account of the Queen’s visits to her Prime. Ministers 
—Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, with gossip about Her 
Majesty’s personal preferences. Mrs. Harcourt Williamson 
writes of certain Duchesses of England, with striking 
portraits attached, “Ian Maclaren” supplies a dialogue 
on the validity of amusements. A symposium on 
journalism for women deserves separate mention. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS.” 
Two FAMous Books. 

IN connection with the Heine centenary there is a 
bibliographical causerie on Heine’s “ Buch der Lieder,” 
by Gustav Karpeles, in the February Zeitschrift fir 
Biicherfreunde. After Schiller and Goethe, this collec- 
tion of poems, says the writer, has achieved the greatest 

pularity.. With a copy of the first edition of the book 
fi827) before him, he describes the style of the book— 
paper, type, binding, etc. ; he notes that every poem in 
the collection had been published before, and that Heine 
received no payment whatever for the book. At first 
the publisher was not anxious to undertake the publica- 
tion, but after it was put in hand, Heine was very 
particular about the printing and general get-up, 
corrections, etc. Success was slow to come. It 
took ten years to exhaust the first edition of 5000 
copies. Other editions followed in 1837, 1839, 1841, and 

1844, and up to the last Heine continued to make correc- 
tions and improvements. At his death thirteen editions 
had been published. Many interesting details are given 
of the history of this monumental book—future editions, 
illustrations, musical settings, autograph copies, etc. 

The other book referred to is of a very different order. 
In the February Ve/hagen, Fedor von Zobeltitz gives a 
history of that wonderful German romance of a robber 
chief entitled “Rinaldo Rinaldini,” together with some 
account of its many successors and imitators in Germany. 
The original author was Christian August Vulpius, 
Goethe’s brother-in-law, and the story appeared anony- 
mously in three volumes in 1797-8. Schiller’s “ Robbers” 
seems to have suggested the idea to Vulpius. The book 
had an extraordinary success, with the result that Vulpius 
wrote several others of the same type and a host of 
imitators followed with stories of robbers in similar style. 

SULEIKA, 

Students of Goethe will turn to the article, in the 
Preussiche Fahrbiicher for February, on Suleika, a 
German poetess, by Franz Sandvoss (“ Xanthippus ”). 
The lady here referred to is Marie Anna Katharina 
Therese Jung, 1784-1860, who became the third wife of 
Geheimrath Joseph Jacob von Willemer about the time 
that Goethe made her acquaintance. The correspondence 
of Goethe and Marianne von Willemer was edited by 
T. Creiznach, and published at Stuttgart in 1877. It is 
well known that in the “ West-Eastern Divan” cycle of 
songs Goethe himself was Hatem and that Suleika 
(Marianne von Willemer), who answered him, was herself 
the writer of at least two of the songs. The “Divan” was 
published in 18 19, and the poet was engaged about five 
years in composing it. 

EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 

In the February Deutsche Rundschau, Dr. Julius 
Rodenberg, the editor, concludes his article on London 
and Emanuel Deutsch. There are, doubtless, still many 
in London who will remember Deutsch at the British 
Museum or in his articles in various magazines and 
papers, encyclopzedias, etc., who will be glad to turn to 
Dr. Rodenberg’s reminiscences of his friend. George 
Eliot, in her letters and journals, refers to Deutsch as “a 
very dear, delightful creature,” and it is possible she had 
him in mind in depicting her hero in “ Daniel Deronda.” 
He died in Alexandria in 1873. The inscription on his 
tomb in Hebrew, German, English, and Arabic, describes 
him as having been for eighteen years an official at the 
British Museum. 

The Neue Deutsche Rundschau for February contains 
three important articles. Georg Swarzenski, who writes 
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on William Morris, tells the story of the development of 
the modern decorative style in England ; Karl Heckel 
continues the letters of Wagner to Emil Heckel on the 
origin of the Bayreuth-Festivals ; and Georg Simmel has 
an article on the Sociology of Religion. 

In Nord und Sid (February) Carl Fuchs’s article on 
Musical Criticism is concluded; the notice of Edgar 
Tinel, by T. Schmid, in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
is also concluded in the February number. 





Blackwood. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, in Blackwood’s for March, endea- 
vours to do justice to the memory of the murdered 
Cardinal Beaton. He claims to show that the charge of 
forgery against Beaton is unproved. His murder he 
traces to revenges for his punishment of abbey-robbers, 
and then to hopes of reward, political hatred, and the 
bloodfeud for Wishart. He also claims to have exposed 
for the first time “the amazing corruption” of the ultra- 
Protestants, who offered first to kill the Cardinal “ for a 
consideration,” then became the firm allies against the 
Anglophile Scots under Angus, and finally veered round 
and murdered Beaton. Mr. Lang also takes credit for 
vindicating for the first time for its real author, Knox, the 
tract reporting Wishart’s trial. He does not spare the 
memory either of Wishart or of Knox. “The style 
of the great Reformer is remarkable ‘for the luscious 
freedom of its invective. Nobody who has ever heard 
Knox scold can mistake him for any other artist.” 
“The Cries of Paris” heads the first paper in the 
magazine, and is about as contemptuous a treatment of 
current excitement in the gay capital as ever made 
Frenchmen hate Englishmen. Happily,the writer con- 
cludes with the reflection that “the Cries of Paris are but 
faintly echoed in the larger world of France ; and France, 
whose thrift and energy have survived defeat, is still 
strong enough to resist revolution.” The chronique 
strongly insists on the advantages of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists combining in one constitutional party 
to resist the advances of Socialism. Mr. E. A. Irving 
describes a curious kind of fishing called “‘ Tuba-fishing,” 
in which the Malays cast tuba or poison from the upas- 
tree, so drug the fish, and then harpoon them. 


—_—~<oo—— 


The Westminster Review. ‘ 

THERE are two good articles in the Wes/minster this 
month. The first,a quite unusual article to find in a 
magazine, is Miss J. Hudson’s elaborate compilation of 
all ‘references to dogs in English poetry. If one per cent. 
of the lovers of dogs in England would buy the Wes?- 
minster on account of this article, the circulation of the 
magazine would beat the record. _ The article suggests 
the possibility of a new series of poetical anthologies 
devoted to each of the animals which are the friends and 
companions of man. The other article referred to 
is a sequel to the paper which appeared last month on 
“Judicial Sex Bias.” Mr. G. A. Dewer, in an article 
entitled “Is Parliament so Shocking?” quotes from a 
letter which he received from Mr. Gladstone, whom he 
has written to upon the subject. Mr. Dewer asked him 
if he thought the behaviour of the House of Commons had 
deteriorated in the course of his parliamentary career. 

‘‘ T should say,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ that since I entered the 
House of Commons in 1832 (1) the moral standard of legislation 
has been raised ; (2) that of personal conduct lowered ; (3) that 
of manners (despite a glaring instance to the contrary some years 
back) not deteriorated ; (4) the respect and deference of the 
individual members for the House have been greatly lessened.” 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 






THE THREATENED WAR: WHY NOT ARBITRATE BEFORE WE FIGHT? 


ELDOM has the need for a Supreme Court of Justice 
among the nations been so painfully felt as in the 
month that has just closed. It is true that recent 

roceedings have reminded us that the last place where 
justice can be found is sometimes a Court of Justice, but 
even the Court of Judge Jeffreys or of M. Delagogue 
would be an improvement upon the absolutely intolerable 
anarchy that prevails among the nations. . 

WANTED—A CHIEF JUSTICE OF CHRISTENDOM ! 

All last month, the two greatest branches of the 
English-speaking peoples hovered on the brink of war 
with the Latin nations. The danger is still imminent. 
Any morning when we open the newspapers we may 
learn that some fatal and irrevocable step has been taken. 
But although all recognise the peril, no one can even 
suggest a way ofescape. There is no way of escape short 
of the discovery of some court or person who could fulfil 
the duty of Lord Chief Justice of Christendom. Even 
the Pope would be welcomed in such a vé/e, and that 
by the most Protestant of nations—but for his deplorable 
infatuation about the Temporal Power which renders it 
impossible for him to hold the balance even. And failing 
the Pope there is no other. 

OR EVEN AN ARBITRATOR. 

If a Lord Chief Justice be outside the pale of realisable 
ideals—for a Chief Justice implies authority to enforce as 
well as an opportunity to pronounce judgment—mankind 
might at least evolve an arbitrator. The need is urgent. 
The anarchy is hopeless. War may break out at any 
time, and no provision whatever is made, or is at present 
conceivable, whereby the rest of the world can arrest 
even for a little season a catastrophe which would affect 
the whole human race. “ ’Tis a mad world, my masters ! ” 
The most elaborate precautions are taken in law and 
constitutions to prevent any individual or even any 
representative assembly inflicting wanton injury upon 
anybody, either by depriving them of their property 
or of sacrificing their lives. But when the danger threatens, 
not individuals, but whole communities, when rapine and 
murder are to be committed by wholesale and not by 
retail, then it seemeth to pass the wit of man to devise 
even the slenderest security which might give the nations 
a chance to avoid the menaced doom. It is as if a great 
city was incapable of organising a fire brigade. The 
forces that make for war are multifarious enough. In 
every capital newspapers are busy eagerly fanning the 
smouldering spark into a flame. But ‘where—oh, where 
are we to look for any serious effort to provide even so 
much as an opportunity for the voice of truth and 
reason to make itself heard before all sounds are 
silenced by the thunder of the cannon ! 

A CASE IN POINT. 


The Governments of Britain and of France are unable 
to arrive at an agreement as to the precise points in the 
hinterland of South Africa where either power shall be 
entitled to set up the familiar notice, “ Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.” Each accuses the other of smart practice, 
of bad faith, of inordinate aggression. The territory is 
remote and unsurveyed. The inhabitants are savages, 
who regard both the disputants with impartial dislike. 
The trade at present is non-existent. The Niger in the 


disputed district is not navigable. The future of the 
region no one can predict. The immediate fact about 
which there is no dispute is that for many years to come 
it can only be “ effectively occupied” at a loss. The 
intrinsic importance of the precise frontier that is adopted 
is small. But the importance of having some frontier 
which both sides will respect is immense. In England it 
is universally believed that ‘the French have defined 
frontiers only to violate them, and that they have 
deliberately and systematically taken advantage of our 
good nature and our indifference to the selvage of our 
Empire to crowd us out of territories our right to which 
even the French map-makers have acknowledged. In 
France this is denied, and as the result bands of armed 
men are marching about in the debatable land, with 
strict orders not to take the offensive, but with the settled 
understanding that if the other side begins, then—all the 
fat will be in the fire, the flag will have been insulted, the 
point of honour will have been touched, and the Empire 
and the Republic will be at war. 
ANOTHER CASE. 

Another object-lesson as to the need of some tribunal, 
if only of arbitration and conciliation, before which all 
disputants must state their case before taking the law into 
their own hands, has been afforded us in the New World. 
The explosion which destroyed the American warship 
Maine as she lay at anchor in the harbour of Havana has 
brought the United States within measurable distance of 
war with Spain. The Mazne was despatched to Havana 
nominally on a friendly visit of courtesy—in reality, as the 
New York papers were prompt to declare, as a brandishing 
of the mailed fist of Uncle Sam in the face of the butchers 
of Cuba. She had not been many days in Cuban waters 
before she blew up. The explosion sent the ship to the 
bottom, and practically annihilated her crew. Of a com- 
plement of 370, only 100 survived, and of these more 
than one half were injured. The catastrophe was at 
once attributed by the sensationalist newspapers of New 
York to Spanishtreachery. They took up the cry that the: 
Maine had been sunk by a torpedo, and each one outdid 
the other in the violence with which it excited the public 
mind. Even if the J/azme had been blown up from the 
outside, that was no reason why a nation of seventy 
millions should plunge into war with Spain. Even if the 
crime were proved to have beén committed by a Spaniard 
as the ship lay in Spanish waters, that.was no casus 
belli against Spain, unless the act of the criminal was 
sanctioned and upheld by the Spanish Government. 
But these obvious considerations were ignored or for- 
gotten in the whirlwind of passion. Fortunately, 
President McKinley and his Cabinet kept their heads. 
But the danger has not yet passed. There is no reason 
to believe that the M/aine was blown up by any agency 
except the explosives in her own magazines. But if it 
were to be proved that it was blown up from the outside, 
no one who has watched the temper of New York and of 
Madrid can doubt that war would be more than probable. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ? 

The moral of both these disputes is that the nations 
can no longer afford to drift along without establishing 
some court or recognising some person as arbitrator 
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to whom all questions should. be submitted before they 
were allowed-to draw the sword, ‘They might fight after- 
wards if they pleased if they did’ not like his award, and 
cared to face the odium of going to war against} the 
decision of an impartial umpire. But what a gain it 
would be ‘if it. were recognised as part of the universal 
usage of civilised nations that an appeal to some 
such tribunal must be ‘made before war could be lawfully 
waged on land or sea, Even if it did nothing else, 
it would afford a chance for the question of peace or 
war to be decided by the. sober second thoughts of the 
nation at large instead of allowing the die to be cast by 
an. excited populace in the first moment of passion. 
WHY NOT THE TSAR? 

Take, for instance, the probable case of a collision 
between outposts in the Niger region. News comes, let 
us say, that the French commandant at Busa has had 
his garrison dispersed and the tricolour hauled down and 
flung into the Niger, or, if you like it better, that the 
British force has been driven out of Fort Goldie and the 
union jack converted into breech clouts for the camp 
followers of the Senegalese. Instantly Paris and London 
begin, through the press, to breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter, and it will be extraordinary good luck if war 
does not break out there and then. Even if Lord 
Salisbury and M. Hanotaux should succeed for the time 
in holding in the dogs of war, the question would still be 
unsettled, and would need settling worse than ever. 
Under such circumstances neither side would give way, 
the point of honour would be raised, and there would 
be a dangerous deadlock—a Gordian knot which only 
the sword could unloose. To avoid this, why not propose 
to France to allow her dear friend and ally the Tsar to 
adjudicate upon the irreducible minimum left in dispute 
after the negotiators have done their best to come to an 
agreement and have failed? If it were known that, no 
matter what collision took place in the hinterland, we 
should appeal in the first instance, not to the arbitrament 
of the sword, but to the judgment of the Tsar, we might 
contemplate the future with much more equanimity than 
it is possible at present. The judgment of any honest 
man is preferable to the brutal haphazard of an{appeal 
to arms. 

OR ANY HONEST MAN? 

Such a decision should be proclaimed ‘in advance. If 
it is held back till after the collision has occurred, the 
reference would be scouted as savouring of cowardice. If 
any other arbitrator would be preferred by France, we 
need not insist upon the Tsar. What I do insist upon 
is that we must have some one, neither a Frenchman nor 
an Englishman, to fwhom what seems the inevitable 
quarrel should be referred by mutual consent. The 
Tsar, despite his French alliance, would probably be the 
best substitute for a Lord Chief Justice of Christendom 
that we could find. France could hardly refuse to refer 
her claims to such a very dear friend without admitting 
that her case would not bear looking into. Whatever 
the issue might be, war would at least be postponed, and, 
if it had to come after all, it would come after we had the 
Tsar’s decision to guide us to a just judgment as to the 
rights and the wrongs of the controversy. In the case of 
the difficulty between Spain and the United States, they 
might choose another arbitrator. The President of the 
Swiss Federation or the King of Sweden, or any sane 
person in a responsible position, would suffice to secure a 
sober hearing of the case on the strength of which so 
many editors are clamouring for war. The remedy 
would be still more efficacious if all newspaper comment 
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were treated, as,contemptof court while the matter jp 
dispute was referred to the arbitrator. General Schwein. 
itz’s prescription, “ To avoid wars, hang the editors !” often 
occurred to the mind when reading the three most widely 
circulated papers of New York. But without stringing 
up Mr. Hearst, Mr. Pulitzer, and Mr. Gordon Bennett to 
the lamp-posts in Broadway, a good deal might be done 
to remind journalists of the responsibility of hounding 
nations into war. 
THE SITUATION IN WEST AFRICA. 

The situation in West Africa lies in a nutshell. Since 
last April we have been in a state of suspended war with 
France, owing to the fact that the French have occupied 
and are now occupying territory which until their invasion 
was recognised by the French themselves as belonging to 
the British sphere. The situation is as if a French 
regiment had occupied the Isle of Wight, and was allowed 
to remain there under protest, until we were’ ready either 
to induce France to recall the regiment or to make the 
force prisoners of war. There are many questions, but 
there is only one question. That is the question of the 
right of the Powers which possess the West African Coast 
to enjoy the right to their hinterlands. This question 
would possess little importance if the French and 
Germans would agree with us to adopt a uniform 
Customs tariff, and would allow the same freedom 
of trade to all comers within their respective terri- 
tories. Unfortunately, the French, unlike the British, 
when they occupy territory, do so for the purpose of 
securing for France a monopoly of the native markets. 
Hence, if we are not to sée the British coast settlements 
ruined, we have to maintain their right to their. back 
gardens. Both Sierra Leone and the Gambia have 
suffered from the way in which their hinterlands have 
been seized by the French, and the memory of their evil 
fate has made us very careful to assert and reserve all our 
rights to the hinterland of the Gold Coast and of Lagos. 

THE RIVAL GARRISONS IN BUSA. 

The accompanying map will explain better than pages 
of letterpress the exact position of affairs. The French, 
it will be seen, after recognising that the Say-Barua line 
marked the limit of their advance from the Upper Niger 
towards the sea, have endeavoured to render that agree- 
ment null and void by swarming across the Lagos hinter- 
land so as to establish themselves on the Lower Niger 
below Say. They first tried this on when Lord Rosebery 
was inoffice. In deferenceto his prompt representations 
the French Government recalled their troops from Busa, 
recognising what, indeed, even the maps published by the 
Temps admitted then, that the whole of the territory 
known. as the Nikki-Say-Busa triangle was outside the 
French sphere. When Sir George Goldie, at the head 
of the forces of the Niger Company, went to Busa at the 
beginning of 1897 there was no. question as to British 


sovereignty over Busa, both capital and state. But 


when he proposed to establish a garrison in Busa 
town, the headman_ objected. The presence of 
soldiers, he said, always made trouble with women. 
To avoid these women palavers, he hoped the garrison 
would not be stationed in the town. Sir George Goldie 
agreed, and planted the British garrison at Fort Goldie, 
several miles to the south of Busa town, and established 
another at Liaba, thirty miles to the north, both command- 
ing the chief trade routes in Busa State. No sooner had 
Sir George Goldie returned to this country than the French 
marched back into Busa, from which they had been 
recalled in deference to Lord. Rosebery’s representations, 
and there they are until this day. 
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“TREATY RIGHTS AND EFFECTIVE OCCUPATION.” 


The two Governments exchanged notes and began 
negotiations, but so far these negotiations have led to no 
result. Meanwhile, in order to support the French case, 
other contingents of Senegalese troops under French 
command were pushed forward into the Lagos and Gold 
Coast hinterlands. Ignoring the British treaties con- 
cluded with the native headmen the French concluded 
fresh treaties ceding them sovereign rights, and then they 
reinforced their “treaty rights” by the appearance at least 
of “effective occupation.” All over the Lagos and Gold 
Coast hinterlands there are sprinkled tricolour flags and 
Senegalese garrisons under the command of French 
officers chafing against ‘the command laid upon them 
by M. Hanotaux, that they are not to attack the few 
British garrisons which defend the treaty rights of Great 
Britain in the territory of our hinterland. No British 

ost has been established in the hinterland of either 
French or German colonies. All the trouble has arisen 
from the intrusion of the French into territory below the 
Say-Barua line, and especially into the Busa territory on 
the west bank of the Niger. 


~ 
THE DRIFT TOWARDS WAR. 


Mr. Chamberlain has been preparing for extremities 
by organising a West African brigade of Haussas, Yoru- 
bas and other natives, by preparing to take over the 
authority of the Niger Company, and by securing a 

rliamentary vote for the forces necessary to prevent 
French incursions into our terysitory in the future. In 
two months’ time we shall be strong enough to begin 
operations. In six months’ time, if things were left to take 
their course, there would not be a single Senegalese or 
French soldier below Say on the Niger. But this of 
course would mean war, and a war with France is fought 
out, not on the Niger, but on the high seas and in the 
Channel. It is that possibility which is confronting Lord 
Salisbury to-day, and that is the peril which we have got 
to face and to conquer. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SUGGESTION. 


The foregoing paragraphs had been sent to the printer 
before I came upon the unexpected announcement that 
Count Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State had 
intimated the readiness of the Pope to mediate between 
the United States and Spain. This news from Rome was 
accompanied by the still more startling statement that 
Prince Bismarck had expressed a strong opinion in favour 
of referring the Spanish-American dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of the Pope. The veteran ex-Chancellor, however, 
is said to have expressed a fear that the United States 
Government might be too much swayed by Protestant 
prejudices to accept the arbitration of the Roman Pontiff. 
The A. P, A. would no doubt rend the skies with shrieks 
of horror and indignation if President McKinley were to 
allow Leo XIII. to help the Republic out of an impasse 
from which it seems difficult to see any escape save by war. 
But outside the A. P. A. religious prejudice counts for 
little in the States, and President McKinley, though a 
Methodist, would probably have as little scruple about 
accepting the Pope’s friendly offices as Prince Bismarck, 
who is a Lutheran, had in approving of a Papal arbitra- 
tion in the dispute between Germany and Spain. The 
objection to the Pope’s intervention arose not from the 
Protestant Americans but from Catholic Spain. This 
objection was stated by Sefior Sagasta with a vigour 
which leaves nothing to be desired by those who admire 
plain speech. 
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SENOR SAGASTA’S REPLY. 

Prince Bismarck’s suggestion was that the Cuban 
question should be referred to the Pope. Sefior Sagasta 
replied :— 

Arbitration! On what ground? Only supreme ignorance 
of the question could inspire an idea so foreign to the reality of 
the matter at issue. Arbitration is impossible because no basis 
can be found for it. To submit to arbitration the indisputable 
rights of our sovereignty and admit foreign intrusion into the 
internal affairs of Spain! This can never be proposed nor 
listened to. No Spanish Government could dream of such an 
idea. The Government rejects, and will continue to reject with 
the energy born of reason and right, every act, however small, 
tending to cast the slightest shade on the indisputable sovereignty 
of the nation or diminish our liberty of action in any territory 
whére floats the Spanish flag. To speak of arbitration is a 
waste of words. We would neither accept it, nor would any 
one dare to propose such an absurdity. 

There we have the ”on possumus of the old school with 
which we are so familiar. It is very heroic, no doubt, 
but it is not business. For instance, the Cuban question 
is one in which the American Government has unquestion- 
able grounds for declaring war against Spain. The way 
in which the Spaniards have misgoverned the island has 
caused the United States so much injury that the 
American Government would be fully justified in inter- 
vening by force of arms to bring the long agony of Cuba 
to an end. Why, then, if the Spaniards cannot prevent 
the major intervention of actual war, should they blaze up 
so fiercely at the suggestion of the minor intervention of 
arbitration? They could reserve their right to reject the 
award of the arbitrator on any detail which, in their 
opinion, impaired their sovereignty, but there could be no 
loss of honour by permitting the friendly mediation of a 
third party whose only interest is to avert a bloody 
war. 

SAGASTA’S OBJECTIONS EXAMINED. 


But it may be worth while to reply serzatim to Sefior 
Sagasta’s questions. (1) “ Arbitration, on what ground ?” 
On the ground that if there be no arbitration there will 
probably be war. (2) “ Arbitration is impossible, because 
no basis can be found for it.” On the contrary, there is 
always a basis for such arbitration in the sincere desire of 
an intelligent third party to discover some modus vivendi 
mutually acceptable to both which might avert war. 
(3) “To submit to arbitration the indisputable rights of our 
sovereignty and admit foreign intrusion into the internal 
affairs of Spain. This can never be proposed nor listened 
to.” But it is proposed, and it will have to be listened to. 
If their rights are so indisputable the arbitrator will have 
no difficulty in finding them, and if, par impossibile, the 
arbitrator were to dispute the indisputable, his award 
could be rejected. (4) “The Government rejects every 
act tending to cast the slightest shade on our indisputable 
sovereignty or diminish’our liberty of action.” But what is 
the sense of taking up such an attitude if the only result 
would be to precipitate a war in which that sovereignty 
would certainly disappear and all liberty of action would 
cease? Of course the appeal to arbitration is based upon 
the assumption that if nothing is done war will ensue. If 
the United States did not mean to fight as a last resource 
it would have no /ocus stand? before a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. Otherwise, any idle bystander might challenge 
any State to go to arbitration about any question of 
internal government. Such an appeal would be dismissed 
as an impertinence. It is none of his business. But if a 
great Power is determined to go to war if it can in no 
other way obtain redress for its grievances, that Power 
does by that resolve, however unjust and wicked it may 
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be, acquire a /ocus standi which would justify its appeal 
to an arbitrator. 


INTERNATIONAL LYNCH LAW. 

It must, however, be admitted that the difficulty of 
invoking arbitration is at its maximum in cases where the 
settlement of the dispute involves either a loss of territory 
or a curtailment of sovereignty. Hence I should not 
have thought of proposing to go so far as Prince 
Bismarck. I would be content if we could secure the 
reference of such open questions as the delimitation of 
the boundaries of Nigritia or the adjudication of the 
responsibility for the blowing up of the Maine to an 
arbitral tribunal. The first thing to do is to gain time, 
the second is to afford both parties an opportunity of 
fully stating their case, and the third is to allow a neutral 
and impartial bystander an opportunity, after hearing both 
sides, to devise some method of averting the hideous 
catastrophe of war. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Maine. Why should the opinion of a disinterested third 
party not be taken before any final decision is taken 
that the blowing up of that vessel affords a justifiable 
casus belli against Spain? Who would not welcome 
the existence of some arbitrator before whom, before 
the sword could be drawn, the advocates for war 
would be required to prove step by step all the 
counts in their indictment? The sentiment of justice has 
compelled mankind to insist that even the most atrocious 
murderer shall not be hanged until his guilt has been 
brought home to him by sworn evidence in open court, 
jn such fashion as to convince an impartial judge and 
jury that he deserves his doom. The law stipulates that 
the accused should have full liberty of being heard in his 
own defence, that the venue may be changed, if need be, 
that ample time shall be allowed for deliberation, and it 
jealously protects the tribunal from all extraneous pressure 
whether of violence or of influence. But when it is not 
an individual but a nation which stands at the bar all 
these precautions are dispensed with. The accuser 
usurps the functions of both judge and jury, and insists 
in the sacred name of patriotism on being allowed to pro- 
nounce verdict and carry out the sentence in the very 
whirlwind of passionate excitement. It is against this 
Lynch Law among the nations that civilisation should 
wage unsparing war. 

A PRECEDENT FROM ANCIENT ROME, 

Why should this be derided as a thing hopelessly 
unattainable at the close of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era? When it is proposed that we should 
always arbitrate before we fight, we are asking for nothing 
extravagant or Utopian. It would be not merely extrava- 
gant but preposterous to propose that we should be 
ready to arbitrate on everything, binding ourselves 
beforehand to accept the award of the arbitrator, 
whatever it might be; but no such proposition has 
emanated from any responsible body in any country. 
All that we ask is that, before we go to war, the nations 
should submit the casus de//é to a representative tribunal, 
whose verdict should be obtained before a single shot is 
fired. This is but a latter day resurrection, with improve- 
ments, of one of the oldest institutions in the world. 
Before war was declared in ancient Rome, alike under the 
monarchy and in the republic, the cause of war was sub- 
mitted to a solemn court which, although far short of a 
board of arbitration representing both parties, neverthe- 
less was distinctly in advance of any peace-keeping 
appliance now existing in the world. A special college, 
or court; or board, of high officials existed, dating from 
legendary times, to whom every dispute was submitted, 
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and until they had given their decision, and a stipulated 
time had elapsed, no war could be begun. Plutarch, in his 
Lives of “ Numa” and of “ Camillus,” thus describes this 
ancient institution by which the old Romans endeavoured 
to guard against hasty and unjust war:— 

Numa instituted several other sacred orders ; two of which I 
shall mention, the Salii and Feciales, which afford particular 
proofs of his piety. The Feciales, who were like the Tenophy: 
takes, or guardians of the peace, among the Greeks, had, | 
believe, a name expressive of their office ; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their differences 
by reason, and not suffer them to go to war until all hopes of 
justice were lost. The Greeks call such a peace Irene, as puts 
an end to strife, not by mutual violence, but ina rational way. 
In like manner the Feciales, or heralds, were often despatched 
to such nations as had injured the Romans, to persuade them ta 
entertain more equitable sentiments ; if they rejected their appli- 
cation, they called the gods to witness with imprecations against 
themselves and their country, if their cause was not just ; and so 
they declared war. But if the Feciales refused their sanction, it 
was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor even for the king him- 
self, to begin hostilities. War was to commence with their appro- 
bation, as the proper judges whether it was just, and then the 
supreme magistrate was to deliberate concerning the proper 
means of carrying it on. The great misfortunes which befel the 
city from the Gauls are said to have proceeded from the 
violation of these sacred rites. These Feciales were appointed 
by Numa, the mildest and justest of kings, conservators of 
peace, as well as judges to give sanction to the just causes of war. 

AND FROM CLASSIC GREECE. 

What we are seeking to do to-day is little more than to 
re-establish the Feciales on a wider footing, so as to 
include representatives of the other side ; but the Romans 
were not the only ancients who recognised this principle. 
“So well was this practice settled in Greece that when 
Sparta and Argos made a treaty of alliance they sought 
to avoid the possibilities of armed collision in the future 
by providing, ‘In case a difference arises between the two 
contracting nations, the parties shall have recourse to the 
arbitration of a neutral city, according to the custom of 
their ancestors. Such language would be worthy a place 
upon the statute-books of the most civilised nation of our 
day. So well satisfied was the moral sense of the ancients 
that war should be avoided and peace promoted that 
Thucydides declared it to be a crime to treat as an enemy 
one who is willing to arbitrate.” 

Arbitration is not put forward as a substitute for war. 
We only claim that, before we appeal to the last dread 
tribunal, the resources of civilisation shall be exhausted 
by referring the question in dispute to the arbitrament of a 
Court of Peace. 

WHY NOT ALWAYS ARBITRATE? 

The proposal is that before fighting, before even talking 
of fighting, the nations must always arbitrate. If we 
must fight at the end, let us at least arbitrate at the 
beginning. The time has surely come when we can 
declare that war is so terrible a thing, we shall never 
resort to it, never even talk of resorting to it, until the 
casus belli, whatever it may be, has been duly submitted 
and solemnly adjudicated upon by an impartial arbitra- 
tion court, which shall hear both sides fully and place on 
record its deliberate award. 

This is not to propose that we should cast away the 
sword ; it is only to insist that we shall not unsheathe it 
until, before some tribunal more judicial and less diabolical 
than that of War, we have done our utmost to prove our 
quarrel just. “ Always arbitrate defore you fight.” We 
can always fight afterwards if the award is idiotic, or the 
arbitrators cannot agree, or if we choose to make our own 
will our sole law ; but in that case we must stand thc 
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prunt of the odium justly attaching, in the eyes of the 
world, to the Power that goes to war in a cause upon the 
justice of which a tribunal of its own choosing has 
pronounced an adverse verdict. 

WHY THERE MUST BE NO EXCEPTION. 

This rule must be universal. All disputes which might 
lead to war must first go to arbitration, just as all claims 
between citizens, no matter how preposterous they may 
be, must always be heard in Court, and not decided by 
assault and battery. Any man can demand at any time 
a legal inquiry into my right to own even the shirt on my 
pack ; for it is the very foundation of civil law that every 
citizen has a right to compel any other to prove his title 
to anything he possesses which the other chooses to claim. 
Only by that means was the right of private war abolished. 
Only by an equally absolute recognition of the right of 
nations to have all their claims, no matter how preposterous 
they may be, heard before arbitrators will public war be 
abolished. We are not bound in advance to accept 
blindfold any award. Only if we reject it we must take 
the consequences. And as in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred there would be no motive for rejecting it, the 
immediate result would be that, if everything was 
arbitrated about, our present risk of war would be 
reduced by ninety-nine per cent. 

Without this clear and explicit reservatioa of the right 
to appeal from the award of the arbitrator to the sword, 
in cases where such a course seemed demanded by the 
national honour and the national safety, no nation will 
ever refer to arbitration any question vital to its honour 
and its existence. Yet these are precisely those questions 
which it is most important to get before an impartial 
tribunal. 

REVIVE THE FECIALES ! 

Why should not each nation have as part of its regular 
administrative and political apparatus a recognised Peace- 
maker? These high officials, call them Peace-maker or 
Lord High Arbitrator, should be appointed by each 
incoming administration, should hold office during good 
behaviour, and should be charged by the nation which 
appointed them to act together, and to see to it that the 
peace of the world suffered no harm. To them would be 
referred all differences insoluble by diplomatic means, 
and it would be for them to say how they should be 
dealt with, They might decide them off-hand, they 
might refer them to an umpire, or they might desire that 
they should be adjudicated upon by a special tribunal 
constituted ad hoc. These would be matters of detail. 

THE PRACTICAL CONCLUSION. 

We may not be able to revive the Feciales before the 
emergency may be upon us, either in West Africa or in 
Cuba. But public opinion—which means, among other 
things, your opinion, you who are reading these lines— 
might help to avert a great danger if, alike in Madrid and 
Paris, in Washington and in London, it were to insist 
that, whether or not we fight after the question in dispute 
has been submitted to arbitration, no war shall be 
permitted until an arbitrator has had full opportunity of 
examining the-whole case and drawing up his award. 
And if any one objects that it will be impossible for the 
disputants to agree in advance as to the basis upon 
which the arbitrator shall draw up his judgment, the 
answer is that the question of the basis in that case 
would be the very question upon which the arbitrator 
would decide. If he adopted a basis which we could not 
accept, the fact that he had so blundered would be the 
first ground upon which we should justify our refusal to 
accept his award, if when it was declared we found it to 
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be so objectionable as to be worse than war. But even 
in that case the protest and the appeal to the u/tima 
ratio regum would not take place until the arbitrator 
had delivered judgment. The issue would then be clear 
and well defined, and we should at least be delivered 
from the danger of drifting or plunging blindfold into 
war. ° 


THE BRITISH AND FRENCH TREATIES TABULATED. 


(See Map on page 274.) 
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IN the Pall Mall Magazine for March, the Duchess of 
Cleveland describes Battle Abbey, Mr. Baillie Grohman 
writes on “ Stag Hunting in the Old Days,” Mr. Arthur 
Dimock tells “The Story of Major André,” and Mrs. 
Armytage the story of the Duchess of Gordon and the 
raising of the Gordon Highlanders. “A Son of the 
Marsh’s ” story of “ Whortleberry Land ” is hardly up to 
his usual mark. Sir Walter Besant contributes the third 
of his papers on South London. 

JULIAN RALPH contributes to Harfer’s Magazine an 
account of his experiences during his recent visit to the 
seat of war in Eastern Europe. It is entitled “In the 
Wake of a War,” and is illustrated by three different 
artists. Mr. Joel Benton, in his paper of “‘ Reminiscences 
of Eminent Lecturers,” gossips freely concerning Horace 
Greeley, Wendell Phillips, E. H. Chaplin, Josh Billings, 
J. B. Gough, and Mr. Barnum. The paper contains 
portraits of all these lecturers with the exception of 
Barnum. Dr. Williams describes “The Century’s 
Progress in Anatomy and Physiology.” The paper on 
Austria, by Mark Twain, I have noticed elsewhere. 














JHE CATHOLIC GHURCH AND ANTI-SEMITISM. 


oe 


DR. MAX NORDAU AND HIS INTERVIEWERS. 


e the February number of the REVIEW OF, REVIEWS 
I published an interview obtained from Dr. Max 
Nordau by Mr. Robert Sherard on the subject of the 
anti-Semitic agitation in France. In the course of that 
interview Dr. Nordau was reported to have said :— 


“It remained for the Catholic Church at the end of the 
nineteenth century to direct the reaction against us, to incite the 
mob to’rid the face of the earth of our accursed race by violence 
and slaughter.” 

‘*Do you seriously charge the Catholic Church with being at 
the bottom of this anti-Semitic agitation ?” 

‘* Most seriously. . . . I can come to no other conclusion in 
face of the evidence than that all this outburst was prompted and 
is being fomented by Rome... . . I do not believe that the Pope 
in person has had anything to do with it. But that the Church 
is the guilty factor is shown by the two recent articles which 
have appeared in the official organ of the Vatican, Z’ Osservatore 
Romano. The first of these articles, which may be said to have 
given the signal of the outburst of anti-Semitic fury in France, 
was published about a fortnight ago.” 

DR. NORDAU’S DISCLAIMER. 

On the publication of this interview Dr. Max Nordau 
sent me the following letter :— 

Sir,—I am sorry to be obliged to disavow that part of the 
interview published'in your last issue where I am made to say 
that ‘* the Catholic Church ” is inciting ‘‘ the mob to rid the face 
of the earth of our accursed race by violence and slaughter.” I 
néver thought of accusing the Catholic Church of such a 
monstrous crime as the ordering or preparing of the wholesale 
slaughter of the French Jews. Iam not likely to commit the 
unpardonable blunder of confounding the overawing, cathedral- 

like structure of the Universal Church with some of the mortals 
who for the time being dwell in it, What I really pointed out 
to M.. Sherard was that the wire-pullers of the present anti- 
Semitic movement in France, as in other Catholic countries all 
the world over, are Catholic fanatics. Thus much I said, but 
not one word more.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 
MAx NorDAuv. 
MR. SHERARD’S AFFIRMATION. 

Before publishing this disclaimer I communicated its 
contents to Mr. Sherard, who replied as follows :— 

20, Rue St. Vincent de Paul, Paris. 
February 2oth. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—If Dr. Nordau is frightened at the howl of 
indignation which his extraordinarily reckless assertions have 
provoked, he must find some other way out of his difficulty than 
the one indicated in his letter to you. I maintain and am 
p-epared to affirm on oath the absolute accuracy of the interview 
in every detail, and I accept no responsibility whatever for 
statements which I consider even more ridiculous than they are 
detestable. 

Having my experience with Dr. Ibsen, in my mind, I 
took care to have a witness with me on the two successive 
occasions on which I interviewed Dr. Nordau. This was Mr. 
Frank White, of 80, Fleet Street. He will tell you that he was 
as caietan as I was at Dr. Nordan’s charge against the Catholic 
Church, that I asked Dr. Nordau the question, ‘‘ Do you really 
charge the Catholic Church yet” more than six times, and that 
he, Mr. White, also repeated. and repeated the question, and 
that Nordau’s answer was as quoted. Mr, White can also tell 
you that we consulted together as):to the advisability of quoting 
such absurd and wicked calumnies, and decided that, in view of 
Nordaw’s standing, the interest of the stateraent made it our 
duty to our editors todo so, repudiating as to ourselves any 
tittle of responsibility. 


Mr. White cabled Nordau’s charge to New York, and it § 


appeared there towards the end of January. Since then—that js 


to say, a few days after my interview—another journalist inter. f 


viewed Dr. Nordau, who repeated these statements. His name 
can be supplied if necessary. 

I have no objection whatever to your publishing Dr. Nordau’s 
letter, provided you publish this letter of mine also, as well as 
the statement which, no doubt, Mr. White will make if applied 
to. Iam, dear Mr. Stead, yours very truly, 

ROBERT SHERARD. 


MR. SHERARD’S WITNESS. 


I applied to Mr. Frank White, of the New Vor} 
Fournal. He replied as follows :— 

I cannot better answer your note of yesterday with regard to 
Nordau’s expressions concerning the Catholic Church than by 
enclosing my interview with him, from notes taken at the same 
time that Mr. Sherard obtained his interview. 

The interview appeared in the Mew York Fournal of 
January 30th. In it Mr. White says Dr. Max Nordau 
said to him :— 

‘I solemnly charge the Catholic Church with the guilt of 
inciting to wholesale murder. , . I reiterate that the persecution 
of Dreyfus is the beginning of a deliberate effort on the part of 
the Catholic Church to bring about a massacre of Jews in 
France. For centuries the Catholic Church has stood for the 
kingship and supremacy of the privileged classes. She now 
realises that the hour of democracy has arrived, and she is 
taking steps to range herself with the people. The first step 
was the Pope’s encyclical five years ago. The second is the 
present agitation against the Jews as representing the capitalists 
of Europe.” 

DR. NORDAU’S LAST WORD. 


On informing Dr. Nordau of the nature of Mr. Sherard’s 
reply, and asking whether he still desired the publi- 
cation of this disclaimer, Dr. Nordau replied by saying, 
“ All that I ask you to do is to add to my rectification 
this ” :— 

P.S.—You have had the kindness to inform me that you have 
communicated my rectification to Mr. Sherard and Mr. White, 
that they protest against my denial, and that they demand you 
should append their protestation to my letter. By all means! 
In repeating, their misrepresentation against my firm and absolute 
declaration, they aggravate it. I leave it to the English public 
to choose between the affirmation of the above-named two 
gentlemen who came to me in their own interest, and the 
denial of the man who had no interest whatever to be inter- 
viewed, who had no reason whatever to change his opinion from 
one day to the other, and who ought to know best what he has 
or has not said. 





In Good Words for March there is an interesting article 
by Mr. V. L. Whitechurch concerning the methods of 
fog-signalling employed on our railways. From the 
statistics Mr. Whitechurch gives, one would think that 
fogs were as common in the country districts of England 
as they are in London in November. The London and 
North-Western Railway alone consumes an average of a 
million detonators a year, nearly all of which have to be 
paced by hand. Edith Sellers gives an account of the 
ives of the Galician peasants,.whom she describes as 
“the most miserable peasantry in Europe.” There is a 
delightful sketch by Mr. Alexander Smith of school life in 
the Scotch island of Arran. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


BY EMILE ZOLA. 


Its past so full of grandeur had prepared it for the part of Initiator, Civiliser, and 
Only yesterday it had cast the cry of Liberty among the nations, and to-morrow it would bring them 
the Religion of Science, the new faith awaited by the Democracies. And Paris was also gaiety, kindness, and 
gentleness, passion for knowledge and generosity without limit.—A/. Betheroy in the last Chapter of M. Zola’s ** Paris.” 


“PARIS.” * 


Paris was the world’s brain. 
Liberator. 


[The motto prefixed to this article is a fair example of the dithyrambic praises showered by M. Zola upon the 


city of his birth. 1 of 
Paris has just flung its eloquent eulogist into prison. 


Yesterday, and she may be still more usefully employed To-morrow. 


It is a grim illustration of the irony of history that the book should appear at the moment when 
Paris may, as he says, have been creditably employed 


But To-day she seems to be painfully anxious to 


falsify everything M. Zola has claimed on her behalf, and to emphasise her contempt for all his panegyrics by depriving 


him of his liberty after a trial which was a travesty of justice, in obedience to the dictates of the Army. 


It is a 


melancholy spectacle, which, however, is not without its lessons. ] 


INTRODUCTORY. 


F ever there was a volume which deserved to be 
entitled “ The Book of the Month, by the Hero of 
the Hour,” this is the book. For in Europe there 

has been no such sensation as has been occasioned by 
the trial of M. Zola, and Paris has once again riveted 
the attention of the Continent. And now, on the top of 
it all, comes a book upon Paris by Zola himself. What 
combination could be more attractive! Even without the 
adventitious and passing enhancement of interest due to 
the famous trial, the book itself is one well worthy of the 
careful perusal of all who think. For here we have a 
icture of Paris as it is painted by an artist who sketches 

om life—Paris drawn by the most famous of all 
Parisians, the most widely read of all contemporary 
novelists, who has devoted all his energies and all his 
talents to the task of displaying before the eyes of the 
world Paris as she is. 


“ LOURDES ”—“ ROME ”—“ PARIS.” 


“ Paris ” is the last of the three books in which M. Zola 
sought to proclaim the decay of the Christian religion 
and the advent of the religion of Work and Justice. 
“Lourdes” was the first, ““ Rome” the second, “ Paris” 
the third. We have now the Gospel of Emile Zola in 
three volumes. We hail it with the welcome which we 
are bound to extend to any one who has a Gospel, even 
though it be, as Carlyle once said, “a Gospel clad in 
Hell Fire.” We may not be satisfied with it; it may, 
like many other gospels, disappoint our hopes ; but it is 
at least something to have a faith which to its apostle 
seems to be a message of good news to the suffering 


' toilers of the world. 


DYNAMITE AS JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


M. Zola’s Gospel, if not exactly girt about with Hell 
fire, is heralded by dynamite, or worse. ‘The whole story 
revolves round the explosion of an Anarchist bomb, 
infinitely more powerful than dynamite, at the door of a 
millionaire banker. The hero, Guillaume Froment, 
brother of the priest Pierre, who was the hero of the 
novel “Rome,” is a savant who has discovered “ vril.” 
That is to say, he has discovered a method of manufac- 
turing an explosive so much more powerful than mere 
dynamite that if it were placed in the hands of the French 
Government it would enable France to dominate the 





* “Paris.” By M. Emile Zola, translated by E. A. Vizetelly.. Landon: 
Chatto and Windus. Price, 6s. Oe ss 


YWLIM 


world. And to Guillaume France meant Paris. M. Zola 
says of him :— _ 

He believed in the initiatory mission of France, and particu- 
larly in that of Paris, which, even as it is to-day, was destined to 
be the world’s brain to-morrow, whence all science and justice 
would proceed. The great idea of liberty and equality had 
already soared from it at the prodigious blast of the Revolution ; 
and from its genius and valour the final emancipation of man 
would also take its flight. Thus it was necessary that Paris 
should be victorious in the struggle in order that the world 
might be saved. 

PARIS AS THE MESSIAH. 

The other nations may be pardoned if they look some- 
what askance at such a formula of salvation. Guillaume 
himself had his doubts : “ although he really believed that 
great city of Paris to be the world’s brain, entrusted with 
the task of preparing the future, he could not disguise 
from himself that with all its folly and shame and 
injustice, it still presented a shocking spectacle. Was it 
really ripe enough for the work of human salvation which 
he thought of entrusting to it?” 

No doubt it was in Paris, if anywhere, that we should 
“find truth and justice, the hand endowed with logic and 
health that ought to be armed with the thunder-bolt ? 
Would Paris the. conqueror, Paris the master of the 
nations, prove the justiciar, the saviour that men await ! 
Ah! the anguish of believing oneself to be the master 
of the world’s destinies, and to have to choose and 
decide.” 

The reader of “ Paris” will not wonder at Guillaume’s 
hesitation, which indeed terminated im the decision that 
France, even when led by Paris, was not yet ripe for 
carrying the world by the new explosive. Such a city is 
a strange Nazareth for the advent of the new Messiah. 
The world is not in a very satisfactory condition to-day, 
but at least we are spared the supreme degradation of 
being conquered or mastered or saved by such a cesspool 
of corruption as the Paris of our day. Politicians on 
the eve of a Ministerial crisis remind him of hounds 
eager for carrion... “the eyes of the band glittered, 
like those of a pack of hounds when the moment draws 
near for the offal of the quarry to be distributed.” . 

PARIMAMENTARY ROTTENNESS. — 

Politics in the Third Republic is a mere hunt for the 
spoils of office. Paris, indeed, could give points to New 
York :— Se 

Parliamentary rottenness had slowly increased till it had 
begun to attack society itself. What an unbridling of egotistical 
appetite one beheld, what an absorbing passion to strangle one’s 
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neighbour and triumph oneself alone! Among the various 
groups one,found but an incessant battle for power and the 
satisiaction that it gives. ‘‘ Left,” ‘* Right,” ‘* Catholics,” 
‘* Republicans,” ‘‘ Socialists,” the names given to the parties of 
twenty different shades, were simply labels classifying forms of 
the one burning thirst to rule and dominate... All questions 
could be reduced to a single one, that of knowing whether this 
man, that man, or that other man should hold France. in his 
grasp, to enjoy it and distribute its favours among his creatures. 


INSTEAD OF THE MILLENNIUM, THE DREYFUS CASE! 


When Victor Hugo wrote pathetically over France as 
“the Christ of the Nations,” Thomas Carlyle in his 
saturnine way remarked that “the Cartouche of the 
Nations” might perhaps be a more accurate description. 
M. Zola himself last month must have felt the supreme 
irony of the conception of Paris as the Justiciar, the 
Saviour that men await. By their fruits do we know 
them. And the Dreyfus episode is not exactly conclusive 
testimony as to the readiness of Paris to undertake the 
mission of the Messiah. 


I—THE TOPICS OF THE BOOK. 


“Paris” is a topical romance dealing with contemporary 
politics almost as closely as I dealt with our own political 
questions in “The History of the Mystery,” and at an 
earlier date in “ Blastus, the King’s Chamberlain.” The 
main purpose of the book, of course, is to complete the 
trilogy, and to round off his exposition of the futility 
of revived Catholicism by an exposition of thé Gospel of 
Labour, of which he is so fervent an exponent. But 
while this is the main purpose and motive of the book, 
M. Zola has employed as a background or setting for his 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





ethical and controversial teaching a picture of conten- 
porary Paris which is extraordinarily vivid, and bears 
evidence on every page of the painstaking observation of 
the journalist novelist. 


A TOPICAL ROMANCE: (I) PANAMA, 


Without allowing himself to be confined too closely by 
chronology, M. Zola has crowded his canvas with 4 
bustling picture of political, social, and financial Paris at 
the time of the great Panama scandal. Instead of the 
Panama Canal, we have the African Railway Concession, 
but it is obvious that one has suggested the other. The 
whole seething ferment of suspicion, fear, and indignation 
which distracted Paris over the threatened disclosures of 
Arton reappear in the book in connection with the African 
Railway Concession. Arton is named Hunter, and the 
publication of the names of the incriminated deputies is 
undertaken by Sanier, the editor of the Voir du Peupile, 
This enables M. Zola to take us to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and display the seamy side of the French 
Republic. We have the picture of the overthrow of a 
Ministry and the prolonged crisis or éwterregnum caused 
by the forming of the new administration. It is very 
much like Frith’s “ Railway Station” or “ Derby Day,’ 
with the multiplicity of figures, the familiarity of the 
surroundings, and the consciousness that the artist has 
always been copying from life. 

(2) ANARCHISM. 

If the Panama scandal supplies one great element in 
“ Paris,” the other is furnished by the Anarchists, whose 
bombs have evidently made no small impression upon 
the mind of the author. In the very first chapter we are 
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introduced to a typical Anarchist in Salvat, a workman, 
forty years of age, tall, thin, and bald, with scanty 
moustache and beard of washed-out, reddish hue, whose 
strange, vague blue eyes glow with fire when he dreams 
of the crash of the bombs which are to proclaim that the 
day of justice has come. We are introduced to him as 
the natural outcome of the misery of the slum and: the 
despair of the toiling millions. M. Zola never loses for 
a moment close sympathetic touch with his typical 
We follow him from the time when he first 
starts out from his fireless, foodless lair in a working- 


| class quarter, through every step of his subsequent career, 


until at last we hear the thud of the guillotine, and see 
the spurt of the two jets of hot blood from the trunk from 
which the descending knife has shorn away his head. 
In painting an Anarchist who seeks to inaugurate the 
millennium by dynamite, Zola had plenty of materials 
from which to draw, and his portrait of this “unhappy 
devil of uncertain sanity,” as he calls him, who had been 
led to his doom by a violent and cloudy dream of a 
superior and avenging justice, will enable many to 
understand better than they have ever done the kind of 
mental fever which seeks expression in explosives, 


(3) SCIENTIFIC IDEALISM. 


Side by side with Salvat we have a still more finished 
picture of an Anarchist of science, the man who invents 
explosives, but who does not use them; who, on the 
contrary, conceives the idea of playing midwife to the 
new era by placing his discovery at the service of the 
government, which shall thereby become master of 
the world and be able to introduce the reign of 
universal justice. It is a curious 7é/e to be undertaken 
.by Ministers of the Third Republic; and the incon- 
gruity, the absurdity of trusting such illimitable power 
to those who are incapable of any idea beyond that 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 











of the selfish indulgence of their lust for power and 
wealth perpetually torments his mind, finally eclipsing 
with its dark shadow his brightest hope for the future 
of mankind. But it is in the description of the rich 
and luxurious society in which the Jewish financiers 
reign supreme that M. Zola finds himself on most familiar 
ground. 


(4) THE CORRUPT PLUTOCRACY. 


Baron Duvillard is a striking specimen of the financial 
magnate who has risen to eminence by the unscrupulous 
use of all the means which the Bourse places at the 
disposal of the financial brigand. The Baron, as he 
is presented to us in his regal mansion near the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, impresses himself upon us 
as the real ruler, or one of the real rulers of France. It 
is he, the millionaire, who rules the Republic which he 
plunders. Deputies, Senators, Ministers are all puppets 
whom le controls. Journalists are the clerks whom he 
hires. Ministries rise and fall according to the interests 
of his financial combinations. It is the money-power 
supreme, a corrupt plutocracy established in the Holy of 
Holies of the French Republic. But although we see the 
financier ruling everything, the one solid centre of the 
whole shifting kaleidoscope of political France, we are 
never taken to the Bourse, for the centre of the High 
Finance is the Chamber of Deputies, not the Stock 
Exchange ; and this also is one of the most suggestive 
touches of the book. 

So much for the leading figures in this drama of con- 
temporary France. Most of them are drawn from living 
models. M. Zola of course will be justified in denying 
that any one of ghem was intended to reproduce any 
particular living notable ; but the resemblance between 
those who have served him as his models and_ the 
characters who figure in the book is sufficiently close to 
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rehder it possible to identify some of the originals behind 
their fictitious counterparts. 
A KEY TO “PARIS.” 

The following key to “ Paris ”—which has been drawn 
up for me by a friend in France—illustrates the.amuse* 
ment which readers behind the scenes find in discovering 
resemblances between the characters in the romance and 
the actors on the political and social stage. Of course, 
I do not vouch for the accuracy of any of these surmises, 
nor would those who: draw up these keys venture for a 
moment to say, for instance, that Baron Reinach in 
all: respects resembles the Baron Duvillard. There is 
a certain ‘resemblance of the type ; further than that it 


would not be safé to go :— 

Salvat ; Vaillant. 

Vi¢tor Mathis . Emile Henry. 

Abbé Froment . Emile Zola. 

Guillaume Froment Elisee Reclus and Krapotkin. 
Duwillard Baron Reinach and Baron Soubeyran. 
DB edits ns be Saint Martin. 

Mansignor Martha, . Pére Didon and Papal Nuncio. 
Fonséque Hebrard, of the Zemps. 


qu ge. de 
Samier, of the Voix die\ yy Drumont, of the Libre Parole. 





Mé Bere ers igs Guesde. 

Ba i. j . Floquet. 

Mq 4 M. Rouvier. 

Vi “St. SM. Bourgeois. 

Chaigt ote Senator Levret. 

Getatd.de Quinsac. { So and Duc de 


Amadieu Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
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Barthes . 
Jansen eh 
The Cabaretier . 
Princess de Harn 
Silviane . 


Blanqui. 
A Russian Nihilist arrested in Paris, 
Aristide Bruart. 

Princess de Chimay. 

Liane de. Pougy. 


Il—THE PLOT OF THE ROMANCE. 


Now for the story. It opens in a working-class quarter 
in northern Paris. The Abbé Pierre Froment, the priest 
whose pilgrimage to complete spiritual bankruptcy has 
been described by Zola in his previous books on Lourdes 
and Rome, had been saying Mass at the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre one morning in January, 
where a good and charitable priest gave him three 
francs which he asked him to take to an old man who was 
lying in the Rue des Saules. 


THE SLUM AND ITS SPAWN. 


It is a pestilential barracks built round a stinking 
quagmire of a court. The walls and the staircase 
are slimy, as if soaked with the sweat of anguish, 
while vile rags hang about the window-panes like 
flags of death. After hunting from one squalid room 
to another still more foul, where half-naked wretches, 
apparently sexless and ageless, are gluttonously eating 
garbage, Pierre found the man whom he sought in a 
narrow garret under the roof. He was lying in a corner 
on a pile of filthy rags spread upon the bare tiles. With- 
out a fire, without a light, he looked like some animal 
dying on a dungheap, or rather like an old horse, lame, 
worn to death, only good for the knacker. The state of 
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utter misery in which the man La Veuve was lying made 
a profound impression upon Pierre, and he at once 
decided to absent himself in order to secure the poor 
wretch’s removal to hospital. As he was leaving the 
ce he passed Salvat, the Anarchist, even then cherish- 
ing his bomb under his jacket, and hastened to the house 
of Baron Duvillard, whose wife, the Baroness, was 
patroness of the Asylum for the Invalids of Labour. 


THE PLUTOCRAT AND HIS PALACE, 


This brought him at once to the mansion of Baron 
Duvillard, where we are introduced to the Baron 
and his wife the Baroness, her daughter Camille, and 
other members of the circle of which Duvillard is the 
centre. The Baroness and her daughter were both in 
love with the same person, one Gérard de Quinsac. The 
mother was Gérard’s mistress, and horribly jealous of her 
daughter, whom Gérard was about to marry for the sake 
of her fortune. When the priest reaches Duvillard’s he 
finds them absorbed in the discussion of the scandal of 
the African Railway Concession, Sanier, in the Voix du 
Peuple, threatening to print a list of the Deputies and 
Senators who had been bribed by Duvillard for the pur- 
pose of securing the concession in question. 


PROSTITUTES AND POLITICS. 


Duvillard was the only one who was indifferent to the 
scandal, his mind being preoccupied by his infatuation 
for Silviane, a courtesan with the face of a Madonna 
and the mind and the morals of a Messalina. This girl 
had set her mind upon being admitted to the Comédie 
Frangaise to play the part of Pauline in “ Polyeucté.” 
The Minister of Fine Arts, M. Taboriaux, had refused 
Silviane’s request, although it had been backed by the 
Baron, and she was furious. So the extremely unhappy 
Baron finds it necessary to bring about a Ministerial 
crisis in order to gratify the whim of his mistress. From 
such .a corrupt and selfish circle the priest naturally 
obtained little sympathy for the wretched La Veuve, and 
the Baroness sent him on to M. Fonséque, the editor who 
managed the asylum for its distinguished patronesses, 


IN THE LOBBY. 


This brought the Abbé to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where he is taken in tow by a young reporter who tells 
him all the gossip of the lobbies, and conveys a very 
piquant and by no means edifying picture of the legislators 
of France. - Fonséque, absorbed in the possible com- 
plications of the African Railway scandal, cares little for 
the priest’s entreaties, especially as just.at that moment 
the Socialist leader has made .an interpellation on the 
subject of the African scandal, and the Ministry has 
Narrowly escaped. defeat by a majority of two, , Fonséque, 
consequently, gets rid of the priest by telling him that 
he must secure the support of some.of the patronesses 
of the asylum. 

AN AFTERNOON ORGY. 


This brings him first of all to the apartment of Silviane, 
where he finds Duvillard, and then to a meeting:at the 
Princess de Harn’s, where all Paris has rushed that after- 
hoon to witness the lascivious dances of six Spanish 
dancing girls. The priest found himself in one of those 

rious, unearthly dens of the flesh such as the plea- 
sure world of Paris can produce. He stood too far back 
to see the dance itself; but as it went on he saw the rows 
of necks and heads, now fair, now dark, wave and quiver 
as beneath a violent wind. From every window the glow 
and conflagration of the electric lamps made ‘the room a 
perfect brazier reeking with human effluvia, and then 
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there came a spell of rapture, laughter, and bravos—all 
the delight of an overflowing orgy. 
TOO LATE! 

From the Princess de Harn’s Pierre made his way to 
the Madeleine, where he had to meet the priest whose 
bounty he had taken to La Veuve in the morning, and 
this brought him to a fashionable afternoon discourse in 
the Madeleine by Monsignor Martha, a prelate recalling 
Monsignor Didon in the previous volume of “ Rome.” 
When the service was over he met the good priest, who 
told him that all his labour had been in vain, for La 
Veuve had died on his heap of rags, alone, in his garret. 
No neighbour had assisted him in his last moments ; he 
had simply turned himself against the wall and died. 
Confused, dismayed at the death of La Veuve at the 
very moment when he had been striving so desperately 
to secure for him a clean bed on which to end his life in 
peace, and seeing the doom of the social system where 
such things could be, he made his way to the Duvillard 
mansion. 

THE BOMB BURSTS, 


As he approached it he came upon, first, Salvat, who 
very soon encountered his brother, Guillaume Froment, 
whom he greeted cordially, and then passed on. Both 
the brothers meet, and Guillaume follows Salvat, dogging 
his footsteps unknown to him until he reaches the 
Duvillard mansion. As the family carriage was 
approaching the door, Salvat entered the doorway, 
and a moment afterwards reappeared, throwing a lighted 
cigar stump into the gutter, and making off into the 
gloom. Guillaume Froment sprang forward as if to 
avert some catastrophe, when suddenly there came a 
thunderous roar—a formidable explosion as if the. earth 
was opening. A hellish flame fired the street, and a poor 
little dressmaker, who had just entered the doorway before 
the carriage with a bandbox on her arm, was blown to 
pieces. The doorway of the Duvillard mansion was 
wrecked, but no one else was hurt, excepting Guillaume, 
whose wrist was damaged by the explosion. 

THE NEW EXPLOSIVE AND ITS INVENTOR. 

Pierre took Guillaume back to Neuilly, where he sheltered 
him until his wound was recovered and.all danger of his 
arrest on suspicion had disappeared. From his brother, 
the priest learned that the man Salyat had been employed 
in his workshop for a few days, where he took occasion to 
steal a cartridge of the new explosive by which Guillaume 
hoped to revolutionise the world. It was this cartridge, 
converted into a bomb, which had wrecked the front of 
the Duvillard mansion. Guillaume, being compelled to 
remain in retreat at Neuilly, sent his brother to his Ifome 
and workshop on the heights of Montmartre, where his 
three sons, his mother-in-law, and his fancée were living 
a life of happy and contented- industry.. The priest 
shuddered at the thought of visiting a house where the 
sacrament of matrimony was trodden underfoot, but.he 
was compelled to fulfil his brother’s mission. . This 
introduces him to the household, and the influence of 
that household upon the distracted priest affords M. Zola 
an opportunity of preaching his doctrine as to the gospel 
of work, of which [ shall have more to say hereafter, 

THE LOVE OF PIERRE, AND MARIE. 

Meantime, the wounded chemist at the priest’s lodgings 
at Neuilly was visited by many of his political and 
revolutionary friends, who ‘discussed: their various pana- 
ceas for regenerating society in the hearing of the priest. 
Up to this-time Pierre’s shipwreck of faith was unknown 
to any one; but at last he could contain himself no 
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longer, and told his brother that he had ceased to believe 
in anything. His brother decided to cure him; bade him 
live and love and work. Pierre shook his head, but his 
affection for his brother led him to become a frequent 
visitor to the house at Montmartre, to which after a time 
Guillaume returned, bringing with him Pierre as a regular 
visitor. The prescription to live, to work, and to love 
which Guillaume had impressed upon his young brother 
was accepted by him in a fashion which made shipwreck 
of Guillaume’s own happiness, for Marie, the fancée of 
Guillaume, with whom he had intended to effect a union 
of convenience and of friendship, no sooner became 
intimate with the priest than she fell in love with him 
and he with her. He 


OF REVIEWS. 


every effort to form one, until at last, in sheer despair, M, 7 
Monferrand was intrusted with the duty. The Ministry 
was formed in a day, and Duvillard once more reigned 7 
supreme. For him the termination of the Ministerial 7 
crisis was important chiefly, if not solely, because M, 
Taboriaux had no longer the portfolio of the Fine Arts, 
and his successor was pledged to allow Silviane to play 


the part of Polyeucté at the Comédie Francaise. , 


THE GUILLOTINING OF THE ANARCHIST. 


Salvat, whose capture after a chase in the Bois de 
Boulogne is graphically described in a chapter entitled 
“ The Man Hunt,” was followed in due course by his trial, 
Of course, its result 
was a foregone con- 





took off his cassock, 
found salvation in 
work, and a new life in 
his adoration of Marie 
—a passion which he 
stifled out of loyalty to 
his brother.  Guil- 
laume, however, who 
was twenty years older 
than Pierre, and his 
mother, a very finely 
drawn creation, dis- 
cern the truth, force 
a confession from 
Marie and Pierre, when 
Guillaume, with heroic 
resignation, surrenders 
his claim, and insists 
that Marie should wed 
Pierre. 


THE FALL OF THE 


MINISTRY. 
While this drama 
‘was enacting itself 


upon the heights of 
Montmartre, the in- 
terest in the African 
Railway scandal had 
revived. Sanier had 
fulfilled his threats, 
published a list of the 
Deputies who were 
bribed, at the head of 
which were the Prime - 
Minister, M. Barroux, 
and, M. Monferrand. 
Salvat had never been 
arrested, and the ex- 
citement occasioned by 
the explosion had subsided. The Socialist Deputy, 
M. Mége, was about to renew the interpellation, and 
the fall of the Ministry was at hand. Just in the nick 
of time the police succeeded in coming upon Salvat’s 
trail; and, in a.chapter of great skill and clever- 
ness, M. Zola describes how Monferrand uses the éc/at 
of the capture of the Anarchist in order to break the force 
of the exposure of his complicity in the African Railway 
frauds. M. Barroux, who had received two hundred 
thousand francs for distribution among the newspapers, 
made a clean breast of it; M. Monferrand stoutly denied 
that he had ever received a farthing. The Barroux 
Ministry was overthrown, and a fortnight passed in vain 
endeavours to constitute a new Ministry, Monsignor 
Martha, Baron Duvillard, and M. Monferrand baffling 





CHURCH OF SACRE-C@UR ON THE HEIGHTS OF MONTMARTRE. 


clusion, and it is 
impossible not to be 
struck with the re. 
semblance between the 


scene in court when 
Salvat received the 
death sentence and 


the proceedings 2t M 
Zola’s own trial. 
resemblance is al 
closer because 
Labori, who defe: 
Zola with such cou 
and brilliancy, is 
posed to have been t! 
original of the advoc 
who defended Sal 
M. Zola little ant 
pated, when he wa 
describing the se 
at Salvat’s trial, | 
soon he would him« 
be standing befor: 
similar tribun 
Salvat’s condemna 
having been duly 
nounced, thereremai! 
nothing but the exec 
tion, which is deserib 
in Zola’s characteris 
fashion. Once i 
Silviane, the Prince 
de Harn, and all 1! 
selfish, luxurious c 
which figures so cv 
spicuously in the book, 
ice come to the front, 
flocking to the Pla 
de la Roquette in order 
to enjoy the sensation of an execution. Pierre was ther 
with Guillaume, and heard the thud of the knife, which 
seemed to them to speak of “man’s exasperation with 
injustice, with zeal for martyrdom, and of the dolorous 
hope that the blood then spilt might hasten the victory 
of the disinherited.” 


DEAD SEA FRUIT. 


The rest of the story is soon told. Baron Duvillard’s 
daughter marries Gerard, her mother’s lover, at the 
Madeleine, and Silviane makes her début at the Comédie 
Frangaise in the evening. Strange to say, she achieves 
success, but after the performance drives home with 
Princess de Harn, leaving Baron Duvillard to go home 
with his son, and meditate on the ingratitude of cocottes. 
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LIANE DE POUGY. 


(Silviane.) 


To secure her this triumph he had overturned a ministry, 
and this was his reward. 
THE CLIMAX OF THE STORY. 

Guillaume, after the guillotining of Salvat, went more 
or less out of his head. Instead of placing the secret of 
his great explosive in the hands of the Minister of War, 
he decides that he will use it in the first place to blow up 
some famous edifice, and then transmit the secret of the 
new destroyer to all the war offices of the world. By this 
means he will abolish war, as it was abolished by the use 
of Vril in Lytton’s “Coming Race.” For a time he 
hesitates whether to blow up the Bourse, the Assize 
Court, or the Arc de Triomphe. Finally he decides to 
blow up the great Basilica of the Sacré Coeur, on Mont- 
martre. He gained access to the foundations, and laid a 
deadly mine under the central column, and went below 
to blow it up when the church above was crowded with 
14,000 worshippers. Pierre, his brother, followed him, to 
protest against such wholesale slaughter. Guillaume, 
maddened with seeing his plans frustrated at the last 
moment, seizes a brick and attempts to brain Pierre. 
Pierre falls, and Guillaume’s madness leaves him in the 
anguish of the thought that he had slain his brother. 
Pierre was not seriously hurt, and the brothers leave the 
catacombs and return to their family. 

THE ANTI-CLIMAX. 

The book ought to have ended there. But Zola gives 
us yet another chapter in which Pierre and Marie are 
married and have a baby. While the terrible explosive, 
instead of abolishing war, is utilised for the purpose of 
driving motor carriages! It will make the fortune of 
MM. Froment, no doubt. But is it not bathos? 


III—HIS PICTURE OF PARIS. 

The book was well named. The personality of the 
capital permeates its every page. The city, indeed, 
almost plays the part of a chorus in a Greek play. At 
the end of every act, almost of every scene, the spectacle 
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of Paris from the heights of Montmartre supplies the 
moral or suggests an aspiration. 


PARIS AS A PLOUGHED FIELD. 


We are always compelled to gaze at Paris, ever 
present, ever living its crowded life. We see it in every 
mood—morning, noon and night ; but M. Zola loves it 
best as the sun is westering fast towards its setting :-— 

At that hour, under the oblique sun-rays of the winter after- 
noon, all Paris was speckled with luminous dust, as if some 
invisible sower, hidden amidst the glory of the planet, were 
fast scattering seed which fell upon every side in a stream of 
gold. The whole field was covered with it; for the endless 
chaos of house roofs and edifices seemed to be land in tilth, 
furrowed by some gigantic plough. 


SOWN BY THE SUN WITH THE SEED OF THE FUTURE, 


The simile haunts him. Again and again he recurs to 
it. The sun seems ever to him to be sowing the great 
future harvest of justice and of truth :— 

It seemed indeed that while the sun slowly sank behind the 
lacework of clouds, the sower of eternal life scattered his 
flaming seed with a rhythmical swing of the arm, ever selecting 
the districts of toil and effort. One dazzling handful of grain 
fell over yonder on the district of the schools; and then yet 
another rained down to fertilise the district of the factories and 
workshops. ‘Ah, well!” said Guillaume gaily. ‘‘ May the 
crop soon sprout from the good ground of cur great Paris, 
which has been turned up by so many revolutions and enriched 
by the blood of so many workers! It is the only ground in the 
world where Ideas can germinate and bloom. Yes, yes, Pierre 
is quite right : it is the sun sowing Paris with the seed of the 
future world which can only sprout up here !” 


PARIS WITH ITS GOLDEN CLOUD-SHIPS. 


Occasionally the metaphor is varied. On one occasion 
Marie exclaims :— 

‘Oh, Pierre, just come and look! I have been amusing 
myself with watching all the smoke which the wind is laying 
yonder over Paris. One might take it to be a huge fleet of ships 
shining in the sunlight. Yes, yes, golden ships, thousands of 
golden ships, setting forth from the ocean of Paris to enlighten 
and pacify the world !” 
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Again :— 

In that vast city of Paris stretching below him, spangled with 
stars, glittering like the sky of a summer’s night, Pierre also 
found a great enigmx. It was like chaos, like a dim expanse 
of ashes dotted with sparks whence the coming aurora would 
arise. What future was being forged there, he wondered, what 
decisive word of salvation and happiness would come with the 
dawn and wing its flight to every point of the horizon ? 

PARIS THE ARTISAN OF THE FUTURE. 


Another tims an eminent Savavt, after proclaiming 
that science is the only Revolutionist, and that science 
will not only bring in truth, but justice also, waves his 
hand towards Paris, over which a sun of victory was 
setting, and then again spoke :—‘‘ Do you hear the 
rumble? It is we who are the stokers—we who are ever 
flinging fresh fuel under the boiler. Science does not 
pause in her work for a single hour, and she is the 
artisan of Paris which—let us hope it—will be the artisan 
of the future. All the rest is of no account.” 

THE PARIS OF MYSTERY. 

But there are other aspects 

of Paris which Zola describes. 
In the cold damp of a winter’s 
morning we see “a Paris of 
mystery, shrouded by clouds, 
buried as it were beneath the 
ashes of some disaster, already 
half-sunken in the suffering 
and the shame of that which 
its immensity concealed.” 

Again, in the pink glow of 
a spring-like evening, we see 
a limpid, lightsome Paris 
spread out before us like an 
ocean :—“ The endless billows 
of house-roofs showed forth 
with wonderful distinctness, 
and one could have counted 
the chimney-stacks and the 
little black streaks of the 
windows by the million. The 
edifices rising into the calm 
atmosphere seemed like the 
anchored vessels of some fleet 
arrested in its course, with lofty 
masting which glittered at the 
sun’s farewell.” 

THE PARIS OF PLEASURE. 

He does not always see 
Paris from above. Here, for instance, is a notable 
passage :— 

Night was approaching—the first gas-burners were being 
lighted ; it was the dusk of Paris, the hour when real darkness 
has not yet come, when the electric lights flame in the dying 
day. Lamps shone forth upon all sides ; the shop-fronts were 
fast being illumined. Soon, moreover, right along the Boule- 
vards the vehicles would carry their vivid starry lights, like a 
milky way on the march betwixt the foot pavements all glowing 
with lanterns and cordons and girandoles, a dazzling profusion 
of radiance akin to sunlight. And the shouts of the drivers and 
the jostling of the foot-passengers re-echoed the panting haste 
of the Paris which is all business or passion, which is absorbed 
in the merciless struggle for love and for money. The hard day 
was over, and now the Paris of Pleasure was lighting up for its 
night of fe. The cafés, the wine shops, the restaurants flared 
and displayed their bright metal bars, and their little white 
tables behind their clear and lofty windows, whilst near their 
doors, by way of temptation, were oysters and choice fruits. 
And the Paris which was thus awaking with the first flashes of 
the gas was already full of the gaicty of enjoyment, already 
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yielding to an unbridled appetite for whatsoever may be 
purchased. 
THE PARIS OF PAIN. 


Sometimes a deeper and more tragic note is sounded :— 

The whole monstrous night of Paris, all the debauchery and 
woe that sobbed around him made him shiver. Phantom-like 
women who, when young, had led lives of infamy in wealth, 
and who now, old and faded, led lives of infamy in poverty, 
were still and ever wandering past him in search of bread. . . , 
And from all those human beings, stretched there in the night 
refuges like wounded after a battle, from all that ambulance of 
life reeking with a stench of rottenness and death, there ascended 
a nausea born of revolt, the vengeance-prompting thought of all 
the happy chambers where, at that same hour, the wealthy loved 
or rested in fine linen and costly lace. 

THE PARIS OF THE POOR. 

Over and over again M. Zola reverts to the horrors of 
the workmen’s quarter in the Rue des Saules, and in 
more than one passage he speaks almost with the fervour 
and the fire of a Hebrew 
Prophet :— 

That house of the Rue des 
Saules, that horrible home of want 
and agony, had lingered in Pierre’s 
memory. To him it was like an 
embodiment of the whole filthy 
cloaca in which the poor of Paris 
suffer unto death. He again saw 
the yard filthy like a quagmire, the 
evil-smelling staircases, the sordid, 
bare, icy rooms, the families fight- 
ing for messes which even stray 
dogs would not have eaten; the 
mothers, with exhausted breasts, 
carrying screaming children to and 
fro ; the old men who fell in corners 
like brute beasts, and died of 
hunger amidst filth, And then 
came his other hours with the 
magnificence or the quietude or 
the gaiety of the sa/ons through 
which he had" passed, the whole 
insolent display of financial Paris, 
and political Paris, and society 
Paris. And at last he came to 
the dusk, and to that Paris-Sodom 
and Paris-Gomorrah before him, 
which was lighting itself up for 
the night, for the abominations 
of that accomplice night which, 
like fine dust, was little by little 
submerging the expanse of roofs. 
And the hateful monstrosity of it all howled aloud under the 
pale sky where the first pure, twinkling stars were gleaming. 
Ah! what terrible social rottenness there was in it all; money 
corrupting one and another, families sinking to filth, politics 
turned into a mere treacherous struggle between individuals, 
and power becoming the prey of the crafty and the impudent ! 
Must not everything surely crumble ? 


A gloomy picture truly. Now for his Gospel. 


IV.—THE GOSPEL OF M. ZOLA. 


The Gospel of Emile Zola is summed up in three 
words: “Live! Love! Work!” To cure the soul 
distracted by doubt, wracked bya sense of its desolation, 
despairing, sin-sick, lost, M. Zola has but one pre- 
scription. “Live! Life alone can give you back peace 
and health.” “ You must work, you must love, you must 
revive to life.” To M. Zola the conception of,sin seems 
to be a sort of disease, the thought of God an hallucina- 
tion, the belief in another life a nightmare. 
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A GOSPEL OF THE BEAST THAT PERISHETH. 


Walt Whitman’s famous declaration that he could 
© and live with the animals, they were so placid and 
self-contained and did not make him sick by discussing 
their duty to God, expresses Zola’s point of view exactly. 
His ideal is the “placid atheism” of Mére Grand, the 
frank naturalism of Marie. Marie is Zola’s type of the 
priestess of the new Religion—the Goddess of Fecundity 
who presides over the faith in life and work and fruitful- 
ness,—in all that labours and produces. 


A GODDESS NOT OF REASON BUT OF FECUNDITY. 


Marie is the Goddess of Fecundity incarnate—a 
Goddess in Rational dress ; for Zola, I am glad to see, is 
quite sound upon the sinfulness of cycling in skirts :— 


She was only of average height, but she was vigorously, 
admirably built, broad of hip and broad of shoulder, with the 
small firm bosom of an Amazon. By her erect and easy step, 
instinct with all the adorable grace of woman in her prime, one 
could divine that she was strong, muscular, and healthy. A 
brunette, but very white of skin, she had a heavy helm of superb 
black hair, which she fastened in a negligent way, without any 
show of coquetry. And under her dark locks, her pure, 
intelligent brow, her delicate nose and gray eyes appeared full of 
intense life ; whilst the somewhat heavier character of her lower 
features, her fleshy lips, and full chin, bespoke her quiet 
kindliness. She had surely come on earth as a promise of 
every form of tenderness, every form of devotion. In a word, 
she was a true mate for man. However, with her heavy, stray- 
ing hair and superb arms, so ingenuous in their nudity, she only 
gave Pierre, on their first meeting, an impression of superfluous 
health and extreme self-assurance. On seeing her there before 
him, so natural, healthy, and courageous, quite a feeling of 
revolt arose within him, thouzh he knew not why. 


This feeling of revolt soon gave way to one of fascina- 
tion and of love. 


HOW TO BE BORN AGAIN, 


He soon discovered that in “ Marie alone lay his cure, 
his hope, his conviction that he would be born anew, and 
at last find happiness. In her company he had already 
forgotten all those distressing problems which had 
formerly haunted him and bowed him down. For a 
week past he had not once thought of death, which had 
so long been the companion of his every hour.” He 
marries her and becomes a father. Then he finds that 
“salvation had come to him from woman, and from his 
child.” He “had at last found contentment now that he 
was husband and father, now that he had confidence in 
work and believed in the just laws of life. And thence 
had come the indisputable truth, the one solution— 
happiness in certainty.” 

IGNORE THE NEXT WORLD. 

* The not thinking of anything but the joy of living in 
the present moment is the sheet-anchor of M. Zola’s 
philosophy. In describing Marie’s education he says 
that at the school where she was placed after her mother’s 
death— 

far removed from all practice of religion, she had gradually 
reached total forgetfulness of her early religious views. It was 
a consiant source of surprise for him to find that she had thus 
escaped all distress of mind at the thought of what might come 
after death, whereas that same thought had so deeply tortured 
him. When they chatted together and he expressed his 
astonishment at it, she frankly laughed, saying that she had 
never felt any fear of Hell, for she was certain that no Hell 
existed. And she added that she lived in all quietude, without 
hope of going to any Heaven, her one thought being to comply 
in a reasonable way with the requirements and necessities of 
earthly life. 
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THE MONTH. 


HIS DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 

The horizon is strictly limited and bounded by the grave. 
Faith in a Divine Lawgiver, a judge of all the world, who 
will mete out justice to every child of man, is dismissed. 
The ox in the stall had as much thought of immortality as 
M. Zola’s heroine : 

But since she had been an @rphan she had of her own accord 
ceased all practice of religion; her good sense revolting and 
scorning the need of any moral police regulations to mike her 
do her du'y. Indeed, she considered such regulations dangerous 
and destructive of true health. Thus she had come to a sort of 
quiet and almost unconscious atheism, and believed in nothing 
save the necessily of effort. She had been kept erect, indeed, 
by her conviction that happiness was to be found in the normal 
joys of life, lived courageously. And her happy equilibrium of 
mind had ever guided and saved her. 

MINISTERING TO A LOST SOUL. 

When Pierre suddenly unbared to her his secret agony 
of despair over the shipwreck of faith, she had so com- 
pletely atrophied the religious sense that she actually 
thought him mad. “And she plainly told him so, such 
was her astonishment and revolt at hearing such a 
desperate cry of wretchedness. Assuredly he must be 
mad—mad with the gloomiest madness ; still she vowed 
she would cure him.” Which she did in the somewhat 
old-fashioned way of making him fall in love with her. 

EFFORT FOR EFFORT’S SAKE. 

How, Pierre asked, did those folks manage to be so 
calm and happy amid their religious unbelief, their 
exclusive faith in science, and in presence of that terrify- 
ing Paris, which spread before them the boundless sea, 
the grovelling abomination of its injustice and want ? 
They had found salvation by work—in the discharge of 
the simple duty of existing and of making one’s effort. 
“Tn effort which sustains and saves, he at last found a 
solid basis on which all might be reared.” Life itself was 
but labour, it was only by effort that the world existed. 
Effort for the sake of effort, I confess, seems to me some- 
thing like the often-pronounced discovery of perpetual 
motion. But M. Zola appears to have persuaded himself 
to the contrary. 


V.—HIS ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY. 


M. Zola is much more effective in describing the 
shipwreck of faith in the Old Religion than in building 
up the New Religion which is to bring in the New 
Heaven and the New Earth. 

A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

The priest, Pierre Froment, thus describes his pilgrimage 
from Catholic faith to blank, despairing unbelief :— 

When I went to Lourdes it was to see if the divinity of simple 
minds would work the awaited miracle, and restore th2 belief of 
the early ages to the people which rebelled through excess of 
suffering. And when I went to Rome it was in the naive hop: 
of there finding the new religion required by our democracies, 
the only one that could pacify the world by bringing back the 
brotherliness of the golden age. But how foolish of me all that 
was! Both here and there I simply lighted on nothingness. 
There where I so ardently dreamt of finding the salvation of 
others, I only sank myself, going down a-peak like a ship not 
a timber of which is ever found again. Onz tie still linked me 
to my fellow men, that of charity, the dressing, relieving and 
perhaps, in the long run, healing of wounds and sores ; but that 
last cable has now been severed. Charity, to my mind, appears 
fulile and derisive by the side of Justice, to whom all supremacy 
belongs, and whose advent has become a necessity and can be 
stayed by none. And so it is all over, I am mere ashes, an 
empty grave as it were. I no longer believe in anyihing, 
anything, anything whatever ! 
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THE CHURCH ON MONTMARTRE, 


Naturally, he has conceived an intense hatred of the 
Church and of its creeds. The great Church of the 
Sacred Heart, which Catholic devotion is rearing on 
the heights of Montmartre, inspires him with loathing 
and resentment. It towers before us in M. Zola’s pages, 
vast, mysterious, sombre andeterrible. We see it, white 
with moonlight, rising out of the darkness like a gigantic 
fortress raised to crush and conquer the city slumbering 
below. When the brothers Froment are on their way to 
La Roquette to see the Anarchist executed, the dolorous 
midnight pilgrimage to the guillotine starts from the 
church, “ that huge pile which Paris will see from all her 
streets, and will never be able to see without feeling 
derided and insulted in her labour and glory ” :— 

And to think of that temple of idolatry being reared over 
Paris, the one city in the world which ought never to have been 
soiled in this fashion! One can understand it at Lourdes an1 
Rome; but not in Paris, in the very field of intelligence which 
has been so deeply ploughed, and whence the future is sprouting. 
It is a declaration of war, an insolent proclamation that th-y 
hope to conquer Paris also ! 

No doubt of it; and the passionate resentment of the 
Unbeliever will probably be accepted by the builders of 
the church as the most acceptable tribute to their courage 
and faith. 

IS CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE ?— 


M. Zola would probably not object to identify himself 
with Pierre Froment’s passionate impeachment of Christ- 
ianity. Here is the passage in which he sums up the 
failure of the Christian Gospel :— 

Human salvation cannot be effected by charity, nothinz but 
justice can accomplish it. That is the gathering cry which is 
going up from every nation. For nearly two thousand years 
now the Gospel has proved a failure. There has been no 
redemption ; the sufferings of mankind are every whit as great 
and unjust as they were when Jesus came. Moreover, Catholi- 
cism had reared upon His primitive teaching such a frightful 
edifice of terror and oppression. 

If this theory of original sin is accepted the world is but sin, 
a mere Hell of temptation and suffering, through which one 
must pass in order to merit Heaven. Ah! what an admirable 
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instrument for absolute despotism is that religion of death which 
the — of charity alone has enabled men to tolerate, but 
which the need of justice will perforce sweep away. The poor 
man, who is the wretched dupe of it all, no longer believes in 
Paradise, but requires that each and all should be rewarded 
according to their deserts upon this earth; and thus eternal life 
becomes the good goddess, and desire and labour the very laws 
of the world, while the fruitfulness of woman is again honoured, 
and the idiotic nightmare of Hell is replaced by glorious Nature 
whose travail knows no end. Leaning upon modern Science, 
clear Latin reason sweeps away the ancient Semitic conception 
of the Gospel. 

**For eighteen hundred years,” concluded Pierre, ‘‘ Christ- 
ianity has been hampering the march of mankind towards 
truth and justice. And mankind will only resume its evolution 
on the day when it abolishes Christianity.” 

—AND OUGHT IT TO BE ABOLISHED? 

It was Voltaire who, a hundred years ago and more, 
laimed “Ecrasez YInfame” the watchword 
proclaime GC. ). 88 toe chword 
of a new civilisation. The millennium was to dawn 
when the wretch was well crushed. After a century, 
during which nothing has been spared in the process 
of crushing, the millennium still tarries. Nay, accord- 


_ing to M. Zola, things are even worse than they 


were before. “Clear Latin Reason,” therefore, is to 
abolish Christianity more thoroughly than before. And 
then will dawn the Golden Age. Very fascinating all 
this, but mere baby-talk. It is hardly possible to treat 
seriously such an assertion as that “the sufferings of 
mankind are every whit as great and unjust as they were 
when Jesus came.” The abolition of slavery, torture, the 
right of private war, and feudalism apparently go for 
nothing. This is a negation of Progress as absolute as 
also a negation of Christianity. 
OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 

All this talk about the “ failure of Christianity,” and the 
duty of abolishing the Church because the world is,not 
regenerated at railroad speed, strikes me as about as 
reasonable as if the sea-sick passengers on a Cunarder, 
in a storm in mid-Atlantic, were to propose to reach 
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their journey’s end more speedily and more comfortably 
by blowing up the vessel and swimming to port. No 
doubt sea-sickness is wretched, it is true that the throb 
of the engines is annoying, and even the Campania 
cannot always forge ahead at twenty knots an hour ; but 
to leave the liner in mid-ocean, to swinr alone amid the 

es without compass or chart—what madness! Yet 
it would hardly be madder than to propose this short cut 
to the millennium by the abolition of Christianity. These 
dreamers who rail at the Church have themselves no 
remedy for the evils which they denounce. Justice is but 
a phrase unless it is applied, and the Christian Church has 
at least a better record of fruitful labour to secure its 
application than the men who can only agree to destroy, 
but who are too hopelessly divided to attempt to construct, 
the faith of mankind. 


si WHAT WILL YOU PUT IN ITS PLACE? 


Pierre, after listening to the conflicting views of these 

theorists who prated of justice, felt despair, and no 
wonder :— 
» Another means of salvation was needed by the world in 
presence of the exasperated thirst for justice which came from 
the duped and wretched nations. They would have no more of 
that deceptive paradise, the promise of which had so long served 
to prop up social iniquity ; they demanded that the question of 
happiness should be decided upon this earth. But how? By 
means of what new religion, what combination between the 
sentiment of the Divine and the necessity for honouring life in 
its sovereignty and its fruitfulness? Therein lay the grievous, 
torturis~ vroblem. . . . No solution, no appeasement, had come 
to him irom all the contradictory views he had heard—the views 
of men who only united in predicting the disappearance of the 
old world, and could make no joint brotherly effort to rear the 
future world of truth and justice. 


A DISMAL OUTLOOK. 


Even science itself and nature offered no ground for 
hope. M. Zola’s hero did not find his gospel very 
satisfying :— 

His constant endeavour was to bring all back to science, and 
he was deeply grieved at finding in nature no scientific sign of 
equality or even justice, such as he craved for in the social 
sphere. His despair indeed cam:> from this inability to reconcile 
scientific logic with apostolic love, the dream of universal 
happiness and brotherhood and the end of all iniquity. 

No doubt. But if so, what foundation has the new 
gospel ? 

A RELIGION GRAFTED ON SCIENCE— 


Here in his own words are the final conclusions at 
which M. Zola seems to have arrived :— 

A religion grafted on Science is the indicated, certain, 
inevitable finish of man’s long march towards knowledge. sAnd 
is there not already some indication of such a religion? Has 
not the idea of the duality of God and the Universe been 
brushed aside, and is not the principle of unity, monisme, 
becoming more and more evident—unity leading to solidarity, 
and the sole law of life proceeding by evolution from the first 
point of the ether that condensed to make the world ? 


—AND FOUNDED ON SOCIALISM. 


Then again he says, speaking of the systems of MM. 
Fourier, Comte, Saint Simon, etc. :— 

Amidst the chaos of conflicting assertions which was to be 
found in the gospels of those social messiahs, there were certain 
similar phrases and principles which recurred again and again, 
the defence of the poor, the idea of a new and just division of 
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the riches of the world in accordance with individual labour and 
merit, and particularly the search for a new law of labour which 
would peal 2s this fresh distribution to be made equitably. 
Since all the precursory men of genius agreed so closely upon 
those points must they not be the very foundations of to- 
morrow’s new religion, the necessary faith which this century 
must bequeath to the coming century, in order that the latter 
muy make of it a human religion of peace, solidarity, and love? 
By-and-by the admirable ideas of some Fourier will be seen 
expanding and forming a new Gospel, with desire serving as the 
lever to raise the world, work accepted by one and all, 
honoured and regulated as the very mechanism of natural and 
social life, and the passions of man excited, contented, and 
utilised for human happiness! the happiness that embodies the 
complete satisfaction of min’s needs, and the principle of life 
loved for its own sake, in the midst of peace and the expansion 
of every force and every joy. 


When in the prison into which his beloved Paris has 
thrust him, M. Zola will have an opportunity of reflecting 
upon the problem of exciting the passions of men in order 
to utilise them for the satisfaction of man’s needs. It 
may perhaps not be so simple as he seems to think. 


” THE REAL SECRET. 


“New lamps for old” is a familiar offer, with well- 
known result. The root of everything is “ Ye must be 
born again.” Only once does Pierre have a glimmering 
of the truth :— 

Supposing that the apparently insolvable problem of destroy- 
ing everything, and beginning everything afresh, should ever be 
solved, who could promise that mankind, obedient to the same 
laws, would not again follow the same paths as formerly? After 
all, mankind nowadays is simply what life has made it, and 
nothing proves that life would again make it other than it is. 
To begin afresh—ah, yes! but to attain another result! But 
could that other result really come from man? Was it not 
rather man himself who should be changed ? 


A LAST WORD BY MR. LOWELL. 


But what a contrast to recall, after all this windy talk 
of these declaimers against Christianity, the honest out- 
burst of Mr. J. Russell Lowell :— 


The worst kind of religion is no religion at all, and these 
men, living in ease and luxury, indulging themselves in the 
amusement of going without a religion, may be thankful that 
they live in lands where the Gospel that they neglect has tamed 
the beastliness and ferocity of the men who, but for Christianity, 
might long ago have eaten their carcases like the South Sea 
Islanders, or cut off their heads and tanned their hides, like the 
monsters of the French Revolution. When the microscopic 
search of scepticism, which has hunted the heavens and sounded 
the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society, and found a place on this planet ten 
miles square where a decent man may live in decency, comfort, 
and security, supporting and educating his children, unspoiled 
and unpolluted—a place where age is reverenced, infancy 
respected, manhood respected, womanhood honoured, and 
human life held in due regard—when sceptics can find such a 
place ten miles square on this globe, where the Gospel has not 
gone, and cleared the way and laid the foundations and made 
decency and security possible, it will then be in order for the 
sceptical /iterati to move thither.and ventilate their views. So 
long as these men are dependent upon the religion which they 
disregard for every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate 
a little before they seek to rob the Christian of his hope and 
humanity full of faith in that Saviour who alone has given to 
man that hope of life eternal which makes life tolerable and 
society possible, and robs death of its terrors and the grave of 
its gloom. 





Some Norasne Books oF THE MONTH. 


MR. BODLEY’S MODERN FRANCE. 

THE condition of France after a century of revolution 
is one of the most interesting subjects of study in modern 
history. No student could choose a more fascinating 
theme than the tracing of the results which have followed 
the Great Revolution in the land of its birth. A study of 
the democracies of the United States or of our colonies 
is probably of more permanent value ; but they do not 
possess the fascination which belongs to France of the 
Revolution, the Empire and the Republic. Men who 
look towards the future rather than the past, will turn 
with interest and appreciation to Mr. Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth” ; those who are attracted by the study 
of the history of the past, will be more interested by 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s “France” (Macmillan, 21s. net). 
Mr. Bodley, in his vivid and lucidly-written description of 
French life under the Third Republic, continually conveys 
the impression of a nation which has lived through its 
youth and middle age, and is more occupied with 
memories of the past than with aspirations for the future. 
For seven years Mr. Bodley has observed French life in 
all its aspects, and his book is a masterly array of facts 
gathered not only from books and documents, but from 
personal intercourse with ail classes of Frenchmen. His 
two volumes will rank among the text-books of nations, 
and for this reason it is to be regretted that he should 
have fallen a victim to the pessimism, the widespread 
existence of which in France he deplores. 

WHEN IN DOUBT DENOUNCE PARLIAMENTARISM. 

An all-pervading spirit of pessimism, he declares, is 
sapping the vital life of France. He traces the cause of 
this hopeless feeling, and maintains that it springs 
primarily from the’evils of Parliamentarism. Throughout 
his book he continually returns to this thesis. According 
to Mr. Bodley, the greatest mistake the French ever made 
was to copy the British Constitution, for by nature they 
are unsuited for Parliamentary government. Had they 
modelled their Constitution on that of the United States, 
Mr. Bodley is inclined to believe the recent history of 
France might have been very different. The root of all 
the ills from which France is suffering is not the Repub- 
lican form of government, but the Parliamentary system 
itself. The Republican form only extends the area of 
the evil. Mr. Bodley, however, is hardly convincing. 
All the arguments which he adduces in favour of his 
theory equally apply to any form of government, 
Imperial, monarchical or republican. In France are to 
be found side by side all the contradictions and incom- 
patibilities possible to imagine. These were accentuated 
by the disturbing influence of the Revolution, with the 
result that any government has an almost impossible 
task to perform. But of all the governments which France 
has had since the days of the Revolution the Third 
Republic, based on Parliamentary Government, has 
been the most stable. The First Republic lasted 
twelve years, the First Empire ten, the Restoration 
sixteen, the Monarchy of July eighteen, the Second 
Republic four, and the Second Empire eighteen years. 
The Third Republic is now in its twenty-eighth year, and 
has lived through crises which would have proved fatal 
in the earlier years of the century. Although Mr. Bodley 
follows the present day tendency of making a scapegoat 
of Parliamentary institutions, some of his remarks appear 
to indicate that it is not so much Parliament that he 


despairs of as the advance of civilisation with its levelling 
of distinctions, national and international. This advance 
Mr. Bodley thinks has not been for the benefit of mankind, 
and has in fact increased the number of*the ills from 
which we suffer. But the discovery of the microscope 
did not increase the number and variety of animal life 
in the world, it simply revealed its existence. 
THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Bodley’s book does not primarily deal with the 
French people but with the political and ruling classes, 
The two are by no means the same, the separation 
between them is complete. This is one of the features of 
French life which needs to be continually borne in mind. 
It explains many things which at first sight appear inex- 
plicable. It is impossible to generalise in French affairs, 
for we have practically two nations within one living side 
by side. The great mass of the people is supremely 
indifferent to the Government under which it lives as long 
as it secures a certain, rather restricted amount of 
liberty :-— 

There is no nation in modern times which has sacrificed more 
for the sake of theory and form of government than France; yet 
there is none which contains a larger proportion of citiz2ns 
indifferent to the name of the 7égme under which they perform 
their daily tasks, whose chief desire is that the course of the 
bing may bz so ordered that they may lead quiet and peaceful 

ives. 
CRYSTALLISED REVOLUTION. 

The even course of French provincial life flows on 
untroubled by the changes of government and the noise 
and fury of the capital. This is possible, for any change 
of government is more a change of label than anything 
else. The permanent features of French life, as settled 
by the Revolution and the subsequent resettlement, remain 
the same. The Revolution stirred up France to its dregs, 
and Napoleon crystallised it again in his Code which has 
survived to the present day. No matter who came to the 
top no material change was ever made in the essential 
fabric of the Napoleonic construction. The Code Napo- 
leon protects the mass of the French people from the 
follies of its- governments. They can afford to be in- 
different, and so do not impress upon their representatives 
any sense of their responsibility to the nation. 

The material result of the Revolution has been to make 
France a pleasanter abode for the mass of the people. 
By the abolition of the fiscal burdens which ground the 
joy of life out of the humble, and by denying testamentary 
liberty to citizens, it secured competence to the great 
majority to enjoy the bountiful products of the land. 
Another result has been to make modern French life 
abound in paradoxes. To study it is like examining a 
kaleidoscope. With one of the worst governments we 
have a contented and happy people, thrifty and law- 
abiding. “On the condition of never looking at a news- 
paper,” Mr. Bodley says, “or mentioning a_ political 
subject, one might reside in the land without knowing 
that any one thought it was badly governed.” 

The people of France are not oppressed by the Napoleonic 
rule, whether it be exercised by a plebiscitary dictator or by a 
Parliamentary Republic. The tradition exists that they are 
worried by functionaries and v-xed by official routine. But one 
may live among them for ten years without having personal 
experience or observation of any such grievance. For the law- 
abiding householder of tranquil habits France is usually a land 
of untroubled amenity to dwell in. For citizens of demonstra- 
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tive nature or calling it is less agreeable ; and it is that minority 
which appreciates the slightly extended liberties enjoyed under 
the Republic. The peasant in the fields, the soldier in the 
barracks, the tradesman behind his counter or the student among 
his books is equally unconcerned at the restraints on journalism 
enforced under the Empire and at the restrictions on public 
meetings continued under the Republic. . 
A SWOLLEN SWITZERLAND ? 


Any government which endeavours to rule France must 
in some way combine the two permanent features of 
French life, centralised government and _ universal 
suffrage. Mr. Bodley admits that the present system 
under which France is governed is as effective as any 
other for producing the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. If French character were not influenced by 
another equally strong tendency we might await in patience 
the development under the Third Republic of a larger 
and more brilliant Switzerland. But the French desire 
above all things to be in the first rank of nations. They 
love to feel the hand of the master and are capable of 
responding joyously to the commands of any one who can 
inspire them with faith in his person. But as soon as the 
pre favourite ceases to be the spoiled child of fortune 
e is at once made a scapegoat. One of the advantages 
of a Republic in France, which is not usually recognised, 
is that it is possible to sacrifice successive Presidents 
without upsetting the government of the country. There 
are three other things which help to keep France a 
nation, and prevent her being brought to irretrievable 
ruin by her politicians. These are the army, the church, 
and the universities. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY DENIED. 

The three ideas inscribed upon the banner of the 
Revolution were Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
These ideas are still those which inspire the Government 
of France, officially and in theory at least. But a 
Frenchman’s devotion to them is more as an abstract 
dogma to define and expound than as principles which 
should be realised in everyday life. Mr. Bodley examines 
each of the ideas in detail and comes to the conclusion 
that they have no permanent influence on the life of 
Frenchmen to-day. The amount of liberty enjoyed is, 
viewed from the English point of view, miserably small. 
Equality is non-existent, and fraternity is not one of the 
conspicuous virtues of the French character. The bitter 
enmity of Frenchmen to men of their own blood is one of 
the worst legacies of the great Revolution. Tolerance of 
thought is so far unknown that we have the surprising 
spectacle of the majority of the nation being tyrannised 
over by a small minority of freethinkers. Mr. Bodley in 
his second volume gives an admirable summary of the 
methods of French government and administration. 
Any one who wishes to understand modern France 
cannot do better than carefully study the chapters deal- 
ing with the Parliamentary system. Mr. -Bodley’s obser- 
vations on the working of a Second Chamber and his 
description of the registration laws are of interest to us 
in this country, but for the most part the conditions of 
the two peoples differ so widely that we have not much 
to learn from the political experiments of our neighbours 
across the Channel. 

POPPI III VV VV 


“ Wuo’s WHo ?” (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.) is an invalu- 
able annual. It is the handiest and best compiled book 
of reference of its kind that is issued from the press, and 
is quite indispensable to all classes of people who take 
any interest in public life. A thousand new biographies 
have been added. They are short, to the point, interest- 
ing, and give in nearly every case the address of the 
person noticed. 
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THE CREATOR OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. 
FRANCIS DRAKE: MASTER-THIEF AND NAVAL GENIUS. 

FRANCIS DRAKE is the best known of all the men who 
played a leading part in the adventurous times of good 
Queen Bess. His fame has rested too long on exploits 
which, from the modern point of view, bear rather too close 
a resemblance to mere piratical raids. These, however, 
are not the true basis of the reputation which Drake has 
deservedly gained. Mr. Julian S. Corbett, in his two 
portly volumes on “Drake and the Tudor Navy” 
(Longmans : 35s.), tells the story of the great seaman’s life 
and shows the intimate connection it had with the rise of 
England as a great maritime power. Mr. Corbett says 
truly enough :— 

Viewed separately, Drake’s actions appear but the triumphs 
and failures of a daring seaman; it is only when we find the 
links that united them that we see him rise to his true 
proportions, as the man who first conceived the lines and 
possibilities of a great and statesmanlike naval policy. 

THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. 

The naval history of England has been a continual 
repetition. Periods of apathy have been followed by 
times of panic which have led to the almost feverish 
strengthening of the navy. It was so even in the days of 
its early beginnings. It is curious to find in Elizabeth’s 
reign, at a time when the navy was at a very low ebb, 
that the note of alarm was sounded by a pamphlet 
written by one John Montgomery. Of the writer little 
is known, but his ideas as to the uses and importance of 
the navy are startlingly modern. His contention was 
that for a maritime state unfurnished with a navy, the 
sea, so far from being a safe frontier, is rather a highway 
for her enemies ; but that with a navy it surpasses all other 
frontiers in strength. At the commencement of Elizabeth’s 
reign we possessed a fleet, but not even a glimmering 
idea of how to use it. It was an “army at sea,” and was 
manceuvred as such. Gradually, as the struggle with 
Spain became more and more intense, the English 
seamen groped their way gradually to an understanding 
of naval strategy, which eventually gave them the 
supremacy of the sea. Drake was the foremost advocate 
of the new school, and he succeeded in revolutionising 
the English navy. In reading Mr. Corbett’s pages, we 
are reminded once more of how little Elizabeth under- 
stood the navy or appreciated its true usefulness. The 
new school had to struggle against the innumerable 
obstacles she placed in the way, largely through ignorance. 


“THE MASTER-THIEF OF AN UNKNOWN WORLD.” 


The struggle with Spain had three causes—religious, 
political and commercial. The last-named brought on 
the war. Spain resolutely pursued 2 policy of shutting 
the commercial door of the Indies in the face of all 
powers excepting herself. To open the closed door was 
the object of all the semi-piratical expeditions which 
Drake and other daring men headed. They proved to 
Spain and the rest of the world how impossible it was to 
retain exclusive markets unassisted by a powerful navy. 
In these forays the English seamen learned to have a 
supreme contempt for the Spaniard. Drake became 
“the master-thief of the unknown world,” and on his 
return from his voyage round the world was hailed as a 
hero. From that time the arch-pirate became the centre 
of the growing naval feeling in England. War, which 
Burleigh had endeavoured to prevent, was inevitable ; the 
peace party had been defexted. But still by a large 
number of people in England Drake was regarded as a 
pirate. Camden says : “ Nothing troubled him more than 
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that some of the principal men at court rejected the 
money which he offered them as gotten by piracy.” The 
famous voyage also was a turning-point in Drake’s 
life :-— 

Hereafter we seem to lose the spirit of boisterous confidence 
in which his earlier exploits were performed. He begins to 
appear more as the matured leader of men, sobered by a clearer 
sense of the difficulties that surrounded him, more inclined to 
harsh judgments and sterner in his method of command. 


OUR FIRST NAVAL STRATEGIST, 


Mr. Corbett’s account of Drake’s famous expedition to 
Cadiz, when he “singed the King of Spain’s beard,” is 
specially interesting as a clear account of the effect of the 
new spirit inthe navy. With a small fleet strategically 
used, Drake was able to disarrange the whole of Spain’s 
elaborate preparations :— 

To this day it may serve as the finest example of how a 
small, well-handled fleet, acting on a nicely timed offensive, may 
ar the mobilisation of an overwhelming force. When 

rake had once secured his well-chosen station, he had merely to 
shift his position now and again, and to every centre orders came 
tripping up each other’s heels, till the whole system of the enemy 
was in a tangled confusion. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 

By far the most important part of Mr. Corbett’s work 
is his detailed and most painstaking description of the 
defeat of the Armada. The new light which, by careful 
and elaborate study, he is able to throw upon that crisis 
in our history is especially noteworthy. Drake’s great 
plan of campaign was to attack the Spanish fleet at its 
point of ap rice In his despatch to the Government 
explaining his ideas, we have the first enunciation of the 
root tideas of the new English school. The language is 
not of the plainest, but it is manifest that Drake had 
entirely broken with the old school of naval warfare. 
This despatch, Mr. Corbett thinks, deserves “to be 
treasured up for a sacred document of the nation, as the 
first enunciation of the doctrines which made her mistress 
of the seas.” Howard was merely a nominal commander 
of the English fleet. Mr. Corbett conclusively proves 
that the real commander, and recognised to be such at 
the time by everybody, was Drake. After endless delays 
he sailed with the fleet to Spain, and had not the wind 
failed, the decisive battle would have been fought 
off Corunna, and not in the English Channel. The 
two fleets were not nearly so unequal as is usually 
supposed. It was England which had the regular 
navy, and not Spain. The English fleet had the 
advantage in crews, guns, seamanship, and proximity to 
its base, and, indeed, in everything but soldiers and ton- 
nage. Another misconception is that the English victory 
was due to the weather. In reality it was the weather 
which om more than one occasion saved the Spanish fleet 
from utter destruction. The first feeling after the end of 
the great struggle was not one of relief so much as dis- 
appointment. So great was the contempt of the English 
for the Spaniard that they had looked to sweep gaily from 
the seas any force that the clumsy efforts of Spain could 
get together. But from this distance of time we can see 
that this despondency was not justified. The English had 
invented a new art and had created a new machine to put 
it into execution. 
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THE Revue des Revues of February 1 and 15 contains 
an interesting article entitled “ The Centenary of a For- 
gotten Hero,” by Valérien Gribayédoff. The subject is 
the very little known French invasion of Ireland by 
General Jean Joseph Amable Humbert in 1798, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MILLAIS AND HIS WORKS. 

Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN has compiled a useful and 
timely little volume on the late President of the Royal 
Academy and his Works (W. Blackwood, Is. and 2s. 6d.), 
Within the two hundred pages of his book Mr. Spielmann 
has managed to compress a vast amount of information 
which will be welcomed by Millais’ innumerable admirers. 
He gives short and interesting notes on all the painter’s 
pictures that can be traced. There are three hundred 
and fifty-one pictures described. This in itself gives some 
idea of the immense amount of work Millais accomplished. 
The sketch of the late President’s life is a short but 
sympathetic appreciation of his life and work. 


“A GREAT JOLLY ENGLISHMAN.” 


Millais, although claiming to be descended from a 
French family, was “ Anglo-Saxon from skin to core,” the 
heartiest, honestest, kindliest among all English gentlemen 
of his day. The following pen portrait of Sir John 
Millais is excellent in feeling and expression :— 

As I write his figure seems to rise before m2, shedding that 
magnetic pleasure round him his presence always brought. He 
turns to look at me, as he has done a score of times, from his round- 
backed chair before the great fireplace of the studio. He has 
discussed the pictures on the easels, ranged twice across the 
room, in his half-halting, half-explosive, wholly delightful way. 
His pipe is between his teeth—the beloved briar, more precious 
than the finest cigar Havanna ever rolled. The travelling-cap 
of tweed, at first raised once or twice asif to ventilate the head, 
then carelessly replaced, rakishly on one side, is finally thrown 
on to the table close at hand, and reveals the silver fringing to 
the splendid head—a hairy nimbus, like a laurel-wreath lovingly 
placed by the cunning hand of time. The strong voice—that 
was to become, alas, weazened, husky, and inaudible at last— 
sounds loud and fresh and hearty in my ears ; the powerful, kindly 
hand is placed with genial roughness on my shoulder ; the smile 
so full of charm ; the untutored, halting eloquence ; the bright, 
happy, infectious roguery of the accentuating wink ; the enthu- 
siastic talk on art, now optimistic, now denunciatory of fads and 
foolishness ; a great, jolly Englishman,’ unaffected as a school- 
boy, and as unconscious as a man of genius. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC STORIES. 


Mr. Spielmann describes Millais the artist, and tells 
many and characteristic stories about him, but it is the man 
as he saw and knew him that he most faithfully depicts. 
Millais on several occasions hotly denounced agitation 
and agitators. He was a splendid type of the common- 
sense Englishman who does not believe in revolution. 
On one of these occasions Holman Hunt ventured to 
remind him that Christ Himself had been an agitator :— 

‘* Yes,” answered Millais warmly, ‘‘ and He got stoned. And 
quite right, too, from the point of view of eople who saw 
nothing of His Divinity—only His agitation. That’s all I’d have 
seen if I’d been there, I’m eleld. I'd have thrown stones, too!” 

Millais gained public recognition and applause this 
side of the grave, although at one period of hie career he 
had to struggle hard. He was accused of “ playing to 
the crowd” on several occasions. This he did not 
admit :— 

“If I wanted to paint a ‘popular’ picture,” he once 
exclaimed, ‘‘I should paint an old man in spectacles, reading 
his Bible by the fireside ; and the fire would be reflected on his 
spectacles. And I should paint a tear running down by his 
nose, and the fire should be reflected in the tear. That would 
be a ‘ popular’ picture, I can tell you!” 

A short paper by Sir J. Millais on Art is included in 
the volume, which is illustrated with thirty-three pictures. 
It would have been more convenient for the reader had 
these been placed opposite the letterpress in which they 
are described. 
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MICHAEL DAVITT’S AUSTRALASIA. 
AN EMPIRE OF UNFEDERATED LABOUR NATIONS. 


Mr. Davitt’s “Life and Progress in Australasia” 
(Methuen) should be an effective tonic for any one who 
is suffering from that pessimism which appears to be one 
of the characteristic features of the close of the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Davitt’s book is a brightly-written and 
well-informed account of his impressions of Australia 
and the Australasians. His object in writing it was to 

ive Englishmen and Irishmen at home a better idea of 
ife and conditions at the other side of the world than can 
be gleaned from even the most exhaustive cable report 
of a cricket match. Besides jotting down his experiences 
and impressions, Mr. Davitt has incorporated much 
useful information about the various social experiments 
which are under trial in the seven colonies. 

THE RULE OF DEMOCRACY. 

Democratic rule at the Antipodes has achieved a 
splendid success. The colonies, untroubled by any outside 
interference and guarded against foreign aggression by 
their connection with the Empire, have been able to 
devote all their energies to their own domestic concerns. 
Mr. Davitt says :— 

Australasia is an industrial empire of unfederated labour 
nations where neither wars nor foreign policies intrude their 
demoralising influences upon the peaceful programmes and 
progress of domestic government. The people have the fullest 
and most effective control of their own affairs. ‘There are no 
ruling classes. The Conservatism which shows itself in any 
organised form in the Legislatures has to be more democratic in 
its professions and programms than an opportunist English 
Liberalism dares yet to be. This stand Australian Conservatism 
can well afford to take, where the laws of a governing democracy 
give to property a safer protection than obtains in any class-ruled 
country in the world of to-day. 

AUSTRALASIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mr. Davitt thinks that the average Australian is a finer 
specimen of humanity than his brothers in the Old World. 

is characteristics are a vigorous frame, a manliness of 
bearing, and a stamp of independence. He is the best 
fed person in the world, and he has to work fewer hours 
than we do, fewer per day, and fewer days in the year. 
Women and children are not employed in occupations 
injurious to health to the same extent as in older countries. 
The type of the Australian woman is changing. She is 
of a finer and firmer build, although her complexion 
may not be as fair or her cheeks as rosy as Ler sisters in 
the old country. Australia, like all other countries, 
is confronted with an unemployed problem, yet no social 
stigma attaches to those who have fallen in the struggle 
for existence :— 

The work of providing a shelter, free from the idea of shame, 
for people thus circumstanced is considered in a high spirit of 
ublic duty, and not as an act of municipal or state obligation. 

his sense of a public duty towards workers who are disarmed 
by age or infirmity in the battle of life is one of the traits of 
Australian character which help to make the Ausiralian people 
democratic in the highest and best sens2 of the word. They 
are careful, and rightly so, on their own best account, not to 
sap the dignity of manhood and womanhood in their methods of 
ministering to the needs of those who become destitute. 

IRISH LOYALTY. 

Mr. Davitt found that the Irish of the Antipodes were 
amongst the most loyal portion of the population. He 
noticed in many houses, particularly those of Catholic 
clergymen, the picture of the Queen almost always flanked 
by that of Mr. Gladstone and one of the Irish leaders— 
an interesting testimony to the beneficent effect of Home 
Rule. Mr. Davitt tells a story which aptly illustrates the 
Spirit of Celtic loyalty in Australia :— 
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I chanced to be in a city--he says—which is remarkable for 
its celebration of royal birthdays. I wanted some postage 
stamps, and wended my way to the post office, which I found 
closed. ‘‘ What is the matter’with the post office?” I inquired 
of a fellow-countryman standing near. ‘‘ This is the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s birthday, and all public offices and places of business 
are closed.” ‘‘ But,” I ventured to object, ‘‘this would not 
happen even in England. I presume if it was known on what 
day his Royal Highness’s nurse was born you would make that 
a.general holiday too.” The reply was as neat as it was instant 
and direct: ‘‘ We are blessed here, sir, with the freest kind of 
Home Rule ; and we are free, I hope, to be loyal if we like, 
which we do.” 

The rise of the Australian Labour parties has, Mr. 
Davitt declares, replaced the tendency to Republicanism 
by a movement for social reform. Leaders of the working 
classes have become imbued with the spirit of the existing 
system when finding themselves admitted to the law making 
labours of their colonies, and the workers have their 
minds occupied by the programmes of industrial legisla- 
tion which their leaders are endeavouring to place on the 
statute book. Mr. Davitt was naturally much interested 
in the prisons of Australia. The result of his investi- 
gations was to convince him that in almost every way the 
Australian prison is a great improvement upon the gaols 
at home. 

ee 
SONGS OF EMPIRE. 

“EpitH NEsBIT” has published her latest volume 
of verse under the title of “ Songs of Love and Empire” 
(Constable, 5s.) The number of the songs of Love in 
our language is legion, but the songs of Empire may 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. Mrs. 
Hubert Bland observes the same proportion in her 
volume. Her songs of the Empire number only six while 
the songs of Love fill 125 pages. Ail the poetry that is 
worth remembering is concentrated into the six poems with 
which the volume commences. In the songs of England 
and the great Empire she has inherited, Mrs. Bland 
strikes a note which thrills and rings true. Some of the 
verses are admirable, take, for instance, the following :— 

The thousand unnamed heroes who, sword-strong 

Ploughed the long acre wherein Empire grows 
Wide as the world, and long as Time is long— 
These mark the crescence of the English rose 

Whose thorny splendour glows 
O’er far-off subject lands, by alien waves, 

A crown for England’s brow, a garland for her graves. 
Her verses to the Queen of England are nobly conceived, 
and on the whole are the best of all the poems in the 
volume. On the occasion of the Jubilee Mrs, Bland 
conjures up :— 

The spirits of the mute and mighty dead, 
To see how Time has sped 
The fortunes of their England, and behold 
How much more great she is than in the days of old. 

In the “ Song of Trafalgar,” Mrs. Bland gives voice to 
that haunting dread which Mr. Kipling so well expressed 
in his “ Recessional.” If this dismal foreboding should 
prove to be true, then :— 

In vain was the speech from the lips of her guns, 
If now must her lips refrain ; 

In vain has she made us her loving sons, 
Her dead have made her in vain. 

In her poem on “ Waterloo Day,” Mrs. Bland pleads 
for the time when we may hear the sound of the guns 
in our ears :— 

For valour and faith and honour—these grow where 
the red flower grows ; 

And the leaves for the nation’s healing must spring from 
the blood of her foes. 
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EAVESDROPPING ROMANCES. 


Last month we had two additions to the novels of 
what may be called the eavesdropping school. Historical 
romances may roughly be divided into two categories. 
The first take historical persons and events as the main 
theme of the narrative. Such are Lytton’s “ Last of the 
Barons” and “ Rienzi.” The second and more numerous 
class use history as the background of the stage on which 
the characters perform. The hero is invariably an 
unknown man, who is drawn into the scene as a hanger- 
on of some well-known historical character. In this way 
we are introduced to the stirring events of the time, 
largely, it must be confessed, by means of the gentle art 
of eavesdropping. As it is impossible for the hero to be 
everywhere and see everything, he usually manages to 
overhear some conversation or be witness to some scene 
which is of vital importance to himself and his career. 
As Anthony Hope remarks in his romance “ Simon 
Dale ” (Methuen, 6s.) the canons of eavesdropping—when 
a man may listen, when he may not, and for how long he 
may, to what end, for what motives, in what causes and 
on what provocations—are a matter of great delicacy. 
The hero of the eavesdropping romance, however, is a 
great adept at casuistry, which is fortunate for the 
narrative. 

THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


In “ Simon Dale” Anthony Hope has achieved a dis- 
tinct success. It is one of the best examples of the 
historical novel of the second class which has appeared 
for some time. The attention of the reader is not merely. 
held by the number of the hairbreadth escapes and incon- 
ceivable situations:into which the hero of the tale manages 
to introduce himself. There is sufficient interest in the 
story to captivate the reader, apart from the thrilling 
incidents which Anthony Hope has invented. The con- 
versation is brilliant and full of sparkle. One of the most 
fascinating portions of the romance is that in which 
Mr. Hope describes the lovers’ quarrel between Simon 
Dale and Mistress Barbara Quinton, which is quite 
independent of any historic associations. Mr. Hope has 
also been able to skilfully draw into his story all the pro- 
minent men of the time. We see enough of them but not too 
much. In this Mr. Hope is well advised. Charles and 
his Court do not improve on closer acquaintance ; and 
the whole period is one which must ever be a blot on the 
fair fame of England. Briefly Mr. Hope tells of the 
adventures of Simon Dale at the Court of Charles II. 
Simon had made the acquaintance of Nell Gwyn in the 
country before he came to London, and had been 
fascinated by her. In London he discovers her identity 
and, although still fascinated, is disillusioned. The 
greater part of the events narrated happen in Dover, 
where Charles concludes a treaty with the French king, 
who has come over in disguise to meet his brother of 
England. It had been prophesied at Simon’s birth that 
he should love where the king loved, know what the king 
hid, and drink of the king’s cup, all of which duly comes 
to pass. Simon’s stay at Court is not prolonged, and he 
leaves it to marry Miss Quinton, his first love, whom he 
rescues from the disguised Louis, 


A ROMANCE OF JACOBITE PLOTS. 


» Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “ Shrewsbury ” (Longmans, 6s.) 
is not comparable to “Simon Dale.” Mr. Weyman has 
scattered his thrilling and blood-curdling adventures 
with almost as lavish a hand as Mr. Rider Haggard ; 
but, apart from the reader’s appetite for the marvellous, 
there is not much to satisfy his more legitimate cravings. 


OF REVIEWS. 


There is not any particular charm about the manner of 
relation, and the theme is not inspiriting. Mr. Weyman 


has chosen the reign of William III. as the time for his | 
story, and the setting of his tale is constructed out of the | 
rather squalid surroundings of Jacobite plots and intrigue, / 
The narrator of the tale, a Mr. Price, is the tool of all the f 


intriguers, a method by which we obtain a comprehensive 


view of most of the plots of the time at the price of a 
considerable contempt for the person of Mr. Weyman’s @ 


hero. The tale more especially deals with the attempt 
of the Jacobites to compromise the Duke of Shrewsbury 
—hence the title of the romance. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘“ KOROSKO.” 


MR. CONAN DOYLE has made good use of his experi- © 
The “ Tragedy © 
of the Korosko” (Smith Elder, 6s.) is a tale of the © 
Egyptian frontier at the present day, or at any rate just 

Conan | 
Doyle describes how a tourist party, consisting of English, } 


ences as a war correspondent in Egypt. 


before the recent advance towards Khartoum. 


American, and French, journey up the Nile in the steamer 
Korosko. From Wady Halfa they make an excursion 
to the Abousir Rock and are captured by a party of 
Dervishes. Mr. Conan Doyle sacrifices two of the party 
to the rage of the Arabs, but the remainder, after many 
and manifold adventures, are rescued by a detachment of 
an Egyptian camel corps. The story is well told, and is 
full of absorbing interest from beginning to end. The 
picture Mr. Doyle draws of the transformation of the 
party of pleasure-seekers when in face of real danger is 
a fine one. The emergence of the latent nobility of 
character and sense of comradeship, together with the 
clinging of the habits which have become a second nature, 
gives a deeper note to the story than it would otherwise 
possess, and places it above the ordinary tale of adven- 
ture. M. Fardet, the Frenchman who is convinced that the 
Dervishes are fictions, invented by perfidious Albion to 
justify her continued occupation of Egypt, is a cleverly 
drawn character. So also is Colonel Cochrane Cochrane, 
a somewhat stiff but entirely good-hearted retired 
military man. 
— 406 


ROUGH JUSTICE. 


“ ROUGH JUSTICE” (Simpkin, 6s.), although it has had 
over fifty predecessors, gives ample proof that Miss 
Braddon’s hand has lost none of its cunning. “ Rough 
Justice” is an appropriate enough title, for the justice 
meted out in the tale is certainly not poetic. The story 
is a simple one, but possesses all the essentials of a tale of 
mystery. Arnold Wentworth is accused of shooting the 
woman he had loved but had not married. He is 
acquitted because there is not sufficient evidence to fasten 
the crime on him. He is in reality innocent, and sets 
about at once to discover the real murderer. After 
patient investigation he finds him to be an Oliver Gres- 
wold, a well-known philanthropist. Greswold is a relation 
of the murdered woman, and to him has come the fortune 
which rightly belonged to her. He i$ a man of iron 
will, bent upon ameliorating the condition of the people. 
The end to him is all important and the means a 
secondary matter. He determines to prevent the money 


being used for what he honestly believes will be a bad 
purpose, and justifies wilful murder in order to secure it 
for the welfare of mankind. Wentworth does not hand 
Greswold over to justice, but contents himself with forcing 
the real murderer to acquit him before the girl whom he 
loves and wishes to marry. 
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**A BALLAD OF READING GAOL.” 
By OSCAR WILDE. 


IT was worth while sending Mr. Oscar Wilde to gaol, 
if only in order that the world might be enriched by this 
marvellously powerful and pathetic “ Ballad of Reading 
Gaol.” Only by sending the articulate pen within prison 
walls can the outside public learn how the inarticulate 
many suffer in gaol. “The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” 
by “C 3. 3,” which is published by Leonard Smithers, is the 
finest and most gruesome verse printed in English since 
Coleridge published his “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Coleridge’s’ poem was a pure phantasy of the imagina- 
tion. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s is a terrible transcript from the 
prison diary—the story of the hanging of a man—a 
soldier who had killed his sweetheart, and was hanged 
for the crime in Reading Gaol, an event which diversined 
the prison experiences of the poet. There is terrible 
simplicity about it which is appalling. Here we have 
the naked facts stated with almost telegrammatic terse- 
ness, but it is quivering with intense pathos, and its 
brutal realism stands out in bold relief against an 
atmosphere surcharged with imaginative mysticism. It 
isa wonderful poem, for which, as an ex-criminal convict, 
I thank “ C 3. 3,” as he chooses to disguise himself. The 
following verses should be inscribed in blood-red characters 
on all the official note-paper of the Prisons Department, 
and the Home Secretary should have them read to him 
as part of his family prayers every morning at least until 
he deigns to carry out the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on Prison Reform :— 

The vilest deeds, like poison wecds, 
Bloom well in prison air ; 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there. 
Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the Warder is Despair. 


For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day, 

And they scourge the weak and flog the fool, 
And gibe the old and gray, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 
And none a word may say. 


The only consolation the poem gives us is in the fine 
thought embodied in this verse :— 


And every human heart that breaks, 
In prison-cell or yard, 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord, 

And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard. 


“ A broken and a contrite heart, O Lord, thou wilt not 
despise ”—no, not even though its owner be “C 3.3,” a 
man whose very name the prudes of the press are too 
squeamish to print. 
© rere" 

“THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK” (Allen, 3s. 6d.) is this 
year edited by Mr. Jacob Jacobs. It is decidedly better 
than last year’s, but there is still much room for improve- 
ment. Perhaps in a few years hence, if the present rate 
of progress is maintained, we may have an annual which 
will be worthy the title. Still, with all its faults it contains 
much interesting and useful information which might 
with advantage be more carefully compiled, and which 
would not suffer by a little more rigorous editing. 
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A GIFT BOOK FOR EASTER. 

“THE Story that Transformed the World” is a book 
which is always in demand at Easter, as well as during 
Lent. When I first published the book, a correspondent 
wrote to me, and said: “I never before realised the 
Passion as a whole.” And a local preacher in the north 
of England wrote: “I never realised before that the 
people who crucified Jesus were animated by the same 
feelings as ourselves.” I need no other justification than 
these two remarks for the appearance of the book, which 
is a version of the Passion Play as last played at Ober- 
ammergau, so complete and accurate as to entitle it to 
rank as a classical edition of the text. The numerous 
illustrations add to the interest of a volume which, with 
its German and English text in parallel columns, is quite 
unique. We shall be glad to send a copy to any address 
post free for half-a-crown. 

READING FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

THE Circulating Library in connection with this 
REVIEW was started some two years ago, to enable small 
towns and villages where no free library as yet existed to 
obtain some of the best literature of the day at a very 
moderate cost. A list of books was carefully selected so 
as to comprise all branches of literature, both serious and 
entertaining. A box of books containing forty-five to 
fifty volumes may be obtained for thirty shillings a 
quarter. The box comprises a selection of poetry, history, 
travels, fiction, and illustrated magazines. 

A cheaper series of boxes is also supplied, containing 
more books, but of a simpler description ; while a third 
series is issued for those who do not wish for any heavy 
reading, consisting almost entirely of modern and 
standard fiction ; but as the library is intended primarily 
to encourage serious reading, these last boxes are only 
supplied to centres which are willing to pay a year’s 
subscription in advance. 

The scheme has now had a fair trial, and, with very 
few exceptions, appears to give complete satisfaction. 
It is evident that it only requires to be better known in 
order to double the number of towns and villages reaping 
the advantages of our system. 

Catalogues and particulars may be obtained from the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple 
House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 

ies 
How to Develop the Free Evening Schools. 

My brother, the Warden of Browning Hall, writes :— 

The freeing of the evening schools in London next winter 
offers a great opportunity for making them real living centres of 
education of a kind that people are ready for. I have suggested 
at our local managers’ meeting, that at most centres there should 
be nominally Elementary Lectures in English Literature, really 
the telling of stories to boys by a first-class story-teller who 
can make boys lisien. Thus they could tell ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
‘* Westward Ho!” and other tales of that kind. The story 
should be so told as to make the lads straightway turn to the 
evening school libraries, which the Board are now making out of 
the day school libraries, to read the whole narrative of which 
the salicnt cutline has been given. Then the Board might get 
amateur dramatic clubs to act selections from Shakespeare in 
cosiume and setting, or get the Kyrle Society to represent in 
cosiume ‘‘ Chaucer’s Pilgrims,” or give an Early English ballad 
concert, with explanations and notes interlarded ; und so weiter. 

All this cculd come under the safe head of elementary English 
literature. For one boy or girl who wan!s to study the time- 
worn technical subjects there would be a hundred who would 
rush to these dramatic and musical lectures. And we must really 
try to get hold of the hundred. They may go on to the 
technical work by-and-by. 
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A SOCIAL INSTITUTE IN EVERY BOARD SCHOOL. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE NOW TO REALISE THIS IDEAL. 


AST month Mr. John Morley made an admirable 
speech on the opening of the Passmore Edwards 
Social Settlement in Bloomsbury on February 12th. 

Speaking of the vague but general desire to do something 
to make the lot of mankind more human and more happy, 
Mr. Morley said :— 

There are people glowing with social feeling, people of ardent 
nature, who me learnt a lesson from Goethe and Carlyle that 
‘here, or nowhere, is thine America,” and a writer like Sir 
Walter Besant or Mrs. Humphry Ward, by waving the magic 
wand of fiction, has raised palaces from the ground and has 
taught men or women whose hearts my be glowing for personal 
social work that here in London is the nearest and strongest 
claim, and only too many openings for which such a spirit ought 
to inspire them. You may feel very often that this current of 
social sympathy does not flow as rapidly as you could desire. I 
do not believe that the absiinence of those whom you might 
expect to take, but who do not take, part in these social 
movements arises from selfishness or apathy. In some cases 
undoubtedly it is so, but not so much from that as that the 

ple do not know what to do in the way of ameliorating the 

condition of those around them. They need leading, they need 
ways opened for them, they need opporiunitizs being given to 
them. 


Plenty of people would like to do 
good, but they don’t know how. They need some one to 
show them what to do and howtodo. Now to all such 
an opportunity has arisen, and my object in this article is 
to say as briefly and emphatically as possible—This is 
the way ; work ye in it ! 

Some years ago I published an article on “The Wasted 
Wealth of King Demos,” in which I called attention to 
the school-buildings which stood empty every night, but 
which might be converted at little expense into the 
palaces of the people. What was then a matter of 
theory has now passed into the domain of realised fact. 

The Social Institutes Union, whose organising secre- 
tary, Mr. F. H. Williams, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., 
has been formed for the purpose of utilising the board 
school buildings, so as to make these spacious halls 
centres of pleasant social life and of popular educational 
influence for the working people. The assistance of 
the London School Board, County Council, and City 
Parochial Trust has been secured for the commence- 
ment of this work, and it is to be hoped it will spread 
from London to every centre of population in the three 
kingdoms. The two institutes where the experiment 
has been carried through successfully are in Camden 
Street Board School, Camden Town, N.W., and in 
Thomas Street Board School, Limehouse, E. In both 
these schools the social institute was open in one case 
six nights a week and in the other three nights all the 
year round, with the exception of the summer holidays. 
Both are now open six nights a week for the use of 
members. In both cases the experiment has been 
tentative, but the success already achieved justifies a 


This witness is true. 


belief that an immense development is possible and 
certain. 

The Working Men’s Club formed by the Social Insti- 
tutes Union in one of the halls of the Thomas Street 
Board Schools, in Limehouse, has been very popular. 
Leave has been recently obtained to use the hall six 
nights a week, and also to introduce refreshments, and a 
billiard table, which will add rapidly to the membership. 
This now totals over sixty, as against about one hundred 
at the Camden Street School. For a subscription of 
2d. per week, a member has nightly use of a comfortable 
club room, well lighted and warmed, with a large assort- 
ment of newspapers and periodicals, bagatelle, chess, 
draughts, dominoes, and cards. There is a weekly 
concert on Saturday nights, provided alternately by the 
members of the “S. 1. U. There are also courses of 
lectures from time to time, on subjects of general 
interest. Arrangements are already made for a violin 
class, as at Camden Street. 

At Camden Street Institute a band is in process of 
formation in connection with the orchestral class ; there 
are classes for teaching woodwork and practical carving. 
There is an ambulance class and a swimming club. Every 
Saturday evening there is a social night with music enter- 
tainments. Billiards, whist, dominoes, and draughts 
competitions for a silver cup and the club championship, 
are now in progress among the members. 

The social institute has in it the germ of a people’s 
public-house, a people’s drawing-room, the people’s music 
hall, the people’s theatre, and the people’s university. 
The combination of education and recreation, of social 
intercourse and mental improvement, render it the most 
hopeful of all the agencies yet pro,ected for the social 
improvement of our people. 

The membership is open to all men over eighteen years 
of age. Of course, this is wrong, and will be rectified in 
time. No institution will permanently thrive that makes 
no provision for lads of fifteen, and which closes its doors 
on half the population whose need for society and instruc 
tion is at least as great as that of the other half. 

The central idea is the utilisation of school buildings 
at present standing empty. The hours when they are 
most needed vary from 7.30 to 10.30 every night. 

The experience of these institutes tends to show that 2 
capital sum of £100 will start an institute, and that after 
the first year they will not only become self-supporting, 
but be able to contribute to the funds of the central office 
at the rate of £20 per annum. £35 represents capital 
outlay on equipment and furniture, another £35 represents 
the cost of rent, caretaker, and local secretary, while the 
remaining £30 represents payment to the central office 
for help and advice. 

Now the question for each of us to ask ourselves is 
this: Is there a board school or public elementary 
school building in our neighbourhood standing empty 
every night which might be utilised as the headquarters 
of a social institute? If so, what can I do to get an 
institute established ? See what you can do to seize this 
great chance, and realise the simple but splendid ideal— 
A Social Institute in every School Building. 

Any further particulars that may be required can be 
had from Mr. Williams. 








LEARNING LANGUAGES 





OTHING is more obvious in the current discussion as 
to the cause of our defeat in markets which were 
formerly our own than the constant reference to the 

almost universal ignorance of foreign languages that 
distinguishes our people. There are few of our City clerks 
who have not noticed the pull which a German has over 
them, possessing three languages as he generally does ; 
and valuable scientific works are continually appearing in 
Germany, not all of which are translated into English. 
When the scheme was first mooted I was much stuck by 
the notices of it in the French papers. In these they con- 
gratulated themselves that they were at last shown to be 
as “ practical as the English”—how much more practical 
is shown by the fact that French boys apply by hundreds 
and English boys by tens. Surely the idea that British 
boys will be contaminated by contact with the boyhood of 
France and Germany is exploded, now that everywhere 
schoolmasters and parents have written unqualified 
praise of the scheme when properly carried out. 


FOREIGN EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION. 


M. Moch, the president of the Editorial Council of the 
Independance Belge and a member of the French 
Bureau de la Paix, says in one of the B. F. P. circulars, 
that the Society desires to favour as much as possible the 
Scholars’ Correspondence, a work as interesting as it is 
useful, and desires the members to give all the help in 
their power towards its promotion. 

LEnseignement des Langues Modernes, of Brussels, 
gives its readers our Scholars’ Circular, and after com- 
menting favourably upon it, adds that one of the Pro- 
fessors of a Commercial School, some years ago, hit upon 
the idea of starting a fictitious commercial correspond- 
ence, between scholars of different schools, in order to 
familiarise them with business terms. The enterprise 
had some success, even though the pupils had to discuss 
imaginary commercial difficulties. 

Various German journals have commented as favour- 
ably. The Association for Promoting the Study of 
Modern Languages makes the Scholars’ Correspondence 
a feature of its work. But from all parts of Germany 
come complaints that British boys will not accept the 
offered friendship of German boys, whilst the French boys 
have responded in thousands. This statement is accom- 
panied by a lament that so few German girls have re- 
sponded to the overtures of English girls, and an earnest 
entreaty to the Mistresses of the Téchterschulen to place 
the matter before their pupils. 


WORD OF CAUTION, 


‘The unqualified praise of which I spoke has been given 
only in the cases where the scheme has been carried out 
properly. For this the parent or master must show 
interest : I do not mean that he should see every letter, 
that would be foreign to the idea, but most schoolmasters 
have “lessons in conversations” ; what a ‘fruitful subject 
for conversation the discussion of facts gained by the 
letters might be. For example, in one school, the French 
boys have shown such a vivid interest in the Zola trial, 
that they have got into disgrace, and have had their 
holidays confiscated for some time to come. 

Every letter should have name and addfess distinctly 
written, and, indeed, general legibility would be a boon. 
One or two French boys complain that their letters 
have not been replied to. Will schoolmasters kindly let 


us know if a boy leaves the school directly after his name 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—-_ 


has been sent in. I say directly, for no British boy has 
to wait longer for a correspondent than the few weeks 
necessary for publication of names, etc. Girls, unhappily, 
may have to wait some little time. : 

An English schoolmaster desires during the summer 
holidays to take a few of his boys to France, there to stay 
in the home of some French schoolmaster ; he wishes so 
to arrange that in walks, games, etc., his English boys 
might be paired with French boys, and he thinks that 
another year the plan might be reversed and the French 
boys come to him. I am unable to say whether the con- 
ditions of French school life allow of this ; will French 
masters in France and England notice and advise? Of{ 
course only some neighbourhood easy of access would be 
suitable, on account of travelling expenses. 


THE ADULT CORRESPONDENCE. 


Expressions of thanks and approval are continually 
received, and I heartily enjoy being thus kept in touch 
with what goes on. There are complaints also ; chiefly 
because our correspondents do not understand that a first 
introduction is often a matter of time, and depends 
naturally upon the nature of the responses received from 
abroad. It is thus quite impossible to fix a date for a 
reply. We cannot acknowledge the receipt of each appli- 
cation, the work being on so large a scale. It is a 
curious fact that French commercial men and lawyers do 
not readily come forward, nor French or German ladies ; 
such have to be sought one by one. 

Our readers are also reminded that the 1s. fee for 
adults is really necessary on account of the large expense 
involved. If our applicants do not hear from us after 
about two months will they kindly forward postcard, in 
case a mistake has been made, and give name and 
particulars as well as address. One letter came with 
only the name of the street, the town not being mentioned. 

Our friends were asked to mention to adult friends 
abroad that correspondence with foreign adults is eagerly 
desired by English adults. Will friends remember that 
they can help by sending the Scholars’ Circular to school- 
masters. Such circulars will be forwarded on receipt 
of an addressed envelope. 

A Danish lady desires an English correspondent. 

An English lady, interested in the Peace Question, 
would like to correspond with Italian and Russian ladies 
on that subject. ‘ 

A young French lady is strongly recommended as a 
teacher by M. Mieille. 

The Modern Language Quarterly, of which the third 
number has just appeared, contains some interesting 
papers on the teaching of French and German. 





The Wedding-Ring Circular. 


THE March List of Members is now printed, and 
contains many new features. Letters have been received 
from time to time stating how useful and interesting the 
Wedding-Ring Circular has proved to be for purposes of 
exchanging views on various subjects by means of friendly 
and intellectual correspondence with “the other sex.” 
As one member aptly remarks—“ such acquaintance may 
ripen into a life-long partnership should the fates be 
propitious.” Those interested in the scheme, by sending 
to the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., 
a stamped, addressed envelope, will receive the List of 
Members, which contains all particulars. 
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: Architectural Record.—r4, Nesey Srreet, New York. 
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ca 


LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


mm 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Antiquary.—E uot Stock. 6d. March. 


erly Notes on Roman Britain. 

Se Cathedral. Sir Stephen Glynne. 

25 cents. 
arch. 


Palladio and His Work. Illustrated. Alfredo Melani. 


The Problem of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Illustrated. Wm. H. 
Goodyear. 
French Tichedcals. Continued. Illustrated. Barr Ferree. 


Illustrated. John B. Robinson. 
New York Public Library ; Illustrations. 


. Architectural Review.—ErrincHam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Srranp. 6d. Feb. 

Notes on Australian Architecture, Illustrated. C. A. Nicholson. 

The Work of John Sedding, Architect. Illustrated. J. P. Cooper. 


Architectur2.—Tavsor House, ArunpeL Srreet, Srranb. 1s. Feb. 


Qn Some Churches in South-West Franc:. Illustrated. Rev. W. S. 
Dixon. 

Ely Cathedral. Illustrated. 

Arena.—4, Piccrim Street, LupGAre Hitt, 1s. Feb. 

American Party Leaders and the Finances. George W. Julian. 

The Finances and American Party Leaders. John C. Ridpath. 

The Revision of the American Constitution. Walter Clark. 

True Reasons for the Apparent Failure of the Bimetallic Conferenc2. 
R. Challen. ‘ 

The Mission of Machinery. Henry M. Williams. 

The Corporations against the People. B.O. Flower. 

Secret Societies and the State. J. M. Foster. 

sin Sea an gaa Phase of Gutter Journalism. J. B. Montgomery- 


James 


Fanny D. Bergen. 


Notes on the "Pheological Development of a Child. 
Wn. R. 


Camille Flammarion as an Observer of Occult Phenomena. Dr. 
Fisher. . 
Argosy.—R. BenTLEY AND Son. 1s, March. 


Booksellers and Literature. G. Stanley Ellis. 


Opium Dens in London; In the Night Watches. Continued. Illustrated. 
Charles W. Wood. 
The Prophecy of Music. P. W. Roose. 
Atalanta.—MarsuHa.t, Russet anp Co. 6d. March. 
© Storers of Winter Food. Illustrated. Dr, A. H. Japp. 
Robert Bridges ; a Lising Poet. Kent Carr. ‘ 
Tighe Hopkins’s Book, ‘‘The Dungzons of Old Paris.” Illustrated. 


5 
Z 


» The Memoirs of Wilhelmina of Prussia. 


|) French and English Literature. 





Camille. ; 
Hilda Graham. 


Elementary School Teaching as a Profession for Women. Ruth Young. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. March. 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
land’s Economic and Political Crisis. J. N. Larned. 
i The Municipal Service of Boston. Francis C. Lowell. 
© The Australian Democracy. E. L. Godkin. 
© The Social Life of the Japanese. K. Mitsukuri. 
” of Keos ; Bacchylides and His Country. Prof. J. Irving Manatt. 


Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. Feb. 
» The Birthday of the Atheneum. Sir Walter Besant. 
Badminton Magazine.—Loncmans. 1s. March. 


On the Trail of the Scorcher. Illustrated. Lord Moncreiff. 
Indian Pig-Sticking. pare. R. D. Rudolf. 


Illustrated. 


Snipe. Illustrated. E. Bennett. 
Umpires and Some Umpire Stories. W. J. Ford. 
How I Shot My Fiftieth Elk. Illustrated. Capt. G. Ferrand. 


An Evening on Dutch Skates. Illustrated. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
H, H. Hilton, Champion Golfer, 1897. Illustrated. H. S. C. Everard. 
cts of the Racing Season. Arthur B. Portman. 
se; How, When, and Where to See It. Illustrated. W. Stepney 
Rawson. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Watertow AnD Sons. 
Bankers’ Balances at the Bank of England. 
The Bank of England. Continued. Illustrated. 
The Brazflian Financial Outlook. 
Financial Relations of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
S$. Harvey. With Portrait. 


1s. 6d. Marsch. 


Belgravia.—341, STRAND. 1s. Febcuary. 


Jean Ingelow. Sarah C. Budd. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biacxwoop. 2s. 6d. March. 


The Dreyfus Case ; the Cries of Paris. 

The Truth about Cardinal Beaton’s Murder. 
German Country Life. G. W. Steevens. 
Witchcraft and Christianity. H.M. Doughty. 
Tuba-Fishing. Edward A. Irving. 

The Looker-on. 

The,Debate on the Address in Parliament. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre Aanp Srorriswoope. 


British Commercial Relations with China. 
Authorised Gas Undertakings. 

The Traffic of th: ‘* Kaiser Wilhelm” Canal. 
The Trade of Para and the Amazon. 

The Trade and Industry of the French Soudan. 
The Trade and Shipping of the Yangtze-Kiang. 


Bookman.—(Lonpoy.) Hopper anp StoveGnton. 


The Hundred Best Books. Clement K. ge 
Israel Zangwill; Interview. With Portrait. 
Alphonse Daudet. With Portraits, 
The Staff of the Daily Chronicle. 


Bookman.—({America.) Dopp, MEAp Anp Co., 
25 cents. Feb. 
Alphonse Daudet. With Portrait. Adolphe Cohn 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. Coulson Kernahan. 
Teachers ; the Pedagogical Type. George M. Hyde. 
One Hundred Best Books for a Village Library. John W. Stoneand Helene 
L. Dickey. 


Canadian Magazine.—Owxrario Pvstisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. Feb. 
Robert W. Shannon. 


A. Lang 


6d. Feb. r5. 


6d. Feb. 


Isidore Harris. 
Sir Giage Denia. 


New York. 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority. 
The Modern English Girl. Madame Sarah Grand. 
The Makers of the Dominion of Canada. Illustrated. Dr. J. G. Bou-inot. 
The Solicitor-General of Canada. Illustrated. Byron Nicholson. 
The Klondyke. With Map and Illustrations. J. Gordon Smith. 
Some Experiences in the Chilkoot Pass, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Thomas S. Scott. 
a Fenian Invasion of Quebec, 1866. Illustrated. John W. Dafoe. 
The Ursulines of Quebec. Arthur G. Doughty. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. March. 
John Hay, the American Ambassador. Illustrated. Frank Banfield 
The Story of People who fire their Houses ; Told in Ashes. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
F. Dolman. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Stranp, 1s. Feb. 
The Japanese Battleship Vashima, Illustrated. E. H. T. D’Eyncourt. 
Natural Gas in the United States, Illustrated. Hosea Webster. 
Recent Improvements in Electro-Galvanising. Illustrated. 


Cowper Coles. 
Mechanical Stokers. William R. Roney. 


The Hague; Capitals at Play. 
Leaders in Oratorio, Illustrated. 


Sherard 


Illustrated. 


Technical Education in Great Britain and Foreign Competition. Sir 
William H. Bailey. 

Floating Docks. Illustrated. Sy ydney F. Staples. 

Recovering Tar and Ammonia from Blast Furnace Gases. Andrew 


Gillespie. 

Sir James Kitton. With Portrait. 

A Partial Solution of the Labour Problem. Fred W. Taylor. 
Catholic World.—22, Parernostrer Row. 1s. 

Spiritual F sae same vs. Materialism and Socialisn. Rev. 

hee: 

Happy Marriages of Noted Persons, 

Customs, Races and Religions in the Balkans. 

Socialism, Altruism, and the Labour Question. Rev. George McDermot. 

The Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. With Portrait. I. A. Taylor. 

The True History of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Illustrated. Thomas Arnold. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

Practical Citizenship. Continued. Robert J. Mahon. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. March. 
The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Illustrated. John R.-Procter. 
The River Trip to the Klondike. Illustrated. 
The Rush to the Klondike over the Mountain Passes. 

S. Curtis. 

Mexican Society in Maximilian’s Time. Illustrated. Sara Y. Stevenson. 
Songs of American Birds. Illustrated. John Borroughs. 
Women Composers. Illustrated. Rupert Hughes. 
Fraternalism versus Pa‘ernalism in Government. Richard T. Ely. 
General Grant’s Des Moines Speech. 


Feb. 
Morgan M. 


Frances Albert Doughty. 
Illustrated. a M. Lynch. 


Illustrated. Edward 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNosTER Row. 7d. March, 
Company-Promoting. 
Concerning Chemists. 
The Mineral Riches of China. 
The French Invasion of 1797. Charles Edwardes. 
Gas-Works Management and Consumers’ Interests. ‘A Director.” 


Chautauquan.—Kecan Pav. ros. rod. perannum. Feb. 
The Rhine Country. Illustrated. H. A. Guerber. 
Colonial Household Industries. Alice M. Ea:le. 
Insect Communities. Anna B, Comstock. 
German Social Democracy. Prof. J. W. Perrin. 
The Financial Markets of ponipeag Rephosl-Georges Lévy. 
The Influence of Roman Law on English Law. H. W. Rogers. 
Justin S. Morrill, the Oldest United States Senator. With Portrait. 
Edwards. 
Lohengrin. Illustrated. Charles Barnard. 
The Origin of the American Democratic Party. Illustrated. Charles M. 
Harvey. 4 
Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Cociety. 
SALISBURY SQUARE. arch. “ 
Missions and Politics. Rev. George Ensor. 
Church Missionary Associations of 1815. Rev. C. Hole. 
A Brief Account of the Famine of 1897 in the North-West Provinces of 
India. Rev. J. P. Haythornthwaite. 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 


E. J. 


1s. 6d, Feb, 
Dorpfeld’s Theory of the Greek Stage. A. E. Haigh. 
The Use of Place-Names in History. Bernard W. Henderson. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hopper anp SrouGuTon. 6d. Feb. 
Chapters on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Continued. Dr. H. C. G. 
oule, 
The Permanent Value of the Old es Edmund W. Beatty. 
arc 


Chapters on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Continued. 
The Characteristic Symbols of the Apocalypse. Rev. Herbert H. Gowen. 


Contemporary Review.—lIssister. 2s. 6d. March. 
The Demoralisation of France. : 
The Immorality and Cowardice of Modern Loan-Mongering. A. J. Wilson. 
The Military Amateurs. Tearem, M.P. 
Agricultural Depression. _ Sir.Edmund Verney. 
The Secret of Baldness. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
Ahikar the Wise. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The Problem in the Far East. Fred. T. Jane. 
The Registration of Midwives, Chas. T. Cullingwo:th. 
China and Japan ; The Dragon and the Chrysanthemum. N. G. Mitchell 


Innes. 
The Decline of Tractarianism. ‘‘ A Country Parson.” 
The Romance of School. John H. Skrine. 
The Relation of Choice to Freedom. Emma Marie Caillard. 
The Strike of German Students in Austria. S. Schidrowitz. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Etper anv Co. 1s. March. 
Lord Anson and the Centurion ; Fights for the Flag. Continued. Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett. 

Lewis Carroll. F. B. Strong. 

ames C, Mangan; Poet, Eccentric, and Humorist. 

wed Fragments of a Past. Lady Jane Ellice. 
Gold-Mining at the Klondike. T. C. Down. 
Of “Scores.” Stephen Gwynn. 
The Life of a Chinese Mandarin. E. H. Parker. 
Pages from’a Private Diary. Continued. 


Alfred G. Graves. 


Dial. —315, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 1ocents. Feb, 1. 
‘‘Lewis Carroll.” 
Some Ideas on Criticism Charles L. Moore. 


eb. 16. 
New York and Chicago; ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Education of Women in England. Ellen C. Hinsdale. 
Educational Review.—({America.) J. M. Dent ann Co. 1s. 8d. Feb. 
Functions of the State touching Education, Andrew S. Draper. 
Religious Instruction in American Schools. Levi Seeley. 
Student Life at Jena. Stuart H. Rowe. 
The Public School and Community Life. 
The Economy in High Wages for Teachers. John Davidson. 
History in the German Gymnasia. Lucy M. Salmon. 


Educational Review.—(Lonpon.) 157, Srranp. 6d. March. 
The Future of Schools of Science. William Dyche. 
The Teaching of Science in Schools as a Method of Induction from the 
Concrete. Edith Aitken. 
The Education of a Moor. Budgett Meakin. 


Educational Times.—89, Farrincpon StreetT. 7d. March, 
The Aboriginal Red Indians of North America. Rev. J. O. Bevan. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Feb. 
The Gold Mines of the Witwatersrand, South Africa. With Map. 
Illustrated. John H. Hammond. 
The Possibilities and Limitations of Electric Traction. 


James K. Paulding. 


Continued. Frank 


. Sprague. 

The Economy and Efficiency of the Large Gas Engine. Dugald Clerk. 

Ship-Building as a Productive Industry in Great Britain, 
Illustrated. James McKechnie. 

Objections to the Municipal Ownership of Electric-Lighting Plants in 
America. T. Carpenter Smith, 


Continued, 





OF REVIEWS. 


The Equipment and Grmabngion of a City Fire Department in Americ, 
Illustrated. Hugh Bonner. 
The Relations of Forestation to Water-Supply in America. H. M. Wilson, 
Ape Bot Nate System for the Heating of Buildings, Illustrated. J, | 
ckmore, 


Peculiar Features of Irrigation Engineering in Colorado.  Illustratej 
H. A. Crafts. 
Future Supremacy in the Iron Markets of the World. 


Continued, # 
J. Stephen Jeans, z 
English Illustrated Magazine.—1)8, Srranp. 6d. March, [7 
The German Emperor and Empress at Home. Illustrated. Mary § 
arren. 
Murdered Statesmen of the Century. Illustrated. 
Rare Medals and their Strange Story; England’s Graven Images. Illu. § 
trated. R. S. Loveday. 
Napoleon I., the Great Adventurer. _ Illustrated. 
Freaks of Nature in Olden Times. Illustrated. H. S. C, Everard. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. Feb. 
The Thumb in Piano- and Organ-Playing. F. H. Lewis. 
The Romantic Sid: of Bach. H. T. Finck. ’ 
Music for the Piano:—Little Prelude in D, by J. S. Bach; ‘ Chopin,” by © 
B. Godard ; ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal Procession,’ by E, Grieg; etc. 2 
Expositor.—Hopper anp StovucuTon. 1s. March. 
anaes Spencer and the Duke of Argyll on Organic Evolution. Sir J. Wa, 
lawson. a 
The Baptism of Jesus. Prof. A. B. Bruce, "y 
Notes on the Book of Genesis in Hebrew. Prof. Ed. Kénig. By 
The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, Prof. Theodor Zahn. 
Did John preach Baptism for the Remission of Sins? Mrs, Agnes S. Lewis, 
The Incarnation and Dogina. Bishop Chadwick. 


Expository Times.—Simrxin, MARSHALL, 6d, March. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Saul.” Mary A. Yule. 
The Rationale of the Atonement. Rev. John Taylor. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, PATERNosTeR SQuARE. 6d. March.’ 
How a German lives. Concluded. Illustrated. Rev. A. N. Cooper. 
Ningpo; a Chinese Treaty Port. Concluded. Illustrated. ‘* A British 

dubject.” 

Fortnightly Review.—CuHapmMaAN Anp Hatt. 2s. 6d. March. 
Contradictions of Modern France ; the Military Paradox. Baron Pierre de 

Coubertin. 

Reminiscences of Judah Philip Benjamin. Baron Pollock. 

The French on the Nile. With Map, Frederick Augustus Edwards. 

Eliz. R. Chapman’s Book: ‘‘ Marriage Questions in Fiction” Madam 
Sarah Grand. 

The Tirah Campaign. With Map. An Eyewitness. 

The End of the New Unionism. Louis Garvin. 

Methods of Voting ; an Electoral Revolution. Illustrated. W. H. Howe. 

‘Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips. William Watson. 

Sidelights of the Revanche Idea, Albert D. Vandam. 

Hunting and its Future. H. A. Bryden. 

Recent Attempts at Copyright Legislation. G. H. Thring. 

Paul Kruger ; an Apology and a Defence. F. Reginald Statham. 


The Westminster ‘‘ Improvement” Scheme. With Map, E. P, Warren. 
Modern French Drama. Continued. Augustin Filon. 
England and Japan. H.W. Wilson. 
Forum.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 
1s. 6d. Feb. 


Antarctic Exploration and Its Importance. Sir Clements R. Markham. 
oo Defects of the American Electoral System; a Remedy. J. 0 
Carlisle. 
The Relation of Production to Productive Capacity. Continued, Carroll D. 7 
right. 
Whence came the American Indians? Major John W. Powell. 
= Meaning of the New Sugar Tariff in America. Dr, Harvey W. 
iley. 
Britain’s Exploitation of the Nile Valley. Frederic C. Penfield. 
The Condition of the American Working-Class, Frank K. Foster. 
Side-Lights on Postal Reform. Orville J. Viccor. 
Corn and Cotton-Seed ; Why the Price of Corn is Low. C. Wood Davis. 
oa ” Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Recollections” and Self-Revelations, Kail 
ind, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—42, Bonn Street, New York. 
25 cents. March. 
Fish-Culture in the United States; Aquatic Protégés of Government. 
Illustrated. Joanna R. N. Kyle. 
Andrew Jackson as Statesman and President. 
A. Oakey Hall. 
Harvard University. Illustrated. L. W. Sheldon. ~ 
Christiania. Illustrated. Helen Bradford. 
The Congregationalists of America. Illustrated. Dr. A. E, Dunning. 
Massachusetts before the Mayflower. Illustrated. Francis W. Doughty. 
Picturesque New Orleans, Illustrated. Charles T. Logan. 
Genealogical Magazine.—E .ior Srocx. 1s. 
The Right to Bear Arms. X. 
The Blakes of Galway. Concluded. Martin J. Blake. 
The Warw‘ckshire Ardens. Continued. Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
An jee Account of the Beresford Family. Major C. E. de la Poet 
eresiord, 
Variations and Changes in Ancient Crests. T. H. 
The Nelson Pedigree. Mrs, Charles Whitey. 
A List of Strangers. Continued, Rev. A, W. C. Hallen, 


Continucd, —_ Illustrated. 


March. 
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LEADING CONTENTS 








Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Winpvs. 1s. March. 


Old World Ballads and Music, F. S. Leftwich. 
Stars; the Suns of Spice. J. Ellard Gore. 
The English Township. T. H. B. Graham. 


i aed Orders of France. J. F. Morris Fawcett. 
Bae’ Speech on Slavery, April 3, 1792. 
by the Sunbeams. James Sykes. 
5 Fletcher of Saltoun. Lc (oe 
From the Kongo to the Niger. With Map. F. A. Edwards. 


Geographical Journal.—:, Savitz Row. 2s. Feb. 
Three Years’ Exploration in Franz Josef Land. With Map and Illustrations. 


Frederick G. Jackson. 
A Lora Crater in Northern Somaliland. With Map, Alfred E. 


The The Hydrographic F Exploration of Lake Baikal. 

lassification of Geography. Dr. Hugh R. Mill. 
Hyoge hy of the United States. F. H. Newell. 
Scien’ raphy for Schools. Prof. Richard E. Dodge. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. March. 


Rambles with Nature Students. Illustrated. Mrs. Brightwen. 
Musical Degrees for Our Girls Annie W. Patterson. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. March. 
—_— Peasants ; the Most Miserable Peasantry in Europe. 
ers. 
Fog-Signalling on Our Railways. Illustrated. V. L. Whitechurch. 
Thomas Edward Brown. Illustrated. William Canton, 
Pages from Sir George H. B. Macleod’s Journal in the Crimea. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutron Srreet, Freer Street 6d, March. 

Canon Haig Brown, Master of Charterhouse ; Interview. R. Blathwayt. 

The Yarrow Home for Convalescent Children, Broadstairs. Illustrated. 
F. M. Holmes. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville; Sea Dogs of Old 


Miss Edith 


Continued. 


England. Illustrated. The Editor. 

yum J ames Bailey; the Author of “‘ Festus.” With Portrait. Arthur 
Harper’s Magazine.—45, ALpEMARLE SrreeT. 1s. March. 

An American Army Manceuvre. With Maps and Illustrations. Franklin 
Matthews. 

Stirring Times in Austria. Illustrated. Mark Twain. : 

The Turco-Greek War; In the Wake of a War. Illustrated. Julian 


Ralph. 
The, ‘Traditional Policy of Germany in respect to Austria and Turkey. 
An Eastern Diplomat.” 


SRE he of Eminent Lectures, Illustrated. Joel Benton. 


The Century’s Progress in Anatomy and Physiology. Dr. Henry S. 
Williams. P 
Homiletic Review.—Funx anp WaGNALLS. 15, 3d. Feb. 


Dr. E. Fitch Burr, 
Dr. J. Monro Gibson. 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie. 


March. 


The Credulity of Sceptics. 
Bible-Preaching the Best Apologetic. 
The Preacher as a Religious Force. 


® Humanitarian.—Hvrtcuinson anv Co. 6d. 
A Cremation at Woking. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Aerial Navigation. Percival Spencer. 
One Way of Happiness. Irene Langridge. 
Morality and the Many. Morley Roberts. 
Child Labour in Factories, Continued. Priscilla E, Moulder. 
Occultism in Eastern Lands. Sir Richard F. Burton. 
Some Famous Springs of Southern — P. C. Remondino. 
Lady Phear and Her Educational Work. C. S. Bremner. 
The Law of Murder. 

Idler.—J. M. Dent Anp Co. 1s. Feb. 
Samuel L. Clemens, ‘‘ Mark Twain.” With Portrait. Robert Barr. 
Is the British Navy Invincible? Illustrated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
John Le Couteur on the Photographic Association. Interview. Illustrated. 
Clive Holland. 

On the Future of Novel-Writing. Sir Walter Besant. 


The Swan-Song of Beethoven. : 
The Sinking ofthe Alabama by the Kearsage; Watching a Naval Death- 


Duel. Illustrated. 


Intelligence.—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cents. Feb. 
The Ganglionie Nervous System. Dr. Alex. Wilder. 
Science and Spiritual a. B. F. Underwood. 
The Dogma of Hell. Rev. Henry Frank( 
An Educational Suggestion. S. L. Hop kins. 
The Dualism of Good and Evil. hagens Skilton. 
The Soul’s Eden. Concluded. Charlotte E. Woods. 
International.—Union Quoin Co., Cuicaco. 15 cents. Feb. 
Winter Days in Jamaica. Continued. Illustrated. Lillian D. Kelsey. 
Irish Naturalist.—Simpxin MarsHaty. 6d. Feb. 
On the Genus Septolegnia of the Saprolegniaceae. Illustrated. Allan 


P. Swan. 
A Visit to the Copelands. C. B. Moffat. 


Journal of Education.—86, Fizer Srreer. 6d. March. 


The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics and Phy sies. Prof. Steggall. 
H. Macan. 


Miss Frances E. Willard. ‘‘ One Who Knew Her. 
A High Court of Education; the One Thing Needful. 
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Journal of Finance,—ErrixcHam ee tr, Rovat Excuance. 
1s. March. 
Chinese Finance and Trade. 
The Big ‘‘ Vanderbilt ” Job. 
The Railway Half-Year. W. J. Stevens. 
Argentine Railways. Continued. John Samson, 
Monetary Statistics of Spain. Ottomar Haupt. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Tue Institute, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AvENUE. 6d. Feb. 

The Goldfields of Ontario and British Columbia. Edgar P. Rathbone. 

A Gold Standard for the Empire. Lesley C. Probyn. 


King’s Own.—Marsuact Bros. 6d. Feb. 
The Canon of the Old Testament. Continued. Rev. ~ Macpherson. 
The Antiquity of the Palzolithic _ = Rev. D. Gath Whitley. 


The Inspiration and Divine Authority 7 the Scriptures. 
Egypt. Continued. Rev. J. B. Figg's. 
The Canon of the Old Testament. Continued. Rev. T. Macpherson. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotsorn. 6d. March. 

The Total Solar Eclipse, Jan. 22, 1898. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
British Bees. Illustrated. Fred. Enock, 
The Vinegar Eel. Illustrated. C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 
Coleochaete. Illustrated. A. Vaughan Jennings. 
Cloud Belts. Wm. Shackleton. 
A New Theory of the Milky Way. C. Easton. 
The Masses and Distances of Binary Stars. J. E. Gore 
The Karkinokosm or World of Crustacea. Continued. 

- Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Cvurrtis Pustisutnc Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
ro cents. March. 
When Fashion graced the Bowery, New York City. 
Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Kingsley ; the Author of “‘ Titus, a Comrade of the Cross.” Illustrated. 
Mrs, Laura M. F. Lake. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvutcurnson anv Co. 
The Duchess of Albany, Illustrated. Mrs. Haweis. 
Winifred Emery. Illustrated. Grace Coke. 
The Romance of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria. Illustrated. A. De Burgh. 
The Sisterhoods of the Church of England. Illustrated. 
Rings: Quaint, Curious and Queer. Illustrated. Robert Machray. 
My ets and I. Illustrated. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
The Salon; Can It be revived? Illustrated. Lady Jeune. 


Land Magazine.—:2, Kinc Street, Westminster. 1s. F_b. 
Forgotten Pleasures of Rural Raddeuen. W. H. Harris. 
Farmers’ Sons Technical Education. * Murra 
Possible or Impossible in Agriculture ? W. Gi 
Commercial Rabbit-Farming. Thomas hie 
The Profitable Pig. S. 


Law Magazine and Review.—Srevens anp Hayes. 5s. Feb. 
The Faculty of Law in a Teaching University. Montague Crackanthorpe. 
Is the Press Free? J. Andrew Strahan. 

Sir Frank Lockwood. 

The al Disqualification “of Women for Election to School Boards. 
G. B. Kenrick. 

The Order of Baronets. ‘ Vindex.” 


Leisure Hour.—36, PATeRNosterR Row. 6d. March. 
The Seal-Hunters of Newfoundland. Illustrated. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
Greenwich Observatory. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Education Systems of Australia. Illustrated. C. H. Irwin. 
Umbrella Ants in the Tropical Forests. 
William Pengelly. With Portrait. Dr. James Macaulay. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—6, Henrietta Srreet, Covent 
ARDEN. 1s. March. 

The Status of American Agriculture. George E. Walsh. 

Pearl-Seeking. Frank H. Sweet. 

Historic Diamonds. Neith Boyce. 

The Antics of Electricity. George J. Varney. 

Literary Nomenclature. F. Foster. 

The Archzology of Nursery Classics. 


Illustrated. Rev. 


Illustrated. Mrs. 


6d. March. 


lenny. 


Agnes C. Sage. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. March. 
ms Grant of Rothiemurchus; ‘‘ Memoirs of a Highland La@y.’’ 
Andrew Lang. 
=e y of the Willow-Wren. W. H. Hudson. 
The Season of the Year. Grant Allen. 
Ludgate.—63, Freer Street. 6d. March. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley; the Home Secretary at Homz:. Illustrated. 


A. Wallis Myers. 
ustice in the Scales. Illustrated. E. Sixella 
he Hickman Bacon Family ; the Oldest English Baronetcy. Illustrated. 
Percy C. Standing. 
The Percies ; Romantic Leaves from Family Histories. Illustrated. 
The Cry of the Canal Children, Illustrated. Frank Hir 
The Value of London. Illustrated. Alexis Krausse. 
Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls and Coombs, Artists in Sugar. 
James Cassidy. 
Lute.—Partey anv WILtIs. 
Miss Evangeline Florence. With Portrait. 
Anthem :—*‘‘ The Lord hath chosen Sion,” by W. Wolstenholme. 


Illustrated. 


2d. Feb. 
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Me’: illan’s Magazine.—Macmu. LAN. 1s. March. 
The Diary of Private Timewell in the Campaign of New Orleans. Edited 
by Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Verner. 
Novels of University Life. George Saintsbury. 
The Evolution of the Sikh Soldier. Major Pearse. 
On Lake Vyrnwy, Wales, A. G. Bradley. 
The True Military Policy. David Hannay. 
Medical Magazine.—S2, Kinc WitttaM Srreer. 1s. Feb. 
The Lunacy Act, 1830, and Those Who have to carry It out. Major Green- 
wood. 


Clinical Observations on 150 Cases of Smallpox and 215 Cases of Vaccination. 
Dr. Meredith Young. : he 
Inebriety and its ‘‘ Cures” amongst the Ancients, William L. Brown. 
1s. 3d. 


Missionary Review of the Word. Func AND WAGNALLS. 
eo. 


The Culture of the Grace of i * Illustrated. Dr. A. T. Pierson. . 
Work among the Chinese Blind, Illustrated. Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Tibet ; the Land of the Llamas. Illustrated. Dr. E. E. Neve. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. March. 


Anglican Criticisms on the “‘ Vindication.” The Editor. 

Contributions towards a Life of Father Henry Garnet. 
Gerard. 

The Betterment of Criminals. A. R. Whiteway. 

The First English Charterhouse. Rey. Herbert Thurston. 

In the Closing Days of Prince Charles. Continued, A, Shield. 

Socialism and Religious Orders. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

Roman Congregations. Rev. Wm. Humphrey. 


Monthly Musical Record.—Avcener. ad. 
2 pew Friedrich Rochlitz. J. S. S. 
odern Editions of the Classics. Continued. F. Peterson. 
Music :—Two Studies for Piano, by Stephen Heller. 
Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes. 1s, 
Women as Inspectors. Miss E. March- aaa 
en through a Microscop:. E. C. Pollock. 


Music.—1402, Aupirorium Tower, CuIcaco. 


Very Rev. J. 


March, 


March. 


25 cents. Feb. 


Clarence Eddy on Orchestral Conductors, Interview. 
The Early Life of Richard Wagner. Illustrated. E. Swayne. 
Musical Kindergarten Methods. C. Faelten, 


The Ritual Chant i in the Catholic Church: Concluded. Edw. Dickenson. 
Robert Franz in His Relation to =e = Its Masters. M, Aronson. 
Violin-Making. Continued. W. W. Oakes. 
Paradoxes and Principles of st en J. D. Mehan. 
: Musical Herald.—J.Curwen. 2d. March. 
Mr. Henry Newboult. With Portrait. 
‘* War-Song of the Hill-Tribes,” in Both Notations ; by Ernest A. Dicks. 
Musical Opinion.—150, Hotsorn. 2d. March. 
The Artificial Decoonng of Pitch. A. Biggar. 
Brahmsiana. Continue B. K. 
Emile Waldteufel. F. A. Jones. 

Musical Record.—O iver Ditson, Boston, Mass. 
The Musical Show-Business and the Press. W. F. Apthorp. 
Music for Piano :—‘‘ Prelude,” by A. Scriabine gree Valse Gracieuse,” iy 

John Orth ; etc. 
Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. Mar. 
August Manns. With Portrait. 
Some Present Aspects of Music. 


rocents, F eb. 


Jos. ae 


The Structure of Instrumental Music. W. H. Hadow. 
Anthems :—“‘ Weary of Earth -—_ bse with My Sin,” by F. Toze:; “I 
heard a Great Voice,” by G. F. Cobb. 


National vei ARNOLD. 
Face to Face in West Africa. Admiral Maxse., 
The British Army. Sir Edward Bulwer, 
The Indian Crisis and a Remedy. Hon. Herbert C. Gib>s. 
The Sorrows of a Scribbler. 
The Higher Rascality. H. E. M. Stutfield. 
The Coming Partition of China. John Foreman. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Second Thoughts on Rhodesia. “: Y. F. Blake. 
The Irish Land Acts at Work. Dr, Anthony Traill. 


Natural Science.—J. M.'Denr anp Co, 1s, Mar. 
A New Scheme of Geological Arrangement and Nomenclature. Continued. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth. 
The Broadening of Atoll Islets, Charles Hedley. 
Numerical Variation of Parts in Ranunculus Repeus, 
re. 
Egyptian Fisheries. Dr. J. C. Mitchell. : 
The Red and Blue Colouring Matters of Flowers. P. Q. Keegan. 
Nature Notes.—E tior Srock. 62; PATERNOSTER Row. 2d. Feb. 
A Short Monography of Ploceus Baya, one of the Weaver Birds, —_ Illus- 
trated. Major J. F. A. McNair. 
Charles Waterton at Walton Hall. Illustrated. J. L. O. 
New Century Review.—Ketvin, Gen ano Co. 6d. March. 
pepan: a New Commercial Competitor. E. Jerome-Dyer. 
easant Proprietary in Ireland. Henry Hanna, 


The Religious Education of the: iddle. and. Upper Classes, Neville 


2s. 6d. March. 


Continued. John H. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Reserves of Sea Power. Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 

Semite and Aryan. Philip Castle. 

Swedenborg and Modern Thought. George Trobridge. 

The Case of the Army Doctors up-to-date. T. H.S. Escott. 

‘The Proposed Tennyson Monument. Robert Dennis and Others. 

Chaos in the Constituencies, as observed during a Political Tour. 
Macra 

Sir John ws: William Toynbee. 

The Anglican Revival. Arthur Ransom. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston, 2scents. Feb, 
The Cabot Celebrations of 1897. Illustrated. Edward G. Porter. 
_— Castle, the Home of the Duke of Argyll. Illustrated. H. C. 
elley. 
New England Influences in California, Illustrated. John E. Bennett. 
The City of Holyoke. Illustrated. Edwin L. Kirtland. 
Heads of “yarn before Legislatures. Raymond L. Bridgman. 
Anciznt and Modern Highways. Illustrated. Charles L. Whittle. 
American Forestal Resources from an Economic Standpoint. 
Chamberlain. 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oares. 
The Genius of Edmund Burke. Dr. William Barry. 
Local Government in Prussia. Moritz J. Bonn. 
‘The Eisteddfod and the Feis Ceoi!. Edith Oldham. 
What Religion has lost by the Decay of the Irish Language. John M. 
O'Reilly. 
.7¢ New Orthodoxy. —E:uior Srock. 6d. March. 
What can I believe concerning the Atonement ? Rev, Robert Tuck. 
The Christ of Socrates. Miss J. S. Pattinson. 
A Visit to the Troitsa Convent, Russia. Rev. W. Durban. 


James 


Allen 


6d. Feb, 


New Time.—s6, FirtH Avenue, CuIcaGo. 1o cents, Feb. 
Hard Money versus Soft. Prof. Thomas E. Will. 


‘The Martyred Apostles of Labour. Eugene V. Debs. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. Mazch. 
England at War. T. E. Kebbel. 
The Army and the Government’s Opportunity. H. O. Arnold Forster. 
The Navy and the Engineering Dispute. Archibald S. Hurd, 
A Brief Note on the Indian North-West Frontier Policy. Lord Napier. 
‘The Methods of the Inquisition. W. S. Lilly. 
The Short Story. Frederick Wedmore. 
Parish Life in England before the Great Pillage. Concluded. Dv. Jessopp 
Specimen of a Translation of the Georgics in Blank Vers:. Lord 

Burghclere, 

The Reconstruction of the Diocese of Rochester. 
Austria-Hungary and Ausgleich, Dr, Emil Reich. 
The Future of Manchuria. Capt. F. Younghusband. 
Some of the Resources of Canada. Prince Kropotkin. 
Deaths under Chloroform. Mrs. R. M. King. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Freer Street. 2d. Mar. 
Music at the West Hampstead Congregational Church. 
Anthem :—‘‘ Christ Our Passover,” by Chas, Darnton. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
America’s Interests in China. Gen. James H. Wilson. 
A Comparative View of the Woman Suffrage Movement. 

Abbott. 
European Example for American Farmers. A. F. Weber. 
Is the United States System Top-Heavy? Elliott Flower, 
The United States Monetary Commission and Its Work. Charles S. 


Fairchild. 
Lincoln’s Skill as a Lawyer. James L. King. 


Bishop of Southwark. 


socents. Feb. 
ry 


Frances M. 


The Crisis of Civil Service Reform. H. T. Newcomb. 
Railroads versus Canals, J. A. Latcha. 
The Chinaman in American Politics. C, F. Ho 


Ider. 
Recollections of the American Civil War. Sir William H. Russell. 
The Consumers’ Label in America.. Maud Nathan. 


F Organist and Choirmaster.—9, Berners Srreet. 3d. Feb. 
Anthem :—“‘ One there is above all others,” by C. Vincent. 
Reminiscences. Continued. F. Helmore. 


Outing.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 
— Aboriginal Sports and Wood-Craft. Illustrated. Col. John F. 
obbs. 


Modern Ice Yachts. Illustrated. H. Percy Ashley. 
A Week with the Singhalese. Illustrated. E. M. Allaire. 
The Revival of Falconry. Illustrated. Charles Q. Turner. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—1:8, Cyarinc Cross Roap. 1s. March. 
Battle Abbey. Illustrated. Duchess of Cleveland. 
Stag-Hunting in the Old Days. Illustrated. W. A, Baillie Grohman, 
Whortleberry Land. ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” 
South London Continued. Illustrated. Sir Walter Besant. 
Jean, Duchess of Gordon, and the Raising of the Gordon Highlanders. 

Hon. Mrs. Armytage. 

Illustrated. A. Dimock. 


The Story of Major André. 
The Record of the Gurkhas. Illustrated. F, P. Gibbon. 
6d. Feb, 


25 cents. Feb. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut., 
Aims of Secon Education. Prof. Kirkpatrick. 
The Child of To-Day. Continued. Grace Gwynne, 
Civic and Moral Training in Schools. Continued. 
On Physical Education. Continued. Richard Timberg. 
‘* An Interested Observer.” 


Physical Training in Girls’ Schools. 
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Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. March. 
untainee: in England. Illustrated. Austin Fryers. 
The Walt of the World. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 
Changing Silver into Gold. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 
The Devil’s Picture-Books. Illustrated. J.H. Kemmis, 
How the Hands are held. Illustrated. E. Le Breton-Martin. 


The Personal Interests of Mr. Gladstone. Illustrated. W. Arthur 
Woodward. 
Animal Acrobats. Illustrated. J. Malcolm Fraser. 
Douglas Beaufort; the Devil-Man; Interview. Illustrated. Merriden 
oward. 
Physical Review.—Macmittan. socents. Jan. 
On the Electrical Resistance of Thin Films. Isabelle Stone. 
An Electric Curve Tracer. Edward B. Rosa. 
On the Theory of Magneto-Optic Phenomena. C. H. Wind. 


Positivist Review.—Wittiam Reeves. 3d. March. 


A Word for England. Frederic Harrison. 

The Civilisation of Christendom. F. S. Marvin. 

The Prospect in China. Edward S. Beesly. 

Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. March. 

Illustrated. Christian Dale. a, 
Illustrated. ‘‘ Our Special Commissioner.” 
The Queen’s Favourite Authors. Illustrated. Mrs, S. A. Tooley. 


Review of Reviews.—)America.) 13, Astor Pace, New York. 


25 cents. Feb. 
A Sketch of Alphonse Daudet, _ Illustrated. 
The Travelling Library in America. Illustrated. W. B. Shaw. 
Arctic Exploration and the Quest of the North Pole. With Map. 
trated. Walter Wellman and others. 
The Advance of the Peace Movement throughout the World. 
Frederic Passy. 
British Problems and Policies for 1898. W. T. Stead. 
March. 
The Rush to the Klondike. Illustrated. Sam S. Bush. 
Zola; the Dreyfus Case, and the Anti- Jewish Crusade in France. 
The Prevention of Lynch-Law Epidemics. Edward L. Pell. 
The St. Louis Election Schools, Illustrated. W. F. Saunders. / 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. rs. 4d. March. 
The American Great Lakes. With Map. Illustrated. W.S, Harwood. 
The Buccaneers of the American Coast. Continued. Illustrated. Frank R. 


Stockton. 
The Candle Industry of Sweden. Illustrated. W.S. Harwood. 
ttd. March. 


School Music Review.—Nove..o. 
Three-Part Song in Both Notations :—‘‘ In Apzil Time,” by C. Pinsuti. 
Some School Songs. W. G. Rothery. 


Scots Magazine.—Hourston AND SONS, 
Mr. Henley’s “‘ Burns.” » A. D. Nicolson. 
Michael Bruce; the Poet of Lochleven. Contiaued. Rev. P. Mearns. 
Schir William Wallace. Kenneth Mathieson. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Sranrorp. 
Some Account of Somaliland. Alfred E. Pease. 

The Climate of Canada. Prof. R. F. Stupart. 

The Parlous Plight of Geography in Scottish Education. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samvson Low. 1s. 
In the Army of the Unemployed in the United States West. 
Walter A. Wyckoff. 

The Story of the American Revolution. Illustrated. Henry C. Lodge. 
Romance of a Seventeenth Century Cash-Book. Dr. C. A. Briggs. 
Strand eee Sernsete STREET, STRAND. 1s. 

Royal Menus. Illustrated. J. J. Moran. 

From Barking to Southend-on-Sea on Skates ; a Cruise on Wheels. 
trated. Geo, A. Best. 

Masks. Illustrated. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. 

From behind the Speaker’s Chair, Continued. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 

Trade Trophies. Illustrated. William G. FitzGerald. 

Ants’ Nests; Glimpses of Nature, Illustrated. Grant Allen. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, PATerNostER Row. 6d. March, 
wr! —y Religious Tract Society was founded ; a Glance at the Year 179). 


“ Barrack Babies.” 
The Churches in Australia. 


Illus- 


Illustrated. 


6d. March. 


1s. 6d. Feb, 


A. J. Herbertson. 


March. 
Illustrated. 


Feb. 15 


Illus- 


G. Green. 

Christine Rossetti. With Portrait. Mrs, Lily Watson. 

New ont the Risings of 1820 and 1831. Illustrated. Rev. Henry J. 
Pigg 

The ‘ om of the English Kings. Continued. Illustrated. Henry 
Wa 

The Waders Settlement at Bermondsey. Illustrated. 

G. L. Pilkington, of Uganda. With Portrait. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 


March. 
Illustrated. Rey. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister anp Co. 6d. 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield; Apart from the Crowd. 
W. J. Ferrar. 
Girlhood and Its Chances. Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 
A Sunday with Canon Gore, With Portrait. 
Archdeacon T. H. Canham, a Voice from the Yukon Gold District ; 
view. With Map. Illustrated. Charles Middleton. 
John Bunyan. Dean F. W. Farrar. 


Temple Bar.— 8. BenTiey anv Son. 1s. 


Richard Wall ; a Forgdtten Adventurer. 
J. H. Frere’s Papers ; ; an Ambassador’s Letter-Bag. 


Inter- 


March. 
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March. 
Interview. Illustrated. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsnatt. 61. 

Bishop Whipple, the Apostle of the Red Indians ; 
Percy L. Parker. 

Tragedy and Comedy at the Zoo. 
Friederichs. 

The London Docks; 
H. Morrison. 

Rev. 1 Osborne Jay 


viee. 


Continued. Illustrated. Miss Hulda 


the Emporium of the World. Illustrated. Millicent 


; a Transformation in Slumland. Illustrated. Arthur 


Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. 1s. 


The Christian Creed. Continued. C. W. Leadbeater. 

The Custom of the Couvade. Mrs. Hooper. 

The Gnostics, Ptolemy, and Heracleon. G. R. S. Mead. 

The Komte de St. Germain, his Travels and Knowledge. 
akley 

Theosophy and the New Astronomy. John Mackenzie. 

On Prayer. Mrs. Annie Besant. 


University and Free Review.—Usiversity Press. 1s. 


Max Miiller’s Creed. Adam G. Whyte, 

Justice in England. E. R. Grain. 

The Will to Believe. Dr. R. Park. 

The Structure of Hamlet. John M. Robertson. 

Actor’s Mania. Allan Laidlaw. 

Time and Space. W. Rix. 

Concerning; Mares’ Nests ; an Open Letter to Ernest Newman. 

_ Robertson. 

Mind, Matter and Morals. Julius Basil. 

Sir ay Irving. Agnes Platt. 

Grant Allen’s Book ‘* The Evolution of the Idea of God ” 
an Illusion. J. M. Wheeler. 


Victorian.—39, Warwick Lane. 6d. March. 

S. E. Weguelin-Smith. 

Werner’s Magazine.—103, East SixreentnH Srreet, New York. 

25 cents. Feb. 

Child Study. G. Stanley Hall. 

The Child and the Piano, Charles Barnard. 

Expression in Jewellery. Illustrated. E. Jeidell. 

The Fine Art of James Russell Lowell's Poetry. 
Holden. 

Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.—26, Paternoster Row. 

Lost Birds. R. Corlett Cowell. 

The Wesleys and the Earl of Anglesey. 
M‘Cullagh. 

Popular Notes on Science. 


Feb. 15. 
Mrs. Cooper- 


March. 


John M. 
; the Evolution of 


On Some Tendencies of Modern Fiction. 


Illustrated. Florence P. 


6d. Feb. 
Illustrated. Rev. 


Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 
March. 
Illustrated. Budgett Meakin. 
Illustrated. Herbert B. Workman. 
Continued. Illustrated. Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. March. e 


Americanism and the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.” J. Cottle Green. 
The History of the Forms and Migrations of the Signs of the Cross and the 
Su-Astika. 

Intermediate Education in Ireland. Continued. Andrew Murphy. 

Picketing. J. Tyrrell Baylee. 

= Sex Bias. Continued. 
ogs in Poetry. J. Hudson. 

Tattooing and Its listory. Oliphant Smeaton. 

Is Parliament so Shocking? George A. B. Dewar. 

W. E. Henley and “ Hig land a. ” Robert M. Lockhart. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock anp Co. 6d. March. 
English versus Australian Cricket. Illustrated. George Giffen. 
How Animals come to the Zoo. Illustrated. C. J. Cornish. 
Sark, Herm, and Jethou; Three Proprietary Islands. Illustrated. Arthur 
H. Girdlestone. 
The ‘dMarvellous Craggs”; the 
Robert Machray. 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ; 
Illustrated. Ernest E. Williams. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Strovcuton. 6d. March. 
The Duchesses of England. Illustrated. Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson. 
The Queen’s Visits to Her Prime Minister. Illustrated. 
Is Journalism a Desirable Profession for Women? Symposium. 
Yale Review.—Epwarp ArNoLD. 75 cents. Feb. 
The Incidence of Taxation in the United Kingdom. C. P. Sanger. 
Prevailing Theories in Europe as to the Influence of Money on International 
Trade. G. M. Fiamingo. 
The Franchiess of Greater New York. Max West. 
Agricultural Depression in England. J. H. Hollander. 
Modern Social Reform and Old Christian Ideas. L. G. Powers. 
Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt anp Son. 3d. March. 
Rev. Edward White; Interview. Illustrated. Percy L. Parker. 
A Visit to Newstead Abbey, the Home of Byron. Illustiated. J. A. 


Hammerton. 
How to wiite for the Press. ** An Old Editorial Hand.” 
Young Woman.—Horace MarsHaut anp Son. 3d. March. 
Miss Anna Williams ; Interview. Illustrated. Wellesley Pain. 


Thomas 


Moorish Places of Worship. 
St. Anselm. Continued. 
Popular Notes’on Science. 


“ Tgnota.” 


Greatest of Acrobats. Illustrated. 


the Imperial Heritage. 


Continued. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemeine Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Unceicn, Letpzic. 


3 Mks. per qr. Feb. 
The Russian Baltic Provinces, 
The History of the German Universities, Dr. G. Frick. 
Family Records. F. Biittner. 


e Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., EINSIEDELN. 
50 Pf. Heft 6. 
Motors. Illustrated. R. March. 
Shylock in Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice.” Illustrated. F. Lienhard. 
The New Organ in the Stiftskirche at Maria-Einsiedeln. Illustrated. 
R. Netzhammer. 
Scandinavia. Illustrated. Continued. O. Hirt. 
Ski-Running in the Black Forest. Illustrated. *. Sauer. 


Archiv far Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.—Car.t Heymann. 
Beruin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf., Heft r. 


Progress of the Trades Hours Movement in England. John Rae. 
ge a jes ee and the Proposed Insurance of the Workmer 


r. P. 
The Beamer in ye Labour Insurance. H. von ATT Rewkberg. 
Woman and ChildjLabour in the United States. Prof. H. Rauch 


Daheim.—Posrsrrasse 9, Leirzic. 2 Marks per qr. Feb. s. 


Ee tp Motor ; aed Machine of the Twentieth Century. Julius Stinde. 
eform of German High Schools. Dr. E. von Sallwiirk. 
~ Feb. 12. 
Emin Pasha. T. H. Pantenius, 
Moritz von Schwind. Illustrated. Dr. A. Rosenberg. 


Feb. 19. 
Emin Pasha. Continued. 
Sheep in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. Illustrated. Dr. L. Heck. 
Feb. 26. 
Elise Averdieck. With Portrait. Prof. Karl Kinzel. 
e 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusretr, Recenspurc. 40Pf. Heft 6. 
Andechs, Bavaria. Illustrated. E. Heindl. 
The Owl. Illustrated. J. Dackweiler, 
Dr. Franz Josef von Stein. With Portrait. 

Heft 7. 

A Visit to the Papal Garden, TIilustrated. A. de Waal, 
India and the English. Dr. Cramer. 
Sargans, Switzerland. Iilustrated. 
zi omponius Attikus, a Roman Merchant. Dr. O. Wilpert. 
Kloster Leebus, Silesia. Illustrated. Dr. P. Majunke. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devurscne Vertacs-Anstaut, STUTTGART. 6 Mks. 
perqr. Feb. 

A Visit to Francois Coppée. Bruno Petzold. 

Come with Gen. Arthur Gorgei on 1848-9 in Hungary. Wilhel.n 


Vragassy. 
Criminal Anthropol Prof. M. Benedikt. 
The Real Bastille ; the Lettres de Cachet. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
The Correspondence of Prince Albert and Bunsen. F. Nippold. 
The English in the Far East. Sir R. Temple. 
Vae Britanpiae? England and the East. M. von Brandt. 
The Development of Naval Warfare. Adm. P. H. Colomb. 


Deutsche Rentechen.—Gesntnee Paetet, BERLIN. 
eb. 

Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Concluded. H. Hiiffer. 

Life and Irritabilit ie d: Reinke. 

Reminiscences. Concluded. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio. Lady comnae 
Castle Nohant and Its Marionettes. E. Plauchut. 
W. H. Riehl. 
Wilheim Steinhausen, Clemens Brentano’s Latest Illustrator. H. Grimm. 
Kiao-Chau. M. von Brandt. 
The New German Commercial Law. F. Goldschmidt. 
Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, Vienna, VIII/r. 50 Kr. 


ag gy Question in the Vienna Revolution of 1848. Dr, Maximilian 


Workmen’s Insurance in Switzerland. Hans Schmid. 
Georges Bizet. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Kei’s Nacur. 5 Pf. Heft 1. 


The Origin of < First German Parliament in 1848. Illustrated. J. Proelss. 

Colds. ng of H. Kisch. 

A Day on Board an Ice-Breaker. Illustrated. G. Klitscher. 

The Chemnitz School of Comer and Housekeeping. Alma Bauer. 

— and Shantung, With Map and Illustrations. Ernst von Hesse- 
artegg. 


Gesellschaft.—Hermann Haacxe, Letrzic. 
Irma von Troll-Borostyani. 


75 Pf. Heft 2. 
Love in the Future. 


Heft 3. 
Wilhelm Raabe. With Portrait. =< Hegeler. 
The Germans in Austria. J. Bendel. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau,—S. Fiscuer, Bern. 


The Sociology of Religion. G. Simmel. 
wan aes to Emil Heckel. Continued. Karl Heckel. 
; her i and the Development of Modern Decorative Art in 
nglan 


Nord und Siid.—ScuvesiscueVeRLacs-ANSTALT, BresLav. 6 Mks. Feb. 


The First German Parliament. Concluded, K, Biedermann, 
The Italians in Africa. E, Maschke. 

Music and Musical Criticism. Concluded. Carl Fuchs. 
Frederick Ratzel. With Portrait. C. Achelis. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Gzorc Stitke, Bertin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. Feb. 


Marianne von Willemer; Sueleika, a German Poetess. F. Sandvoss 
(Xanthippus). 

Germany and the Markets of, the World. Dr. P. Voigt. 

The Significance of Schelling’s Philosophy for Our a. D. A. Drews. 

The Reconstruction of the Song of Deborah. ta L. Riess, 

Commerce and Industry 600 Years Ago. R. Martii 

The Bécklin Exhibitions at Bale and Berlin. Charlotte Broicher, 

University or School? F, Paulsen. 

Catholic Representation in Prussia. Count von Hoensbroech, 

The History of Europe in 1897. G. Roloff. 


Stimmen aus Marie-Laach. —HERpER, FREIBURG, BADEN. 
ks. 80 Pf. perann. Feb. 
Professor Harnack on bat C. A. Kneller. 


1 Mk. 50. Pf. Feb. 


G. Swarzenski 


Lamennais. Continued. QO. Pfilf. 
The Lily in the Bible. L. a 
The Nile of Irrigation. J. Sci 


Edgar Tinel’s ‘‘ Godoleva.” Conchided. T. Schmid. 
Ueber Land und ee te VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


In the Marble Mountains. Illustrated. I. ‘Kurz, 

Alphonse Daudet. With Portrait. 

Pictures of South-West Africa. Illustrated. G. Meinecke. 

The Berlin ee. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Karl von Holtei. With Portrait. 

The Biological Institute in Heligoland. Dr. P. Hermann. 


Velhagen und Kiscings  Monatshefte,—-Latrzio. 


Pekin. Illustrated. Ernst von ha aa 

The Rathaus at Hamburg. Illustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 
Karl von Holtei. With Portrait. M. Kalbeck. 

Fans. Illustrated. Dr. G. Lehnert. 

‘* Rinaldo Rinaldini” and His Successors. F. von Zobelti:z. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DevTscHe-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
StuttTGartT. 75 Pf. Heft 11. 


Illustrated. E, Kreowski. 


Illustrated. L. Brenner. 
Heft 12. 


Illustrated. B. Schulze-Schmid. 
Illustrated. S. Samosch. 


Our Daily Bread. 
Holtei Letters. 
The Planet Jupiter. 


Winter on the Adriatic. 

Bull-Fighting. 
Heft 13. 

Illustrated. Ida Boy-Ed. 

Illustrated. ia Wendt. 


50 Pf. Feb. 5. 


Sudermann’s ‘‘ Johannes.” 
Ancient Greek Art. Continued. 


Die Zeit.—:, GUnTHERGASSE, VIENNA [X./3. 


The Vatican and Anti-Semitism. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly in His Last Published Writings. Ola Hansson. 


. Feb. 12. 

Tyrol. Dr. E. Hiilse. 
Hermann Grimm. W. Pastor. 

Feb. 19. 
The Dreyfus Case. Pollex. 
bias = entific -_ Bb Pesonepice! Crisis in Present-Day Marx Doctrines. 

ro! 

Adam Kunz. De G., "6 Habich. 

Feb. 26. 


The Black Cabinet in France ; Inspection of Private Letters. Pollex. 
Marx Doctrines, Conclud 


Electrical Industries. W. Berdrow. 


Zeitschrift fir Bicherfreunde.—VeLuAceEN Anp KiasinG, Letpzia 
3 Mks. Feb. 
Senefelder and Lithography. Illustrated. E. Grosse. 
The Rainer Papyrus. Concluded. R. Beer. 
Heine’s ‘‘ Book of Songs.” Illustrated. G. Karpeles, 
ahn’s Caricatures. Illustrated. E. Fuchs. 
e Literature on Frederick Wilhelm II. E. Rowe. 
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Bibliothéque Universelle.—r18, Kinc Wittiam Street, Srranp. 
20s. perannum, Feb. 
itivism and Philosophy. Ernest Naville. | 
sy, som Africa. Coeiewed. Michel Delines. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, Concluded. Maurice Muret. | 
Louis Bérne’s Letters from Switzerland. E. de Morsier. 


Correspondant.—14, Rve ve Lv’ ABBAYE, Paris. 2frs. 50c. Feb. ro. 


Voltaire before and during the Seven Years’ War. Continued. Duc de 


Broglie. 
The Discovery of Gold in Arctic Regions, With Map. E. F. Johanet. 
loubert ; Unpublished Letters, etc. G. Pailhés. 
Amie History. Bonne C. de Baulny. 


The American Workman. Hubert Valleroux. 
eb. 25. 
. Dupont des Loges and the Battle of Metz. F. Klein. 


Voliaire before and during the Seven Years’ War. Concluded. Duc de 
Brogli 


ie. 
The Military Correspondence of Moltke. 
Chantilly and the Institute of France. L. Aucoc. 
Simple History. Continued. Bonne C. de Baulny. 
Journal des Economistes.—14. Rue Ricueriev, Paris. 
3frs. soc. Feb. 
Social Solidarity. Vilfredo Pareto. 
Socialism in the Church. A. Bernard. 
Mutual Aid in America. FE. Rochetin. ‘ 
The Agricultural Movement in France. L. dz Tourvill2. 
Ménestrel.—2 4is, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30 cents. 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersingers.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27. 


Mercure de France.—1s, wer eg cBeunend Gan Game, Paris. 
ait 


s. Feb. 
Military Rule in France. P. Qu'llard. 
Buddhism in the East. J. de Gaultier. 


Monde Economique.—76, Rue pe Rennes, Paris. 80 cents. Feb. 5. 


Paul Beauregard. 
Feb. 12. 
Paul Beauregard. 


Mutual Aid in France. 
Professional Syndicates. 


Feb. 19. 
The Responsibility for Accidents to Workmen, Paul Beauregard. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris. 
Collections of Meteorites. Illustrated. S Meunier. 
Mount Ararat. Illustrated. A. Boutrone. 
Architecture in Belgium. Illustrated. Edgar Monteil. 


The Paris Bourse. Illustrated. 

The Higher Education of Women in England and America. Illustrated, 
B. H. Gausseron. 

Georges de Feure. Illustrated. Octave Uzanne. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, STRAND. 
jos. per half-year. Feb. 1. 
Unpublished Letters. Mme. Ackermann. 
German Socialism and the Agrarian Question. H. Lichtenberger. 
Plutarch and Egypt. E. Guimet. 
The Pathogenic Microbes. L. Delmas. 
European Ambitions in China. A. de Pouvourville. 
Fiscal Reforms. A. Bisseuil. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
Feb. 15. 

France’s Colonial Army. General X. 
AGreat American—Henry George. M. L. V. 
Plutarch and Egypt. E. Guimet. 
The Carnival. e Pourot. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 

Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boutevarp Porssonniire, 

Paris. so frs. perannum. Feb. 1. 

The Dreyfus Affair. Emilio Castelar. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Maria L. Rattazzi. 
The Woman Question. J. Reibrach. 
Naval Warfare. Péne Siefert. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue ve SeIne, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Family. Henri Joly. 
Fiscal Studies. Continued. M. de Sablemont. 
The New Law of Exchange in Germany. 


Feb. 16. 
Fiscal Studies. Continued. M. de Sablemont. 
Vincent de Gournay. A. de Cilleuls. 
Paternal Control in France. 
Revue Blanche.—:, Rve Larritre, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Dreyfus Case. T. Duret. 
Unpublished Letters, etc., of Napoleon I. 


Feb. 15. 
Zola. Gustave Kahn. 
Unpublished Letters, etc., of Napoleon I. Continued. P. Adam. 
Anti-Semitism in Germany. H. Lasvignes. 
Revue Bleue.—Fisner Unwin, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
The French Clergy. G. de Rivaliére. , 
The Algerian Expedition of 184r ; Correspondence of General Mellinet. 


Feb. 12. 
The French Cle-gy. Concluded. G. de Rivaliére. 
Algeria. Charles Giraudeau. 


Feb. 1. 


Feb. 1. 
Paul Adam. 


6d. Feb. 5. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


1 fr, 60 cents, Feb. 


Charities in France. 


The Origin of the Vendée Insurrection. 
‘The Lourdes Apparitions. 
Education in North Carolina. 
Laz:re Hoche in Alsace. 
Military Cycling. Jean d’Estoc. 
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Feb. 19. 

Ferdinand Fabre. Emile Faguet. 

Th@laking of the Hotel de Ville, ey W. de Fonvielle. 
‘eb. 


eb. 26. 
Depopulation and Social Reform. A. Fouillée. 
The Imp-isonment of the Farmers-General in France, May, 1774. 
Revue Catholique des Revues.—1o, Rve Casserre, Paris. 
75 cents. Feb.5. , 
J. du Fénage. 
Feb. 20. 
M. Lefebvre de Béhaine in Rome. G. Goyau. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittrAm Street, STRAND. 
30s. per half-year. Feb. 1. 


The Manufacture of Beer. 


The Last of the Condés. P. de Ségur. 
The Battles of Ligny and Quatre-Bras. H. Houssaye. 
With the Glass-Workers. . Talmeyr. 


Iron in Living Bodies. A. Pastre. 
Henri de Treitschke. G. Valbert. 
Feb. 15. 
Napoleon III.: Creation and Procedure of the Imperial Government 
E. Olliver. 
German Industry. R. G. Lévy. 
The Last of the Condés. Continued. P. de Ségur. 
Evolution and the History of Literature. F. B.unetiére. 
In Little Russia: the Commandant of Troops. A. Roé. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rve Sourrtor, Panis. 
- 20 frs. per annum. Jan. 
Agricultural Progress in France during the Latte: Part of th: Eighteenth 
Century. E. Levasseur. 
Charles Fourier. Concluded. Edmond Villey. 
The Agrarian Situation in Roumania. Concluded. V. J. Radu. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—:8, Kixc Wittiam SrreeT, STRAND. 
7s. per. qr. Feb. 1. 
Louis Couperus. With Portrait. L. van Keymeulen. 
Tattooing. Illustrated. Dr. F. Reynault. 
Feb. 12. 
Graphology. Illustrated. J. Crépicux-Jamin. 
Feb. 19. 
The Evolution of Spices. Illustrated. 7. Costantin. 
The Klondyke Goldfields. aes” J. Périer. 
. 26, 


e le 
The Aesthetics of Nature. Illustrated. M. Griveau. 
The Catholic Church in Sweden and Norway. Illustrated. J. de Coussanges. 


Revue Francaise d’Edimbourg.—18, Kinc Wittiam Srreer, SrRanp. 
1s. 6d. Feb. 
Self-Control. Dr. T. S. Clouston. 
A Morning with Prof. Flint. Mme. Edgar Quinet. 
big ~~ Empire and the Colonial Question; a Dialogu>. Dr. C. 
arolea, 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.— 2, Rve vz 1a 
VicrorreE, Paris. 2frs. Feb. 

Exploration in Asia in 1897. With Map. Hulot. 

The Marchand Mission in Africa. Wih Map. G. Demanche 

‘The Bahr-el-Ghazal. J. Servigny. 

Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TREURENBERG, BRUSSELS. 

12 frs, perann. Feb. 

Pisa. Illustrated. Arnold Goffin. 

The Fall of Robespierre. Concluded. E. Beré. 

The Doctrine of Election. A. Castelein. 

Alphonse Daudet. Henry Bordeaux. 


Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rue Garancizre, Paris. 52. 
eb. 5, 12, 19. 
Fourteen Months in Cuba. Continued, Baron J. Antomazchi. 
Recollections of the Second Empire. Capt. H. Choppin. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Sourrtor, Paris. 
18 frs. per annum. Jan. 
The Foundations of Scientific Aesthetics. E. Galabert. 
Sociological Methods. C. N. Starcke. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s, Rue pe Méziires, Paris. 

1fr.25c. Feb. 5. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Jane Misme. 

Impressions of Italy. Mme. de Harrasowsky. 

English Girls. Lily Butler. 

The Art of Miniature-Painting. A. Germain. 

eb. 20. 

Alaska and the Goldfields. Louis Forest. 

Neurotics. Dr. Caroline Bertillon. 

English Girls. Concluded. Lily Butler. 

Art and Morality. Jeanne Violet. 

iti Guy Tomel. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rve pes Saints-Péres, Paris. 
2fr. 50c. Feb. 

Continued. Don Chamard. 

J. B. Estrade. 

Ch. Barneaud. 

Bonnal de Ganges. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


) Revue de Paris.—18, Kixc Witt1Am Street, StrRanp. Revue Scientifique.—FisHer Unwin, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 64, 
60 frs, per annum, Feb.:1, Aah Bi, Feb. 1. 

Letters from Brussels, 1851-1852. . Victor Hugo. The Problem of Colonisation. Louis Vignon, 

One of Goethe’s Heroines. M. Bréal. Psycho-Physics. M. Casslant. 

Cretan Affairs. V. Bérard. ae , Feb. 12. 

The Poetry of Gabilel & Aaminele: J. Dormis. The Responsibility of the Medical Profession, A. Lacassagne. 

Mathematical Conception of Space. A. Muller. 


















































eb. 15. 
The Bonapartes and the Consulate. F. Masson. . Feb. 19. 

One of Goethe's Maina” Casimed: M. Bréal. The Phenomena of Combustion, Mechanical Power, Heat, and Electricity Some Anc 
A Visit to the Tomb of Genjis Khan. C. E. Bonin. H. Le Chatelier. Raunds 
Eastern Affairs. E. Lavisse. Pythagore, L, Theureau. Decorative 


Feb. 26. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rve pe Mézitres, Paris. The Centenary of the Death of Bayen. M. Balland. 


Waldeck Rous go> 188 3 firs. Feb. oe B ; Revue Socialiste.—78, Passace Cuorseut, Paris, 1 fr. soc. Feb, The New ] 
Li ousseau, 1807-1882. J. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. The Socialist Party and the Agricultural Classes in Italy. G. Gatti, Illustra 

¢ New Criminal Code of Dec. 8th, 1897, A, Fournier. Suatattersta Gerhiany init BET ativeee a ; 
The French Colonial Army. Concluded. Fleury Ravarin, f The Pah Remadion po rs MM Glaeese. 2 i ake 
as President of the French Republic. Concluded. H. Bakounine in Italy. Marie Stromberg. building 
The French Naval Budget for 18,8. Université Catholique.—Burns anv Oates. 2ofrs. per annum. Feb, 1; 


: ° : iT 19 Bits carl 
Revue des Revues.—:2, Avenve pe v’OrérRA, Paris. xfr. Feb. x. 1s Hypnotic — Lawtal or Uniawtat?: Kills Blanc. boas’ wend 


son. P., 3 hite. 
General Humbert and His Invasion of Ireland, 1798. Illustrated. V. Ea ae of Michelangelo at Florence, P. Fontaine. wae Life ) 
Gribayédoff. , ; é The Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon Race. Abbé Delfour. | 
A Psychological Laboratory in Paris. Illustrated. N. Vaschide. . es Sculpto 
The Renicssetien of Klecksography. Illustrated. Comte L. de Norvins. Voix Internationale.—ss5, Rue Srévix, Brussets. 1 fr. Feb. 1, Hovela 
Spies in French History. R. Deberdt. Politics and Ethics. Architectu: 
Tsar Nicolas I]. and His Realm. Concluded. B. 7 


eb. 15. 
General Humbert. Concluded. V. Gribayédoff. Education in Belgium. Jean de Saint-Airt. , 
Death Customs among Savage Races. Illustrated. Dr. A, de Neuville. Feb. 15. Within C 
Dr. Max Nordau and His Work. With Portrait. Jean Finot. V. Déllinger. P. E. Michael. a 
The Literary Movement in Italy. Ugo Ojetti. Cardinal Antonelli and Baron Blanc, 1879. Joseph 
Recent French Literature. G. Defevre. Politics and Ethics. trated. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via p1 Ripetra 246, Rome. Rassegna Nazionale.—ViA pELLA PAcE 2, FLORENCE, ony ia 
25 frs, per annum. Feb. 5. 30 frs. per annum. Feb. 1. : David Cox 
Banners in Churches. Viriculture. G. Tononi. : The Prese1 
The Dreyfus Case. Italy and the Papacy. E. A. Foperti. ibe! trated. 
Industrial Claims and Scientific Socialism. The ‘ Cita Morta.” of Fscoeecang Leon de Gistille. From Phil 
feb. 19. eb. 15. 

Legistation and Sunday Rest. ? A Pedestrian Journey from the Po to Lake Lucerne. F. Bosazza. bard. 
The Hittite-Pelasgians in Italy. Continued. Mrs. Browning’s Poems. _S, Rumor. Beaten Me 
German Rationalism and Its Methods. Political Protestantism. Eleutero. The Colle 


Nuova Antologia,—Via S. Virate 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. Feb. 1. Riforma Soetale.—Piazza easenine, Tory. ‘ Illustra 
Employers’ Liability. Prof. P. Villari. ch Aer epee Pos. ohaee Camera C: 
The Naples Municipality. P. Turiello. The Land Laws and the Agrarian Crisis. E. Masi-Dari. : 
Ret le Evolution. P. Mantegazza. The Inoms of Thirty Peasant Families of Treviso, F, Mantovani. 
Maeterlinck as Poet and Philosopher. M. Rava. The Conservative Radical Party in Italy. U. Papa. Arthur Hz 


: a Feb. 15. Revista Politica e Letteraria.—Via Marco MinGHetr! 3, Rowe. Northern . 
The Italian Ministry and Mentana. G. Gadda. 16 frs, per annum, Feb. trated 

China and Japan. Gen. L. dal Verme. The French Embassy in Rome. XXX. { rated. 
The Painter Tiepolo. P. Molmenti. Prof. Schenk’s Recent Discoveries on Sex. D. O. Latini. Landscape 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. Eee 


* La Administracion.—Pasero pe La CASTELLANA, MAprib. Strange Mahometan Burial Customs. R. Amador de los Rios. § Mabel 
30 pesetas per annum. No. 3. Penal Law and the Fatalist Doctrines of Criminal Anthropology. Luis ¥ 
Munic'pal Government in Paraguay. Prof. C. M. de Pena. Silvela. 


The Aims and Tendencies of Socialism. Prof. Gunner. Edmond v 
Religious Questions in the Philippines. J. S. Gomez. Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro 17, Maprip. 


2 pesetas. Jan. 30. The Decot 
Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escoriar, Maprip. The Support of Our Naval Industries. J. Sanchez de Toea. Archibald 
22 pesetas per annum. Feb. 5. The Artillery-Engineer. Estanislao Guin. Tllustr: 
Penat Studies. Jeronimo Montes. Feb. 15. Transform 
Heredity. Z. M. Nuiiez. The Philosopher’s Stone. O. Widman. 
The Historical Cemetery of Santa Domitila. P. Rodriguez. My Impressions of Munich. Dr. Calatraxeiio. i trated. 
Feb. 20. The Weather in January, 1838. José M. Amigé. Highcomt 
The Chief Benedictine Cloisters of Sprin. E. S. Fatigati. 
Penal-Studies, Jeronimo Montes. Revista Critica de Historia y Sieraters.--Faactants 48, Maprip. 
s s . le vol, 3. “ 4 
Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. The Spaniard in V eo — J. Caleato % a ivol 2.) Miss Alice 
fo psstanporannum” Pe a cape Bm Laura 
The Military Sciences in Spanish Litezature. J."Perez de Guzman. Alfonso V. in Italy ; A Chapter of Medizval History. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. Richard | 
Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac anpCo., 46,Grear The Promotion of Army Officers. C. Schneider, trated. 
Russet STREET. 1s, 8d. Feb. William of Orange. Prof. van Hamel. Richarc 


Jan Toorop. Illustrated. Ph. Zilcken. Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac ann Co. 1s. 6d. Feb. painting in | 


C. P. Ticle and the Seminary of the Remonstrant Brethren. J. M. Intermediate and Higher Education in the United States. J. Salverda de series of eng 
Maronier. Grave, some time. 


Dutch Old Masters in the London National Gallery, Illustrated. Max Statistics concerning Our Population. J. de Voogt. 
Rooses, The Final Examinations in Our High Schools. Dr. J. Mijers. Who was 
De Gids.—Lvzac anv Co. 3s. Feb. Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 16s, per annum. Feb. . Anote. 
The Story of an English Raid on Dutch Territory in 1811, P. H. vander | Smuggling and Smugglers, Illustrated. H. M. Krabbé. 


emp. Lieut.-Gen. Verspijck 7a Dutch Soldier. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kringsjaa.—Ocar Nort, CuristiAnia. 2kr. per quarter, Jan, 31. ‘The late Graco-'urkish War. Dr, Hans Daae. 
Siena. Illustrated. Dr. Andreas Aubert. The Smithsonian Institute. . : 
Mohammed. H. Tambs Lyche. Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norsrepr anp Sons, STOCKHOLM, Social Pic 
Tolstoy. tokr, perannum. Jan. Mauri 
How Long has Woman been considered the Property of Man? Oscar * Remit 


ob 0 Montelius, Bite 
Feb.:2s. The Greek Theatre. Vilhelm Knés. pap - . 


Mohammed. Continued. H. Tambs Lyche. Woman and the Peace Movement. Emilia Broomé, 


Jade. Ill 


The art 
ina. 


Emerson and Nietzsche. 


QUARE, 6d, 


1 Electricity 


im. Feb, 15 


3, Rome. 


LADRID. 


rerda de 


ART 


IN THE MAGAZINES. 


+ 


Antiquary.—March. 
Some Ancient Wall-Paintings in the Church of St. Peter, 
Raunds, Northamptonshire. Illustrated. George Bailey. 
Decorative Work in Iron. Illustrated. Isabel S. Robson. 
Arch tectural Record.—March. 
The New Library of Congress at Washington. 
Illustrations. Russell Sturgis. 


With Plans and 


The art’cle deals in some detail with the decorative work of the new 
puilding—the mural paintings, the sculpture, the mosaics. 


Architectural Review.—Feb. 

The Early Mosaics of St. Mark’s, Venice. I!lusirated. William 
White. 

The Life and Work of Jean Carriés ; a Little-known French 
Sculptor and Potter. Continued. Illustrated. Emile 
Hovelaque. 

Architectural Sketching. [Illustrated. Arnold Mitchell. 

Architecture,—Feb. 

Within Celestial Doorways. [Illustrated. L. B. Starr. 

Joseph nell’s ‘* Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen.” Illus- 
trated. 

Art Journal.—J.S. Virtue. 1s. 6d. March. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ The American Puma,” after John M. Swan. 
David Cox. Illustrated. James Orrock. 
The Present Condition of Art in Scotland. 

trated. J. L. Caw. a 

From Philae to Korosko, Continued. 
bard. 

Beaten Metal-Work of Repouss¢. Illustrated. TF. Miller. 

The Collection of Mr. I. Julius Weinberg, Dundee. Continued. 
Illustrated. A. H. Millar. 

Camera Craft. Illustrated. H. Snowden Ward. 


Continued. Illus- 


Illustrated. G. Mont- 


/ 


Artist.—CoxsTasLe, 1s. Feb. 

Arthur Hacker. Illustrated. Wm. H. Ward. 

Northern Art Industry at the Exhibition in Stockholm. 
trated. S. Frykhoim. 

Landscape-Painting ; Work of A. Wallace Rimington. 
trated. 

The Book-Illustrations of Laurence Housman. 
Mabel Cox. 


Illus- 
Illus- 
Illustrated. 


March. 


Edmond van Hove ; a Modern Memling. Illustrated. 

The Decorative Paintings of John Duncan. _ Illustrated. 

Archibald Stuart Wortley and the Portrait-Painters’ Society. 
Illustrated. G. C. W. 

Transformation of Photographs by the Gum Method. 
trated. A. Horsley Hinton. 

Highcombe Edge, Hindhead ; a House in Surrey. 


Atalanta.—March. 
Miss Alice Chaplin, the Queen’s Sculptress. 

Laura A. Smith. 

Century Magazine.—March. 
Richard Wilson ; Timothy Cole’s Old English Master. 
trated. John C. Van Dyke. 

Richard Wilson (1713-1782) is described as the founder of landscape- 
painting in England, and Timothy Cole has added this artist’s works to the 
series of engravings from the Old Masters on which he has been engaged for 
some time. 


Illus- 


Illusirated. 


Illustrated. Miss 


Illus- 


English Illustrated Magazine.—March. 
Who was Boadicea? Illustrated. 
_ Anote afropos of the Boadicea statue by the late Thomas Thornycroft. 


» 
Good Words.—March. 
Jade. Illustrated. Edward Pinnington. 
_ The article describes the uses to which jade is put, chiefly in India and 
a. 


Harper’s Magazine.—March. 
Social Pictorial Satire. Continued. Illustrated. 
Maurier. 
“Reminiscences of Charles Keene and his Work for Punch,” as the 
article was acritical notice of John Leech and his work for the same 
r, 


George Du 


Gustavus Hesselius; the Earliest Painter in America. Tlus- 
trated. Charles H. Hart. 
This pioneer painter in America was a Swede, 
to America in 1711. 
Idler.—F eb 


Illustrated. 
Ludgate.—March. 
Illustrated. Robert Machray. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—March. 
Gavarni. Tighe Hopkins. 

The real name of Gavarni, the satiist of Paris, was Guillaume Sulpice 
Chevallier. He was born in 1804, and died in 1866. Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt have written a biography of him. 

Magazine of Art.—Casseit. rs. 4d. March. 
‘© A Belle of Seville” ; Frontispiece after John B. Burgess. 
Henry Stacy Marks. Illustrated. George D. Leslie. 
Wooden Decorative Furniture at Windsor Castle. Iustrated. 

F. S. Robinson. 

The Calderon School of Art. Illustrated. A. Vallance. 
Swansea Porcelain. -Illustrated. Cosmos Monkhouse. 
The Art Collection of Mr. Thomas J. Barratt at Befl-Moor. 

Illustrated. Continued. J. Grego. 
Luigi Frullini, Italian Wood-Carver. 

National Review.—March. 
Mortimer Menpes ; an Artist of Many Methods. 
Nineteenth Century.— March. 
Millais’s Works at Burlington House. Claude Phillips. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—March. 
Artists and their Work. Illustrated. 
Quiver.—March. 
Religion in Modern Art. Illustrated. Arihur Fish. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—March. 
The Recently Excavated House of ‘* A. Vettius” ; 2 Pompciian 

Gentleman’s Home Life. Illustrated. I. Neville-Rotfe. 

A description of the building, with mural paintings, statuary, Roman 
“arts and crafts,” etc., of the first century. 

Sculptor.—zo, BuckLerssury. 6d. March. 
Thomas Thornycroft and the Boadicea Monument. 
Prof. Carlo Nicoli, Italian Sculptor. Illustrated. 
Strand Magazine.—Feb. 
Caran d’Ache. Interview. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 

Caran d’Ache, the pen-name of M. Emmanuel Poiré, means in Rus: ian 
“lead pencil.” The famous French caricaturist was a Museovite. A 
further reference to his work will be found in the Studio. 

Studio.—s5, Henrietta STREET, Covent GARDEN. 1s. Feb. 
The Work of E. Borough Johnson. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 
Some Glasgow Designers and their Work. Continued. Hlus- 

trated. Gleeson White. 

The stained-glass work of Mr. Oscar Paterson and Mr. Harry Thomson. 
Some Drawings by Mr. Nico Jungmann. Illustrated. FE. B.S. 
Caran d’Ache. Illustrated. Gabriel Mourey. 


An‘appreciation of Caran d’Ache as a military caricaturist. 
article on the artist will be found in the Strand Magazine. 


Full-page Illustrations :—Reproductions in colours of ‘‘L’Etang 
de Menil,” by Fernand Khnopff, and a Water-Colowr Draw- 
ing by Nico Jungmann; two Silhouette Transparencies by 
Caran d’Ache. 


born in 1682. He went 


A Century of Painting. Concluded. 


Quaint Seals. 


I)Justrated. 


A. L. Baldry. 


Htusirated. 


Another 


Temple Bar.—March. 
Craftsmen and Laymen in Ari, Poetry, Music. C. 
Theosophical Review.—Feb. 15. 
The Relation of Art to Theosophy. W. C. Ward. 
Victorian.—March. 
Irish Decorative Art, Old and New. ‘T. W. Rolleston. 
Windsor Magazine.—March. 
How Ifdo my Punch Pictures, by E. T. Reed. 
Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
The graphic humorists are to the fore this month, Charles Keene, the 


late George du Maurier, Caran d’Ache, Gavarni, besides Mr. BE. I. Reed, 
are all referred to on this page. 


Fnicrview, 












THE PENNY oe 


1, Macaulay’s ‘“‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems. 

2. Seott’s ‘* Marmion.” 

3. Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,” Cantos I. 
and II., &c. 

4. Lowell’s Poems. 

5. Burns’ Poems. 





Selections, 
Selections. —* 


6. Shakespeare’s *‘ Romeo and Juliet.” . 


7. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” &c. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. - 

9. Selections from Thomas Campbell. 

10. Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

11. Steaies Lia = **The Earthly Para- 

ise.” By Wm. Morris. 

12, Pe 's ‘‘Childe Harold.” Part 2. 

13. Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

14. Tales from Chaucer in Prose and 
Verse, 

15, Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.” Part 2. 

16. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

17. Selections from William Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems, 

18. The a ¥ St. George and the 
Dragon. From Spenser’s *‘ Faerie 
Queene.” 

19. Poems by Keats. 

20. Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake.” 

21. Whittier’s Poems. Part 2, 

22. Shakespeare’s ‘* Julius Cesar.” 

23. Pope’s *‘ Essay on Man,” &c. 

24. Tom Hood’s Poems, 

25. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and 
other Poems. 

26. —— Arnold. His Poetry and 

Message. 

27. Walt Whitman. ‘‘ Song of Myself,” 
and other Poems. 

28. Poems of Shelley. 

29. Clongti’s **Love-Story of a Young 

an.” 


30, Some Ingoldsby Legends. 

31. Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.”’ 
32. Poems of Wordsworth. Part 1, 

33. Poems of Cowper. 

34, Poems of Dryden. 

35. Poems of Southey. 

36. Legends and Ballads. 

37. Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 

38. ay of Mrs. Hemans and Eliza 


ook. 
39. Milton’s *‘ Paradise Regained.” 
40, Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 
41. Irish Ballads. 
42, Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 
43. Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Emerson, 
44, Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 
45. Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 
46. Longfellow’s Poems. Part 2. 
47, Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Part 2. 
48. Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Part 2. 
49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Part 1. 
50. **Some Australian Poets.” 
51. **Hymns that Have Helped.” (Double 
umber. Price Twopence.) 
52. Poems by Robert Browning. 
53. The Poets’ Christmas. 
54. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Pt. 2. 
55. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 
56. Poems for the Schoolroom. 
57. American Humorous Poetry. 


Part 3, 





58. Victorian Verse. Part 1. 

60. Poems for Schoolroom and Scholar, 
Part 4. 

61. Scottish Poems, 

62. Lady Lindsay’s Poems. 

63. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 


PENNY NOVELS. 


. “*She.” By Rider Haggard. 

:: ‘* Monte Christo’s Millions.” 

3. ‘* The True History of Joshua David- 
son By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

4, ‘* The Vengeance of Monte. Christo.” 

5. ** The Scarlet Letter.” Hawthorne, 

6, ** Little Em’ly.” (From ‘David Cop- 
perfield.”) 

7. ‘*Ben Hur.” By Gen. Lew. Wallace. 

8. ‘*It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Chas. Reade. 

9. ‘‘Mary Barton.” Mrs. Gaskell. 

10. *‘ Lay Down Your Arms.” Baroness 
Von Suttner. 

11. **Coningsby.” Benjamin Disraeli. 

13. ‘*The Last Days of Pompeii.” Bul- 
wer Lytton. 

14. “Jane Eyre.” Charlotte Bronté. 

15. ‘*The Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

16. ** Pride and Prejudice.” 
Austen. 

17. *‘Hypatia.” By Charles Kingsley. 

21. ‘*The Three Musketeers.” Part 1. 

23. ‘* Fifth Form at St. Dominiec’s.” 

24. ‘*Five Weeks in a Balloon.” By 
Jules Verne. 

26. ‘Robert Falconer.” 
donald. 

27. ‘*Fantine.” (From ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables.”) By Victor Hugo. 

32. ‘* Helen’s Babies.” 

36. ‘*LesMiserables.” Part II. ‘‘Cosette.” 
By Victor Hugo. 

88. ‘‘ Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 

39. ‘*The Last of the Mohicans.” 

40. ‘*The History of a Conscript.” 

41. ‘*The Scottish Chiefs.”’ 

42. ‘“‘Tartarin of Tarascon.” 

43. ‘* Stories of Sevastopol.’’ By Tolstoi. 

45. *“‘Guy Fawkes.” 

46. ‘*Les Miserables.” Part III. 

47. **Round the — in Eighty Days.” 
By Jules Verne, 

48. ** Queechy.”’ 

49, ‘* Frankenstein.” 

50. Three Popular Novels. 

51. ‘The Christmas Carol.’’ 

52, ** Trying to Find Europe.’’ 

53. ‘*Les Misérables.’? Part IV. 

54. **Dred.’? By Mrs. Stowe. 

55. *‘ Parson Adams.’’ 

56. ‘Les Misérables.”? Part V. 

57. **Harold.’’ By Lord Lytton. 

58. ‘*The History of the Mystery.” 

59. ‘* Kalee’s Shrine.’’ 

60. *‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’’ 

61. ‘*Sam Weller.’’ Charles Dickens, 

62. ‘Little Women Wedded.” 

63. **Shirley.”’ 

64, ‘* Windsor Castle.” 

65. ‘The Talisman.’’ 

66. ‘* Sense and Sensibility.” 

67. ‘* Rienzi.”’ 

68. ‘*‘ Masterman Ready.”’ 








By Jane 


By Geo. Mac- 





SINGLE NUMBERS FOR THREE-HALFPENCE, POST FREE. 








**REVIEW_OF REVIEWS,” MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


69, ; Kenilworth. 


Turgenieff, 


82. ‘* Palmyra.” . "Rev v. W. Ware. 
83. ‘{Rome and the Early Christians, « 
84. ee Swiss Family Robinson.’ 

85. ‘The Hetman of the Cossacks. 7 
86, 87. ‘Westward Ho.” 

88. ‘* Adventures of Mr. Ledbury.” 

89. Mark Twain’s ‘Innocents Abroad.” 
90. Mark Twain’ s ‘*New Pilgrim’s 


91 Merle | Piratical L in d 
x erlin”: a Piratical Love Stu 
92. A Woman’s Courier. Part 1 . 
93. Ditto. Part 2 

94. The Captain re the Bary Rose. 
95. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 

96, Ditto. Part 2. 

of Gold. Part 1. 

98, Ditto. Part 2. 

99. The Incubated Girl. Part 1. 
100. Ditto. Part 2. 
101. Her Guardian. (** Infelige.”) 





2. The Blackgua’ rd. 
103. Irralie’s Bushranger. 
104. Gascoigne’s Ghost. 
i. ane saree egy mh ok 2. 
. ules 0. e Game. Part !, 
108, The Rules‘of the’ G 
. The Rules of the Game, P " 
109. to Chest of Opium. ms 
110. The Three Musketecrs. Part 3. 
111. Ditto ‘art 4, 
112, Ditto, Part 5. 
113, Ditto part 6. 
Hie A Stat Ditto, L P art 7. 
8 atesman’s Love. 
116, Ditto. Part 2. art _ 





BOOKS tor the BAIRNS 


Monthly, One Penny. Penny. ‘Illustrated. 


“aes Dantes.” With nearly 200 


Drawings. 

** The Tales and Wonders of Jesus.” 
Illustrated. 

** Nurser —: With charming 
Drawin 

~ Nursery Ta Tales.” With nearly 200 
Drawings. 


** Reynard the Fox.” 

** Brer Rabbit.” 

$s Cinderella,” and other Fairy Tales, 

Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s a 

“*The Story of the Robins.” ” 

‘The Christmas Stocking. : 

Gulliver’s Travels among ‘the Little 
People of Lilliput. 

Stories from Hans Andersen. 

Stories from ‘“‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” 

“Eves and No Eyes ” and ‘‘The 
Three Giants.” 

** Gulliver among the Giants,” 

**Our Mother Queen.” 

“ The Log omg Story Book. 

‘Twice One are Two.’’ 

**More Nursery Rhymes.” 

More Stories about Brer Rabbit. 

Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


art 2. 
‘*The Christmas Tree” and other 
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y of a Donkey’ s Life. 
36, Sindbacd The Sailor. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6.1. 
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For 19/- we will forward carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), this complete 
4 ad in purest and finést semi-china (every piece warranted as such). Lovely 
lene gat Peacock Blue or Claret Brown. Plates (3 sizes), § Meat Dishes, 

Vegetable Dishes, x complete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 

Butter Boat. 4 


If required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 


tg er Don’t forget, carmage paid. On goods for export we-pay carriage to English 
and ship at lowest rates. 


uy china fresh and bright from the potteries. 
Our new Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous Illustrations of Tea, 
, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, ts now ready, and will be sent to-any 











“ CALTON" *STYLOGR PHIC PEN. Itis the Simplest and Cheapest 
of its kind on the market, and is praised by all who use it. We send it 
Complete in. Box, with filler and Directions, Post Paid, for 3s, All 
kinds ired, JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with 16-et. 

, Iridium Tipped, 5s., Mounted and Chased, 7s. 6d. 


t. R. R., JEWEL ia C0., 58 Fenchureh St., London, E.C. 























From ALEX. STRANG, 
Ironfounder, 
Hurlford, Kilmarnock, 

19th August, 1897. 
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* After wearing your truss for six months {which has Ch t Sa W 
effectually ali the time prevented any descent of the p 
bowel), the hernia failed to ap r on standin ore gos ca es ucei inl the ort 
the truss, even when — MD, Lond., F.R.C 
M.R.C.S., LM, L.S.A. A teaspoonful in your basin of Soup.is a 
“Your truss is more curative than any I know of. r . 
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